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FRASER’S 





HE organisation of labour in 
parliamentary boroughs, and 
the possible extension of this orga- 
nisation toall kinds of labour, joined 
to the likelihood that combinations 
entered into with a view to securing 
higher wages will assume the form 
of a powerful partisanship, in as 
well as out of Parliament, are mat- 
ters of real or professed alarm to 
many who oppose any large exten- 
sion of the franchise. Mr. Lowe is 
not the only person who has sounded 
this alarm. The resistance to any 
substantive reform, and the sugges- 
tion made that checks and counter- 
checks to an overpowering exercise 
of the franchise by the poorer 
classes, should be devised, may be 
expressions of an honest fear. But 
they may also be mere subterfuges, 
uttered with a view to maintaining 
a preponderance of political power 
in the hands of a section in the 
community, and with the object of 
securing sectional ends or private 
advantages. 

The association of labourers in 
trades unions is partly an imitation 
of practices long since adopted by 
employers, partly a retaliatory act. 
For many centuries the association 
of employers was permitted by law, 
or its necessity or convenience was 
superseded by positive legislation. 
Upwards of five hundred years ago, 
a piague of a novel and eminently 
destructive character devastated 
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Europe. It was known by the name 
of the Black Death. Many calcu- 
lations, necessarily vague, have been 
hazarded as to the extent of its 
ravages. Fear, which multiplies 
numbers, led those who witnessed 
the calamity to say that only one 
tenth of the population survived it. 
Later and calmer estimates have 
reckoned the loss at half the popu- 
lation. But even this calculation 
is excessive. One thing only is 
known positively, that im conse- 
quence of the dearth of hands, the 
wages of labour were doubled. 

It was not to be expected that in 
those times, the rulers of the people, 
interested as they were in low prices 
of labour, would submit patiently 
to so serious an inconvenience. It 
is true that the rise in price was due 
to an economical law ; but passion 
and self-interest never recognise 
economical laws, even had that age 
been competent to comprehend their 
existence. The Parliament passed 
laws to regulate the wages of labour, 
and the struggle between labour 
and capital commenced. Thirty 
years after the plague, labour had 
organised itself, made subscriptions 
to a common fund for purposes of 
defence, and had broken out into 
insurrection. The peasants’ war, 
under Tyler’s guidance, was the 
fruit of the statute of labourers. 
The conclusion was for the time a 
drawn battle, part of the victory 
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resting with the peasants, part with 
the employers of labour. The latter 
retained of course the power of 
legislating on wages, and used it 
continually. 

Up to the year 1825 the law 
looked to the interest of employers 
only,and prohibited the combination 
of labourers under severe penalties. 
At that time, however, the restric- 
tions were abolished, and peaceful 
combinations became legal. It 
would have been an act of incredible 
sagacity, had labourers concluded 
that the legal protection hitherto 
accorded to capital was futile, and 
so had forborne to embrace the op- 
portunity of imitation; an act of 
incredible virtue, had they believed 
it to be advantageous, but vindictive 
and irritating. Combinations were 
instantly entered into, and every 
occupation in which the arrange- 
ment was possible, became the ob- 
ject of a trades union. 

In practice, the object of a trades 
union is to maintain, and if possible, 
to exalt the wages of labour by in- 
direct means. These means are the 
regulations which attempt to control 
prices artificially, that is, by other 
forces than supply and demand. 
The usage of the term is confined 
to the machinery by which manual 
and mechanical labour is protected. 
It is not clear that a trades union 
does increase the price of labour. 
It is possible to show that if it does 
raise wages its operation is unjust, 
as any other kind of protection is un- 
just, and if it does not, that it is futile 
and delusive. But we shall have 
occasion to see that the machinery 
of a trades union is and has been 
adopted time out of mind by those 
who proffer other than mechanical 
or manual services. 

The capital of a country, as all are 
agreed, is devoted to the mainte- 
nance of labour. Some kinds of 
labour are devoted to the supply of 
perishable objects, others to those of 
permanent utility and the repro- 
duction of wealth. In'any case, 
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any labour or service, of whatever 
kind it may be, from the salary of 
the statesman to the pittance of the 
children employed in agriculture, is 
paid out of this general fund of 
capital, the proportion assigned to 
each being, if matters are allowed 
to take their natural course, deter- 
mined by the cost of producing the 
labour, the demand for the same, 
and the supply afforded. It is not 
easy to increase the demand ; the 
cost is an intelligible quantity ; but 
there are several processes by which 
the supply can be controlled. 

When the use of any produce is 
wholly voluntary, it does not seem 
that its gains can be exalted by a 
tradesunion. The price which may 
be obtained for articles of mere lux- 
ury, the demand for which would 
cease were the price enhanced, 
cannot, it appears, be heightened by 
any attempt on the part of the 
producer to force a higher rate for 
his services by indirect means. Nor, 
owing to various causes too long to 
be quoted here, can agricultural 
labourers raise the price of their 
services by any combination. It 
would seem, however, that if the ar- 
rangements made by a trades union, 
with a view to increase the wages 
of those persons who supply ar- 
ticles, the use of which is quite or 
almost necessary, are successful, the 
increased rate of payment must be 
a loss to other labour, which is thus 
precluded from obtaining its natural 
share in the distribution of the ag- 
gregate capital of employers. Fur- 
thermore it is certain, that if the 
price of the article is enhanced by 
a combination (and it may be en- 
hanced by such regulations as make 
labour less skilful and less opera- 
tive), that a dearness may ensue, 
which will not imply a benefit to 
the labourer, but a certain loss, in 
so far as he uses the product. For 
instance, suppose the combinations 
among the operatives in the building 
trades make houses dearer, it does 
not follow that wages will be really 
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increased, and it must follow that 
labourers will pay higher house 
rents, and as the charge for the 
necessaries of life is always heaviest 
with those whose income is small, 
that the labourer will be worse 
housed at higher cost. 

But though in many occupations 
trades union regulations may not 
really raise wages, they almost 
always, in day work at least, render 
labour less valuable, because they 
depress its effectiveness. Nor is it 
correct to say that all such cases as 
those in which it is admitted that 
the price of labour has risen, can 
be explained by the operation of a 
trades union. They may be the re- 
sult of increased demand. There 
is no class of labour the remunera- 
tion of which has increased so 
rapidly and so largely as that of 
female domestic servants. Here, 
however, the enlarged price is 
plainly due to enlarged demand. 

A trades union may, therefore, 
raise wages, but can do so only by 
diminishing other wages; it may 
raise prices without raising wages, 
and so inflict a loss on society at 
large, and in the nature of things 
entail a larger loss on poorer per- 
sons, and it may be wholly ineffec- 
tual to control prices. But if the 
organisation of labour as bearing 
on the economical condition of so- 
ciety, and threatening it with greater 
losses and greater inequalities is 
the ground for the alarm expressed 
at the admission of the working 
classes to representative rights, it is 
impossible to deny that the repre- 
sented classes have adopted as ener- 
getic protections against the sup- 
posed liability of their labour to 
depreciation, as have been enforced 
by the most despotic trades union, 
and that Parliament, since it repre- 
sents the material .interests of a 
variety of classes, has given legal 
force to some monopolies, while it 
leaves the unrepresented to the pre- 
carious and disputable machinery of 
a voluntary combination. 
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The various mechanical trades 
exact a certain length of apprentice- 
ship. The professional classes are 
protected by a similar restriction in 
the prescription of a formal curri- 
culum, The mason is precluded 
from carrying his own material to 
the building, but must be served by 
a labourer. The barrister cannot 
hold direct intercourse with his 
client, but must be instructed by an 
attorney. The trades union pro- 
hibits any rate of payment below a 
minimum amount, the practitioners 
of law and medicine cannot offer 
their services at less than the rates 
which professional etiquette has 
affirmed. The corn law system, 
the colonial system, the monopolies 
accorded to chartered companies, 
were virtually trades unions of a 
most mischievous and selfish charac- 
ter, trades unions which have been 
annihilated, because some of the 
represented classes found their in- 
terests, sometimes their very exis- 
tence, compromised by the continu- 
ance of these privileges. In what 
respect do the practice of primo- 
geniture and the power of strict 
settlement (avowedly maintained in 
order to give dignity, actually to 
secure the preponderance of the great 
landowners), differ from the rules 
by which colliers combine to get 
high wages, except in the fact that 
the means in the latter case is a 
strike, and the security in the 
former is the existing law? And 
can there be a doubt that the pro- 
tection accorded to these orders of 
society has absolved many of these 
high personages from the duties of 
their station’ Were primogeniture 
and strict settlement abolished, is it 
not probable that the House of 
Peers would feel a healthy sense of 
duty, that is of risk, and attend to 
the public business which they now 
neglect ? 

One of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the power which Parlia- 
ment exercises in securing special 
advantages to particular interests, 
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may be found in the facts of rail- 
way legislation. The sanction of 
Parliament was needed in order that 
railways should be constructed at 
all, chiefly because it was necessary 
that land should be taken compul- 
sorily from its owners. It is now 
well known that this permission was 
accorded only under the distinct 
understanding that enormous bribes, 
known under the euphemism of 
compensation, should be paid to 
such landowners as possessed par- 
liamentary influence. The largest 
and most important works which 
the progress of modern science and 
the economical exigences of modern 
civilisation required, lay at the 
mercy of petty cabals. The sub- 
scribers to these undertakings were 
fleeced without stint and without 
compensation. The fortunate posses- 
sor of a peerage and a few acres, 
the latter threatened by, or even 
conterminous ona projected line, was 
able to exact such terms as relieved 
him from those anxieties which we 
may presume are not entirely ex- 
tinguished by the system of primo- 
geniture, those namely, which lead 
him to make some provision for his 
younger children. Those who re- 
member the beginnings of railway 
legislation, tell droll stories of the 
arts by which they cajoled land- 
owners into accepting these pro- 
digious compensations. It is not 
easy to guess at the gross amount 
of those sums paid to members of 
Parliament on the part of railway 
directors, in order that a public 
service should be accomplished, and 
a permanent but indirect benefit be 
secured to the residual estate of the 
legislator who had made such hard 
bargains for the portion which he 
conveyed to the company. On one 
splendid occasion the landowner re- 
funded his spoil to the company. 
But Mr. Labouchere’s generosity 
was conspicuous by its singularity. 
When the great lines had been con- 
structed (some of which were par- 
ticularly inconvenient, since the di- 
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rect route was frequently abandoned 
in consequence of the perversity 
or extortion of the local authorities), 
it was found that the annual profit 
was considerable, and the indirect 
advantages of a line of railway or @ 
station in the neighbourhood of an 
estate were of great and increasing 
significance. Then began a new set 
of tactics. New lines were pro- 
jected, and the existing companies, 
in order to protect their interests, 
had to resist, or to buy off, competi- 
tion. Their legal expenses become 
enormous. Parliament, the worst 
tribunal conceivable, since it was 
impossible to eliminate private in- 
terests from its judicial decisions, 
went through the farce of adjudicat- 
ing on the rival schemes, between 
the possessors of a dearly bought 
privilege, and the claimants for a 
share in the office of supplying roads 
for traffic or convenience. Parlia- 
ment, the most incompetent judge 
of commercial resources, sanctioned 
the outlay of hundreds of millions 
in new enterprises, when the most 
liberal estimate made of the annual 
accumulation of capital had reck- 
oned it by tens. We know the re- 
sult. The old lines were impove- 
rished by legal expenses and by fresh 
extortions. The new lines, though 
sanctioned by the Legislature, gene- 
rally failed, and many families were 
ruined or straitened by their contri- 
butions to the preliminary expenses 
of these projects, the expenses being 
for the most part payments for land 
which was never broken, the bar- 
gain now made with the landowner 
frequently containing conditions 
that the money was to be paid and 
retained, ever. though the line was 
not completed. 

Later experience has illustrated 
a third phase of railway legislation. 
Next to the landowners, the share- 
holders in railways have, perhaps, 
the largest influence in the House 
of Commons. The landowners are 
reduced to the projection of small 
branches, and compelling the 
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great trunks, by fear of treating 
with their rivals, to lease these 
branches on unfavourable terms. 
But except when great lines quar- 
rel, the course of railway action in 
the House of Commons is directed 
wards maintaining the existing to- 
privileges of such linesas are already 
constructed. The campaign against 
interlopers occupies much of the 
time of the House, and excites its 
warmest and most active sympa- 
thies. The Indian Budget, the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of more 
than a hundred millions of mankind, 
attracts but a languid attention ; 
the Eastern question, that is, the 
maintenance of the vilest and most 
brutish government which disho- 
nours the world, is left to diploma- 
tists and adventurers; but the at- 
tempt of the Great Eastern Railway 
to invade the coal-carrying monopoly 
of the Great Northern, is a field-day 
in the House, and brings together 
numbers which are only exceeded 
in a budget, a reform, or a no con- 
fidence debate. Now, throughout 
the whole of this legislation, no 
thought has been taken of the pub- 
lic. To be sure, provision is made 
that once a day a train should run 
on every line at a low-fixed fare; a 
maximum rate for first and second 
class passengers is prescribed ; a 
clause stipulating that any excess of 
profits over a given rate should be 
paid into the Exchequer, or be ap- 
plied to the reduction of passenger 
fares or other charges, is inserted 
into most Acts; and there is an im- 
perfect supervision of the roads and 
bridges, in the interest and for the 
safety of the public. But here legis- 
lation has stopped, and all who wish 
or need to use these conveniences, 
are far more at the mercy of the 
railway authorities than capitalists 
and the consumers of general utili- 
ties are at the discretion of the arti- 
sans who form a trades union. 

No doubt a member of parliament 
is commissioned to debate and de- 
cide on matters of general public 
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interest. He is instructed to discuss 
national questions. He frequently 
shields himself when he is re- 
proached for neglecting the special 
interests of his constituents, by 
asserting that he is by the terms of 
the constitution no delegate but an 
adviser of the Crown—no director 
of a local company, but the repre- 
sentative of a defined, or almost a 
corporate policy. Unfortunately the 
reverse is too often the fact of the 
case. Members of Parliament may 
ignore, perhaps ought to ignore the 
mere specialities of the borough or 
county for which they sit, though 
in case the instructions they receive 
are of general import to the consti- 
tuency which they represent, they 
cannot afford to disdain them, nor 
ought to do so. But they are in 
practice delegates of interests of a 
thoroughly special character, and a 
character which is frequently anta- 
gonist to public policy and national 
interests. They hold a trust, but 
they subordinate this trust to the 
promotion of their own ends, which 
they interpret in a sense which 
hardly commends itself to the judg- 
ment of those for whom they make 
laws. 

County members are said to re- 
present the landed interest. This 
familiar phrase is seldom defined, 
but if we attempt to do so, we shall 
see that it must be used in a very 
limited sense, if the rule is to tall 
with the practice. The landed in- 
terest, if it means anything except 
the landlord’s interests, ought to in- 
clude all who are engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil. It should 
consider the benefit of the tenant 
farmer and that of the agricultural 
labourer. It should include the in- 
terest of all who are necessarily con- 
nected with agricultural operations, 
as the village carpenter and smith. 
But how is the interest of a tenant 
farmer considered, when tenancies 
at will cramp his energies, and ex- 
cessive game preserving disappoints 
his labour? And what has Parlia- 
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ment done for the agricultural 
labourer? The county members, 
and the country party generally, 
were eager to impose a factory act 
on the capitalists of the north, and 
by an act of legislation which had 
no defence in theory, but was a 
mere measure of vindictiveness, hit 
by accident on an important eco- 
nomical reform; narrow party feel- 
ing having by a rare conjunction 
achieved the result of deliberate 
wisdom. Nothing, perhaps, has 
done more good to the operatives, 
nothing has more thoroughly falsi- 
fied the fears of capitalists than the 
factory acts. But the country party 
have been slow to apply their prin- 
ciples to the children of the farm 
labourer. Labouris getting scarce in 
the country districts, and in purely 
agricultural counties population is 
considerably diminished. As a con- 
sequence, the age at which children 
are worked is increasingly lower. It 
is a common sight now to witness 
boys of fourteen at the plough tail. 
They are hurried away from school 
when little more than infants, to 
engage in minor farm operations. 
But there is no doubt, in case a 
strong demand were made that the 
children of the agricultural labourer 
should be rescued from ignorance 
and barbarism by a compulsory at- 
tendance at school up to a certain 
age, and by a compulsory half-time 
system during a further portion of 
their childhood, that the measure 
would be vehemently resisted by the 
country party, by the agricultural 
societies, by the men who eulogise 
aged and meritorious ploughmen 
with set speeches, and reward them 
with sovereigns. For to limit the 
age of juvenile labour implies an 
increase in agricultural wages, and 
a possible diminution of rent. The 
policy of the country party is ex- 
actly that of a trades union, with the 
single difference that all the forces at 
the disposal of their parliamentary 
organisation are directed towards 
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the aggrandisement of landlords and 
the depression of tenant farmers 
and agricultural labourers. 

The probability that a representa- 
tive in Parliament will interpret his 
office as a public trust, is generally 
remote. It has been witnessed, 
it is occasionally witnessed even 
now. The steady and persistent 
recognition of this function was 
the secret, in large measure, of 
Cobden’s great influence, of his 
marvellous political sagacity, of the 
reverence with which his memory 
is honoured. With great abilities 
of a very different kind, Mr. Mill 
has entered on the same path of 
public duty, and is achieving a simi- 
lar reputation. The incredible ma- 
lignity with which Mr. Bright is 
criticised may be in part derived 
from the vehemence with which he 
has denounced the monopoly of 
power possessed by one class of the 
community, and the unscrupulous 
tactics of the country party during 
the last Reform debate; but it is also 
the genuine expression of alarm 
at the conduct of a capitalist who 
demands the enfranchisement of 
artisans, of a great employer of 
labour who is content to recognise 
the right of the labour which he 
maintains to a place in the national 
councils. Such men cannot be 
found among the Conservative 
party, which by the very terms of 
its existence is maintaining special 
instead of general interests, and 
except by a political miracle, cannot 
be discovered in the ranks of the 
hereditary Whigs. 

Failing the introduction of a 
large number of such persons into 
the House of Commons, the only 
way in which equitable legislation 
can be expected is in the conflict of 
interests. Nations do not progress 
so much by the balance of parties, 
and by the antagonism of disputants, 
as they are constrained touse those 
methods in the absence of higher 
and nobler purposes. But to give 
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even the semblance of equity to the 
solution of social questions, all 
orders should berepresented ; to give 
a chance that the solution should be 
effected at all, it is necessary that 
as much as possible of the debate 
should take place outside the House 
of Commons, by means of the 
press, by public meetings, and the 
ordinary machinery of political 
education. 

Some politicians have suggested 
as a means for giving an effectual 
voice to the artisans in the na- 
tional Parliament, that a number 
of boroughs should be permitted 
universal suffrage, the representa- 
tives from these boroughs being 
supposed to give their votes in the 
interests of labour, or at least to 
uphold these interests in Parlia- 
ment. But to this scheme there is 
the patent objection, that it autho- 
rises and stereotypes the very evil 
which is already so dominant in 
the House of Commons, the main- 
tenance, namely, of sectional as 
opposed to general interests. 


It does not follow because pro- 
vision is made in Parliament that 
every facility should be given to 
the statement of complaint or argu- 
ment, that attention will be secured 


to either. Parliament gives a 
license of speech, but it cannot 
guarantee an audience, even to the 
most urgent and reasonable de- 
mands. ‘This is notoriously the 
case with a variety of subjects, a 
decision on which is unimportant 
to the security of the existing 
Government, or to the settlement of 
which the House of Commons is 
indifferent or hostile. There is, for 
example, no more important ques- 
tion than that of the Irish law of 
landlord and tenant. A feudal 
system, bolstered up by the power 
of strict settlement, and maintained 
in the interest of absentees, lies as 
a crushing load upon Irish agricul- 
ture. The whole nation is dis- 
affected. Numbers of the people 
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have left their country, and in the 
new world cultivate with an in- 
tense and earnest vitality, the most 
vindictive feelings towards the 
country and the Government which 
have, in their judgment, wronged 
and insulted them. But the House 
of Commons is utterly unsympa- 
thising on Irish questions. It 
barely listens to any remedial 
measures; it recognises one pro- 
cess only, that of coercion. 

Is it reasonable to think that 
much more attention would be 
given to the advocates of labour ? 
to the delegates of trades unions ? 
Would a House which had no in- 
terest for the complaints of the 
O’Donoghue listen courteously to 
the demands of Mr. Potter? Whois 
unable to predict that when this 
or any other person nominated to 
Parliament from the artisans in- 
vited the attention of the House to 
the rights or the wrongs of 
labour, the speech would be the 
signal for a count-out? The whole 
Irish party, in the proper sense of 
the word, is to all intents and pur- 
poses, lost in the House of Com- 
mons: can we imagine that a few 
representatives, elected formally 
from the labouring classes, would 
achieve any weight or authority ? 
During the last session, the country 
party howled Mr. Gladstone down, 
or strove to do so. Can we antici- 
pate that the same persons would 
be considerate to men who would 
represent the sturdiest democracy 
in its plainest form ? 

But even if the parties who re- 
presented labour in a special sense 
were willing and able to deal with 
its relations to capital from the 
stand-point of public expediency, 
the parliamentary system which 
would give a representative spe- 
cialty to particular persons, and 
permanently isolate them from such 
objects, would be mischievous to 
the legislature, derogatory to the 
representative, and be fatal to 
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political debate among the mass of 
the community. Even now it rarely 
happens that the advocate of an 
annual motion fails of talking him- 
selfdown. Members of Parliament 
have learned slowly that such 
tactics are suicidal, and have ge- 
nerally abandoned the practice. At 
present there is hardly a person 
who continues to take charge of 
an open question. Were a class 
of representatives formally en- 
trusted with this function in the 
House of Commons, they would 
rapidly occupy the same position 
which the bishops do in the House 
of Lords, who are in effect debarred 
from any other action than that of 
reporting on ecclesiastical subjects, 
that of answering foolish questions 
put by such peers as earn their 
reputation in Exeter Hall, and that 
of protesting against such legisla- 
tion as is or seems likely to injure 
the interests of the beneficed clergy. 
But from one point of view, the 
bishops, being life peers, and 
generally men of comparatively 
humble origin, and sometimes of 
considerable capacity, are the only 
popular part of the Upper House, 
the only portion of that assembly 
whose interests are or ought to be 
emphatically those of the people. 
But the greatest evil which such 
a system would entail would be the 
transference of political debate from 
the people to the House of Commons. 
As it is, the long interval which 
separates one general election from 
another, and the hindrance which 
the enormous expense of contested 
elections puts on the power of re- 
cording suffrages, deaden to some 
extent the inclination of the repre- 
sented classes to take an active part 
in discussing Parliamentary action, 
even though the habit is become 
general, among those at least who 
represent large and independent 
constituencies, of making an an- 
nual address on the course of 
public events in the Lower House 
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to their constituents in public meet- 
ing. 

The system of representation is 
adopted in modern societies, be- 
cause it is the only practical means 
by which the general judgment of 
the community can be heard and 
registered, by which an unwieldy 
and unmanageable mass of political 
opinion can be methodised and ex- 
pressed. But it is an expedient, a 
substitute for the public will and 
the public conscience. To be an 
effective substitute, it must be re- 
gularly instructed. It must listen 
to and interpret the many voices for 
which it speaks. Hence, to insure 
efficiency to a representative system, 
it must be accompanied by the 
right of public meeting, by a free 
press, and by municipal institu- 
tions, developed to the fullest 
possible extent. Parliament would 
use an uncertain speech, unless it 
were informed by the active ex- 
pression of these popular utterances. 

But if the representative were 
instructed to defend one course of 
policy, one public question, one 
special interest only, it is plain that 
the necessity of debate, of political 
action, of political conflict, would 
cease to the mass of the community. 
As it is, the minority is lost unless 
it exerts itself. It may not return 
its member, but it may and will 
strive to do so, will seek to extend 
its opinion by getting converts, and 
will probably effect some com- 
promise by vigorous resistance. The 
whole of party warfare would be 
carried on in Parliament itself, un- 
less, as under our existing system, 
contending opinions had to bestir 
themselves in order to secure a 
parliamentary status. Nothing can 
be more dead than the political 
feeling of a country in which a per- 
manent compact has been entered 
into for the division of the repre- 
sentatives among the two great 
parties. But were the schemes 
suggesting special representation 
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adopted, such a dull apathy would 
characterise all elections, since 
the only interest felt would be in 
the choice of a candidate. And if 
education is, as most persons are 
agreed, the cultivation of the re- 
flective faculties as contrasted with 
the development of the memory, 
or the acquisition of mere skill ; 
and further if the best education 
which the mass of poorer people 
get is the interpretation of political 
and economical practice, the adop- 
tion of a system of class representa- 
tion would cut away the most im- 
portant aid towards the education 
of the people, by superseding the 
necessity of reflection. 

This fact will become more plain 
when we remember that legislation 
is every year being more and more 
confined to economical questions. 
We have not ceased, and we never, 
it may be hoped, shall cease to take 
a profound interest in the political 
conduct of other nations. We shall 
be unworthy of liberty ourselves, 
if we do not feel sympathy with 
the freedom of other political com- 
munities, in their moral progress, 
in their adoption of enlightened 
and just principles of government. 
We may be constrained hereafter 
to do battle in defence of a right 
which only unthinking persons call 
abstract, since therecannot be wrong 
committed without its weakening 
the bulwarks of civilised society. 
The time may come when the in- 
tercourse of nations will be go- 
verned by the principles which 
recognise that the moral and ma- 
terial progress of any one people 
is of profound interest, of eminent 
and enduring advantage to all other 
communities. But up to the pre- 
sent time, the most obvious proof of 
this intimate union between all the 
families of the human race is de- 
rived from the demonstrations of 
economists, whose deductions differ 
in form only from the inferences of 
political morality. 
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From any share in the debate as 
to how these economical interests 
may be best harmonised, from 
any effectual expression of judg- 
ment as to how discordant inter- 
pretations of reciprocal obligations 
can be reconciled when the problem 
is only to find the solution, a solu- 
tion which may assuredly be dis- 
covered, unless we despair of 
society ; 84 out of every 100 adult 
men are formally excluded. The 
whole of their life lies within the 
range of these questions, on the 
significance of which they are not 
consulted. The economical world 
is divided into two parties, who 
must act together in order that 
society should be preserved. These 
are the many who live by wages, 
and the few who pay wages in 
order to obtain profit. As yet 
Parliament is a senate of the latter 
only; and the former, in so far as 
they are able, defend themselves by 
a trade union, vindicate themselves 
by strikes, will hereafter, unless 
they are taken into council speedily, 
avenge themselves by a gigantic 
exodus. 

For there are not wanting signs 
that with many artisans, especially 
in the north of England, the 
machinery of a trades union is 
being superseded by that of emigra- 
tion. These men are slowly coming 
to the conclusion that their best 
policy is to seek a high labour 
market, and that the indirect means 
which have been hitherto adopted, 
by which they have striven to make . 
labour dear at home, are certainly 
costly, and of doubtful efficacy. 
Hence they have adopted a plan 
by which a portion of the society’s 
income is devoted to the explora- 
tion of labour fields, persons selected 
out of the union by ballot being the 
agents for reporting on the pro- 
spects of labour in the United 
States and elsewhere. Should the 
report be favourable, we are as- 
sured by those who are thoroughly 
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conversant with the movement and 
profoundly interested in the deter- 
mination arrived at by the artisans, 
the best and most enterprising will 
emigrate en masse. The eyes of 
the whole or great part of these 
artisans are fixed on the United 
States. They study the news- 
papers of the Republic with far 
greater care than they do those of 
their native country. They con- 
trast the dignity which labour 
achieves in the New World, the 
social advantages, the political free- 
dom, the material progress which 
are offered them, with the sullen 
distrust, the unfair criticism, the 
ill-disguised rancour with which 
they meet at home. The great 
mass of the artisans in England 
are, we may be sure, profoundly 
disaffected at their political posi- 
tion; feel they have no true home 
in their native land; and when 
they seem to be indifferent, are, 
in reality, organised to secure 
themselves as best they may, and 
by the machinery which is at their 


disposal, the best terms they can 
from the capitalist, while they are 
meditating, with increasing atten- 
tion, the means by which they may 
find a more hopeful field for their 
labour, and a kindlier sympathy 


towards them. But it is still a 
question whether, when the de- 
mand for labour is so urgent as it 
is now, and the markets of the 
world are becoming wider and 
wider yearly, large emigration be 
not a loss rather than an advantage. 
It cannot surely be questioned that 
it is a great evil, when its tendency 
is either to eliminate the most 
active and enterprising among the 
labourers of the country, or even 
to reduce the aggregate of their 
numbers far below the demand 
which the progress of national 
prosperity makes upon the supply. 

If, indeed, the laws which were 
to be found on our statute book 
little more than forty years ago 
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could be revived, if combinations 
among labourers could be declared 
illegal, if emigration could be for- 
bidden, if we could restore the 
severity of the old parochial law 
of settlement, if we could annihi- 
late all the experience of compara- 
tive freedom which the artisans 
have gathered since 1825, and the 
upper classes could constrain the 
men whom they so thoroughly dis- 
trust; the attitude now taken 
against the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people would be intelligible. 
But it is out of all prudence to 
accord them full liberty of action 
in respect of their labour, to do 
away with all restraint in their 
search for employment, and in the 
adoption of such means as they 
think essential to securing their 
share in the distribution of the 
products of labour, and to per- 
sistently deny them the faculty of 
an effective judgment in the elec- 
tion of that legislature, which is 
annually more and more concerned 
with these economical questions, 
among which the relation of la- 
bour and capital are the most 
dominant and important. 

If, however, at no remote period 
the great mass of English labour is 
invited to take part in public affairs, 
is empowered to exercise an in- 
fluence on elections, and is brought 
face to face with the social problems 
whose solution lies at present in the 
hands of capitalists only, and with 
only a section of these, the artisan 
and labourer will find himself with 
his trade union, in company with a 
variety of otherand similar arrange- 
ments, all avowedly or covertly un- 
dertaken to protect the supposed 
interests of particular occupations, 
He will find law or custom creating 
and maintaining artificial barriers 
in favour of social rank and pro- 
fessional employment, and he will 
not be slow to discern that these 
regulations areidentical in character 
with those which he has created and 
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fostered for his own purposes, when 
he has found it possible to do so. 
But he will also, by the very expe- 
rience which he has been forced to 
acquire, both from the working of 
the machinery which he has adopted, 
and by the relentless criticism to 
which his action has been subjected, 
be far more competent to pronounce 
on the real value of the safeguards 
which his trades union has afforded 
to his labour, than his social supe- 
riors are. He will begin to estimate 
at its real significance what is the 
worth of the phrase which he has 
constantly in his mouth, or to 
which he is continually listening, 
‘the tyranny,’ namely, ‘of capita- 
lists,’ and as he is himself, by the 
nature of his occupations, interested 
in the price of that which he pro- 
duces, he will ask himself whether 
hismoney wages are really increased 
by the rules of his society, and if 
they are, whether the gain be not 
after all really nominal, because the 
price is enhanced to himself; and 
whether the political society of 
which he is nowan effectual member, 
and the economical progress of the 
people, which he is now invited to 
discuss, are not really imperilled by 
the restraints of a trades union. 
Towards the solution of these and 
similar questions, all directly bear- 
ing on the relations subsisting be- 
tween the two economical elements 
of labour and capital, a longer ac- 
quaintance with the working of co- 
operative association will contribute 
great assistance. The practice of 
co-operation is the practicalharmony 
of the two co-ordinate, but appa- 
rently antagonist interests. With 
instinctive intelligence, the artisans 
who have entered into these arrange- 
ments have seen the precise diffe- 
rence between profit and wages, 
identifying the former with the rate 
of interest, and assigning the latter 
to the labour of superintendence as 
well as to the mere process of pro- 
duction. They have thus seen that 
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advances of capital are necessarily 
made at market rates of uniform 
amount; that the capitalist is him- 
self, in so far as he superintends his 
own work, collects his own mate- 
rials, chaffers with his own custo- 
mers, a labourer as well as them- 
selves, and that any attempt to take 
undue advantage of him, is to 
depress one kind of labour in the 
supposed interest of another kind. 
They know that they are, that all 
labour is, powerless to control the 
rate of interest, and that if they are 
able to raise their own wages arti- 
ficially, they must do so at the ex- 
pense of the public, of the consumer, 
that is—of themselves. 

The mass of artisans, we may be 
quite sure,areas well acquainted with 
the reciprocal relations of labour and 
capital as any economist is, or can be. 
They donot mistake their relation to 
the means by which they are sup- 
ported, by which their labour is set 
in motion. They know and discuss 
the price of that which they contri- 
bute to produce, and can disintegrate 
accurately every one of the consti- 
tuents which it represents. They 
are dissatisfied when they conclude 
that an extraordinary part of the 
gross price is assigned to the em- 
ployer, and they hasten to secure by 
indirect means the advantage which 
they think they ought to share. But 
it is probable that they may be in 
time to come informed, that on the 
whole, the demand for their labour 
is the safest criterion of a possible 
rise in wages, and may interpret the 
best means for bettering their con- 
dition as accurately as they can 
analyse the share which each con- 
tributor to an article in demand 
secures to himself. 

It is possible, indeed, that the 
introduction of the labouring classes 
to political power may ultimately 
induce considerable changes in the 
social practices of the community. 
But if such changes take place, the 
result will not be due to any assault 
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made on existing institutions, but 
to the general acknowledgment that 
the institutions are themselves un- 
tenable or inexpedient. Hereafter, 
as now, the mass of the community 
will elect its leaders from those who 
possess the culture of higher edu- 
cation, the advantages of superior 
rank, the tact acquired by wider 
experience ; tfot from any blind ad- 
miration of these faculties, but from 
seeing the dexterity which they 
bestow on their possessor. They 
will accord their confidence gene- 
rously, because they are, on the 
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whole, incomparably more indepen- 
dent than the present possessors of 
political power. They will forma 
just estimate of public affairs, partly 
because they are more immediately 
concerned in a wise policy and a 
just government than other classes 
are, most of all because the object 
of their life is to apportion its own 
share in the distribution of wealth 
to capital and labour, and because 
they know that both must be equally 
protected in order to exist and 
prosper. 
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MARSTONS. 


CHAPTER V. 


AVANT, PENDANT, ET APRES. 


OT until the answer was des- 
patched, was Olivia told of the 
invitation. 

‘I should be much happier spend- 
ing the evening with you, father. 
I don’t want to go to these people’s 
house a bit. I scarcely know them. 
Let Rupert escort Aunt Clo, and 
let me remain at home. I can’t 
bear your being left by yourself.’ 

‘God bless my soul! If a man 
of seventy-five can’t be by himself 
for two or three hours, he must be 
a poor creature, or have a very bad 
conscience, Olivia. I wish you’d 
get rid of that idea that I always 
must have some one with me. If 
you’d only get better coals and 
candles—that’s all Iask. You do 
keep these rooms so confoundedly 
dark, it is as much as one can do to 
find the way to one’s mouth.’ 

‘Dear father,’ said his daughter, 
looking at him with loving eyes, 
and shaking her head sadly, in her 
consciousness that he could not see 
her ; ‘you must find it very dark, 
I’m sure; and that is why your 
children who are young and strong 
don’t like to leave you; not that 
you cannot stand solitude, father, 
better than any one—not that— 
oh, no.’ 

She stooped down,and kissed his 
forehead ; but he only suffered this 
little approach to sentiment under 
protest. 

‘ There—there—that will do now. 
Where’s the paper? You didn’t 
finish it, did you? You read the 
City article, and about the fire at 
Leeds—awful, to be sure! A 
terrible calamity!—any other 
news ?’ 

‘Well, here is a paragraph en- 
titled “ A Strange Visitor.” “The 
little town of was thrown into 





a state of commotion on Saturday 
last, by the appearance of a bear at 
large in the streets. The inhabi- 
tants, it may be imagined, fled in 
all directions, and it was not with- 
out considerable difficulty and peril, 
that the unwelcome stranger was 
captured. This was effected at last, 
by some one from a first-floor win- 
dow, flinging a net over Bruin, and 
during his efforts to disentangle 
himself, the chain which he had 
broken was made once more secure 
around his neck. It appears that an 
enterprising hairdresser had made 
this singular purchase the previous 
day from a travelling menagerie 
overstocked with bears, meaning to 
kill and extract the grease from this 
inhabitant of the Polar regions. As 
may be surmised, the inhabitants of 
, taking the law into their own 
hands, insisted upon the hair- 
dresser’s at once fulfilling his inten- 
tions, and Bruin was despatched 
without further loss of time.” ’ 

‘Horrible! What a predica- 
ment—meeting a bear, in a cul- 
de-sac, we'll say, without a chance of 
escape! If one clambered up a 
water-pipe, why the bear would 
come after one, and of course 
nobody would open a door or a 
window to let one in. No one was 
killed, then ?’ 

‘No, apparently not ; but here is 
a garotte robbery, in which the suf- 
ferer has been fearfully wounded. 
“On Tuesday night last, as a 
gentleman named Hilman was walk- 
ing down Baker Street, at eleven 
o’clock, he was met by o 

‘Olivia, my dear!’ cries Miss 
Pringle, entering the room in a 
fume: ‘do come and give me your 
advice. I am terribly put out. 
That stupid creature of mine has 
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been and mistaken the order I gave 
her so distinctly, and trimmed 
my 

“¢ Well?’ said Mr. Marston, im- 
patiently, ‘go on; what was he met 
by ?’ 

My new green satin gown 

‘ What?’ he inquired again, yet 
more impatiently. 

‘With black instead of white 
lace!’ screamed Aunt Clo. ‘And 
it’s cut—that is the worst of it—all 
round the neck, and the aris too— 
Oh, it’s abominable !’ 

‘What the deuce is your aunt 
talking about ? Who is it that is 
cut round the neck, and the arms, 
too? I wish people would speak 
distinctly. The robber couldn’t 
have had time to maim him in that 
way, in the street.’ 

Olivia laughed heartily. 

‘It’s my aunt’s dress she is talk- 
ing of.’ 

‘Oh, confound her dress,’ he 
muttered to himself. 

‘Isn’t it provoking ?’ continued 
Miss Pringle, too much absorbed in 
her woe to think of joking. ‘ And 
I had made up my mind to wear 
it at the Pomfrets; and now the 
black is spoilt, for what I wanted 
it.’ 

‘It will look very nice where it 
is,—on the green,’ observed Olivia. 

‘Not at all. I look a perfect 
fright in green, without white to 
relieve it. I'll make her unpick it, 
every stitch. Servants are the plague 
of one’s life, that’s the truth, Olivia. 
They’re always stupid — always 
making mistakes. Do come up to 
my room, my dear, and give me 
your advice.’ 

‘I will come presently, when I 
have done reading the paper, Aunt 
Clo.’ ; 

Then, as Mr. Marston heard the 
door close behind his irritated sister- 
in-law, he murmured— 

* Foolish woman! I say, Olivia, 
when you go to balls and dinners, 
don’t let them turn your head, 
girl, and stuff it full of finery and 
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nonsense. Else, may be, you had 
better have stayed at home.’ 

The Wednesday came: and wit- 
nessed that event which, by the 
force of a strong will, Miss Pringle 
had brought about. Olivia Marston 
was present, for the first time in 
her life, at an English dinner-party. 
And, contrary to her own expecta- 
tions, she was amused. Her right- 
hand neighbour, Mr. Lionel Pomfret 
(who had taken her in, by Mrs. 
Pomfret’s dexterous arrangement), 
did not, indeed, address a single 
syllable to her, during dinner; and 
as Olivia was not accustomed to try 
and make conversation to young 
men, she resigned herself, without 
any compunction, to the pleasant 
neighbour who sat on her other 
side. The heir of the house of 
Pomfret was small, and sickly-look- 
ing, with neat, mean features, an 
unwholesome colour, and a glass in 
his eye. His very thin hair was 
gummed tight to his head, and his 
diminutive moustaches gummed 
straight on end, away from his face. 
He wore a very elaborate shirt, with 
large pearl studs ; and in the society 
of ladies, at least,—as may have 
been inferred from his mother’s and 
sisters’ conversation—he had not a 
word to say. It was reported by 
his friends that there were certain 
exceptions to this rule; but if so, 
the exceptions did not fall in that 
circle of society which Mrs. Pomfret 
cultivated; and this was perhaps 
quite as well. Olivia’s left-hand 
neighbour was Julian Westbrook. 
Mrs. Pomfret viewed the arrange- 
ment by which her nephew got next 
Miss Marston with vexation, and 
now that she saw Olivia’s attention 
monopolised, it went far to spoil 
the pleasure of the evening for the 
good lady. She began to regret 
that she had asked Julian to come. 
But then he was such an addition, 
on these occasions, that it was felt 
to be dull when he did not come; 
and his aunt could never withstand 
the pleasure of securing her hand- 
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some, fashionable nephew, who had 
more invitations than he could pos- 
sibly accept, and who indulged his 
aunt’s weakness, by retailing the 
gossip of circles beyond her reach. 
He was far too knowi ing to try and 
entertain Olivia with such. He 
talked, as well informed men of the 
world do, upon a variety of topics, 
with equal facility. He had con- 
siderable taste for painting and 
music (of the modern schools—he 
honestly confessed that he hated all 
that was ‘ classical,’ in either art) ; 
he had travelled a good deal; he 
had at least dabbled in all sorts of 
books, and finally, he possessed that 
aptness in conveying to others a 
vivid impression of what he had 
heard, seen, and read, which is 
essential to pleasantness. If the 
greater part of those ladies, how- 
ever, who had sat beside Julian at 
dinners that season, had listened to 
his conversation with Olivia, they 


would have been surprised. He 
was a many-sided man. 
The annoyance Mrs. Pomfret 


naturally felt at seeing her son so 
completely eclipsed where she 
wished him to shine, was counter- 
balanced, in some measure, by watch- 
ing how very nicely Kate and Rupert 
Marston were getting on, upon the 
opposite side. Before the second 
course was off the table, the fond 
mother had arranged it all in her 
own mind; and was calculating what 
it was likely that Mr. Marston would 
allow his son. Sir James Yellowly, 
the East India Director, who sat 
beside her, found that his remarks 
fell upon inattentive ears, but being 
a good-natured man, and knowing 
that Lady Yellowly herself was 
always sadly preoccupied during 
the solemn banquets which they 
periodically gave in Harley Street, 
he bore no r esentment ; ; but devoted 
himself chiefly to Miss Pringle, 
who, indeed, as we know, required 
no encouragement to talk with 
enough volubility for two. 

There was another point upon 
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which Mrs. Pomfret’s mind was 
not quite at rest during dinner. 
Indeed when she turned her eyes 
in the direction of a rigid elderly 
young lady who sat at the further 
end of the table, on Mr. Pomfret’s 
left hand, the thoughts of the 
hostess became harrowed by the 
cruel suspicion that she had com- 
mitted a breach of etiquette.- On 
Mr. Pomfret’s right, sat a plain 
middle-aged lady, whose husband, 
Captain Bagshott, was a _ dis- 
tinguished sailor. He it was who 
had handed the rigid elderly young 
lady to dinner ; and apparently he 
did not find his position beside her 
quite agreeable.“ Mrs. Pamfret’s 
arrangements had been all thrown 
out, owing to Lady Yellowly’s sud- 
denly having the influenza. At the 
last moment, little Mary — only 
sixteen — was dressed, and sent 
down, to fill the vacant seat at 
table. 

‘My dear Miss Pringle,’ said 
Mrs. Pomfret, immediately the 
ladies had retired, while she drew 
her guest at the same time to a 
distant corner of the room, ‘do tell 
me whether I was wrong in sending 
Mrs. Bagshott out first, before Miss 
Turkaine ? Ought Miss Turkaine 
to have precedence, as a baronet’s 
daughter? Captain Bagshott, you 
know, isC.B. ,and I alwaysimagined 
that the wives of Companions of the 
Bath, you know, went out be- 
fore baronet’s daughters, but I may 
be mistaken—and I should be so 
distressed to have done what looks 
so ignorant and stupid. Miss Tur- 
kaine stands very much upon her 
precedence, and I observed that she 
didn’t look at all pleased during 
dinner.’ 

Miss Pringle racked her brain to 
recall some analogous case, and 
how the delicate question had then 
been decided. She remembered 
upon one occasion, at Cheltenham, 
seeing Mrs. Carbuncle taken out 
before Miss Catherine Weal, who, 
as everybody knew, was a baronet’s 

Cc 
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daughter ; but then Mrs. Carbuncle 
was niece, by marriage, to the late 
Earl of Mountgarnet,—which might 
make a difference. Upon the whole, 
the case appeared involved in such 
doubt, and there was so much to be 
said on both sides, that it was a 
great relief to Mrs. Pomfret’s mind 
when, upon reference to a Peerage, 
at Miss Pringle’s suggestion, the 
table of precedency gave it trium- 
phantly in her favour. 

When the men came upstairs, 
Miss Marston was asked to sing or 
play, and upon her declining, on 
the score that her musical capacity 
was small, and only fit for home 
consumption, Kate sat down to ac- 
company her cousin Julian, whose 
playing on the French horn was 
renowned, it appeared. With that 
happy, careless manner of his, he 
rose from Miss Marston’s side on 
the sofa, and induced his long legs 
to carry him in the direction of the 
piano, where Kate had been sitting 
ready for some minutes. Then, out 
of a rose-wood casket, he drew 
a beautifully finished silver horn. 
Now, about this instrument there 
are differences of taste ; some per- 
sons are dead to the 
trumpets :. but few women, at least, 
are dead to the charm of a good- 
looking man exhaling his very soul, 
apparently, in long-draw n cadences, 
with grace and gentleman-like pro- 
priety. ‘Mr. Westbrook’s playing 
is so soft !’—‘So much feeling !’ 
Those were the phrases one heard 
passed round the room, from all the 
pretty lips present. It was hard if so 
handsome a man, playing with such 
expression, should not be allowed a 
few false notes. And, to say the 
truth, he did not deny himself this 
lnxur 'y, occasion: ally. 

While Julian is playing ‘ Ange si 
pur’ with impassioned pathos, and 
eyebrows that rise and fall in sym- 
pathy with the emotions of each 
bar, Rupert has sat down by the 
little quiet school-girl, who is won- 
dering if any one will ever speak to 
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her, in her far-off corner of the 
room. He has found her out, how- 
ever. Perhaps he wants to talk to 
her of her sister, who is engaged at 
the piano ? Mrs. Pomfret makes 
up her mind that this must be the 
case. She fails to elicit much cor- 
roboration of this view, however, 
when she questions little Mary that 
night, in her room. The girl thinks 
it was so kind of Mr. Marston to 
come and sit by her when she was 
all alone ; and he is so nice, and so 
handsome, and he talked so plea- 
santly! But it does not appear 
that sister Kate’s name was men- 
tioned between the two. 


The little school-girl will think of 


that evening for along time. The 
young man will go away, and forget 
all about it. The moral of which i is 
that little school-girls had better 
not be brought down, to fill up 
empty places at dinner. 

Lionel, the whole of this evening, 
was a despair to Mrs. Pomfret. 
Now was the opportunity, when 
Olivia was sitting on the sofa, with 
a place unoccupied beside her, and 
Julian was busy with his French 
horn, for Lionel to redeem his cha- 
racter. Finding that no telegraphic 
signals produced any effect upon 
her son, his mother took the ex- 
treme measure of crossing the room 
to implore him to ‘ go and be civil’ 
to Miss Marston. 

‘I can’t, ma. 
my sort. 
up.’ 


ce 


She regularly sews me 


Sews you up!” Nonsense, 
Lionel. Don’t talk in that absurd 
way—and do have a little more 
self-confidence, my dear boy. She’s 
a most charming girl, and ’m sure 
not the least shy. Just look how 
Julian and she have been talking. 
Do go and say something ?’ 

‘I haven’t got Julian’s cheek, 
ma. He’s so deuced cheeky, he is. 
And then he has always lots of 
chaff ready. I haven’t any. I like 
a jolly woman, that'll help a fellow 
on, a bit—-not such a swell as that 


She aint one of 
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galis. It’s no use, ma—I can’t go 
and talk—TI don’t know what tosay.’ 

With a heavy sigh the maternal 
Macchiavelli heaved herself away 
towards Olivia’s sofa. She must 
trust to time and accident, she saw. 
Yet a judicious word might not be 
out of place. 

‘My dear boy,’ she whispered, 
sinking into the cushions at Olivia’s 
side, ‘is so very diffident—does 
himself so little justice. No one 
knows the stores of his mind—the 
refinement of his nature—for he 
never shows himself as he really 
is, Miss Marston. And then he is 
so afraid of not pleasing, of being 
thought forward and so on, that 
when he admires any one very much, 
he is always more silent than ever 
—remains at a distance, and shows 
to the worst advantage. It is such 
a pity, isn’t it P’ 

‘Ah! a great pity.’ 

Olivia was listening to ‘ Ange si 
pur,’ and thinking of the last time 
she heard it, at Lisbon, in the 
‘Favorite.’ She scarcely heard a 
word of the sibilation Mrs. Pomfret 
was pouring into her ear. 

‘Some people have the capacity 
of making the most of their gifts— 


- like Julian,’ continued his aunt; 


‘and those people of course get on 
in a way that poor Lionel, I fear, 
never will. It is wonderful how 
Julian has got on! But then he 
has no diffidence to stand in his 
way—such an advantage. Plays 
charmingly, doesn’t_he ? so soft. 
Some women, however, do not like 
quite so much & plomb—they prefer 
a little more diffidence in a man— 
and indeed there is no doubt that 
the most valuable qualities are not 
those which show themselves on 
the surface, however attractive it 
may make people in society.’ 

But now ‘ Ange si pur’ had come 
to an end; the last spasm of the 
eyebrows had subsided ; the silver 
horn dropped amidst a murmur 
of applause, and Mrs. Pomfret 


called out, 
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‘That is quite beautiful, my dear 
Julian, but you mustn’t leave off. 
They’ve just begun another rubber 
of whist. Do pray give us some- 
thing else. What is that beautiful 
thing we heard the other night at 
the concert—sung by that pretty 
woman—don’t you remember ?’ 

** Robert, toi qui j’aime,” mam- 
ma,’ said Kate. ‘ Have you got it 
arranged, Julian ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered shortly; ‘I 
haven’t.’ 

‘I wish you'd get it, Julian,’ said 
his aunt, ‘I never heard anything 
more thrilling than it was, as that 
Mrs. ——, what was her name ? 
sang it, with such intense passion. 
You must remember, Julian, for you 
were quite excited while she was 
singing. <A very pretty woman, 
and such avoice. I have it ringing 
in my ears, now.’ 

‘It requires a woman’s voice to 
give that song effect,’ said the horn- 
player, indifferently. ‘Here, Kate, 
let us try the ‘“ Trovatore.”’ 

‘By all means. Elliston was the 
woman’s name, mamma. She isa 
beginner, I suppose, for I have 
never seen her name anywhere else. 
You promised, next time we saw it 
down for a concert, that you would 
go.’ 

‘Come, Kate, let us begin,’ said 
her cousin impatiently. 

As the party from the Cedars 
were driving home that evening, 
Miss Pringle was loud in praise of 
the delightful evening they had 
passed. 

‘Nothing could be more agree- 
able than Sir James Yellowly du- 
ring dinner—so chatty. And our 
rubber really quite reminded me of 
Harrowgate; so very pleasant. Mr. 
Pomfret is a perfect gentleman, and 
a very steady nice player, and he 
complimented me upon my play. 
We won two rubbers, Olivia. As to 
that Captain Bagshott, he may be a 
very gallant officer, but I’m very 
glad he wasn’t my partner, that’s 
all. He revoked twice. I hope 
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you amused yourself, my dear. I 
pitied you going in with that horrid, 
vulgar eldest son—the only one of 
the family that is objectionable, eh ?’ 
(The fact is, she had overheard 
Lionel ask his mother ‘who that 
little old party in a yellow wig is?’ 
Miss Pringle never could forget 
this. But for this, she would have 
warmly encouraged Mrs. Pomfret’s 
maternal scheme, no doubt; as it 
was, she never could endure his 
name henceforward.) ‘ However,’ 
she continued, ‘ you were not depen- 
dent on him, I was glad to see. The 


big man seemed to make himself 


pleasant, didn’t he? But do you 
like all that trumpeting in a room ? 
I’m not very musical, you know, so 
I’m no judge. I remember a man 
once playing a horn or something 
under my window, and though of 
course it was gratifying, I thought 
it a horrid bore; and. really in a 


room, I think it reminds one of 


being in a stage-coach.’ 

‘Mr. Westbrook plays with a 
great deal of expression,’ said 
Olivia; ‘I liked itso much. It’sa 
pity that he isn’t always quite in 
tune, perhaps.’ 

‘Always ?’ said Rupert, laughing. 
* My dear Olivia, “ the wind bloweth 
where it listeth ” in that man’s 
horn. I don’t fancy his look at 
all, and I think his playing quite 
as great an infliction as Aunt Clo 
does.’ 

‘I’m not so fastidious as you are 
about music, fortunately. I believe 
I can get pleasure out of what isn’t 
first-rate.’ 

‘Then the fellow’s such a prig. 
T hate his looks.’ 

‘You know nothing but his looks, 
do you? You didn’t talk to him. 
If you had, you’d have found him 
very pleasant, and not at all con- 
ceited.’ 

‘That’s what women always 
think when a man takes the trouble 
of being agreeable tothem. Inever 
saw a fellow give himself greater 
airs. Did you notice his manner 
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to his aunt and cousins ? 
cool hand.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. I 
didn’t shake hands with him,’ 
laughed his sister. ‘1 only know 
that if you'd had Mr. Lionel Pom- 
fret sitting on one side of you at 
dinner, you'd have been glad to find 
any one as agreeable as Mr. West- 
brook on the other.’ 

‘Young Pomfret doesn’t look as 
if he’d set the Thames on fire—but 
his sisters are niceish girls—the 
youngest is a pretty little thing. I 
like the family altogether better 
than I expected.’ 

Aunt Clo was dozing audibly in a 
corner of the carriage, or she would 
not have allowed such tame praise 
to pass unchallenged. 


Such a 





CHAPTER VI. 
ANXIETIES. 


Rupert Marsten’s anxieties had 
been allayed upon the subject 
of Lozados, or, it may be sup- 
posed, he would hardly have en- 
tered so readily into the humours of 
the Pomfret entertainment. But 
his father’s old friends, De Castro 
and Montalba, as well as other Por- 
tuguese whom he had consulted, 
laughed to scorn the idea of the 
great Lisbon house being in a 
critical condition. They assured 
him—and had they not been in 
business all their lives >—that such 
reports were not unfrequently set 
afloat, to serve some particular 
end. They knew there were ‘bears’ 
in this case, who were trying to de- 
preciate the market of Portuguese 
stock. Lozados was no mercantile 

gambler—no successful man of yes- 
aes, whom a chance might ruin, 
as a chance had made. His credit 
was consolidated by half a century 
of steadfast respectability, by the 
uprightness of his dealings, the 
shrewdness of his intellect, and, 
above all, by his abstinence from 
all speculation. Rupert was only 
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too glad to believe that the warn- 
ings of Mr. Claxton and other 
English friends had no other foun- 
dation than the wise general prin- 
ciple, that an excessive rate of in- 
terest paid upon capital indicates a 
corresponding amount of insecurity. 
As he could not bring his father to 
admit this, he wisely put the sub- 
ject away from his mind as much as 
possible. 

The intimacy between the Pom- 
frets and Mr. Marston’s family 
ripened in a way that was not fore- 
seen or sought, and could scarcely 
be accounted for, by Olivia and her 
brother. The strong will of the 
mother on the one side, who lost no 
opportunity of cultivating this inti- 
macy, and the readiness of the aunt 
to embrace such, on the other, were 
the two motive powers that brought 
about this result. Upon some pre- 
text or other no three days elapsed 
without an interchange of notes, a 
visit, a walk together, a party made 
up to some exhibition in London, 
an evening spent at the Park, or 
one of the few favoured houses in 
the neighbourhood which Mrs. Pom- 
fret patronised. It followed that 
Olivia saw very much more than 
Rupert of their new friends. Except 
in the case of their evening meet- 
ings, which with all Mrs. Pomfret’s 
best endeavours could only be occa- 
sional, the young man of business 
was of course absent. The flame 
which the anxious mother flattered 
herself was lit that first evening did 
not burn as vigorously as could be 
wished ; yet, Heaven knows, it was 
not for want of fanning. Rupert 
accepted their invitations, and went 
with them to the opera. He talked 
and laughed with Kate, as in duty 
bound; indeed, he thought her a 
very nice girl; but he went no 
further. He was not the least bit 
in love, though poor Mrs. Pomfret 
still tried hard to persuade herself 
that this was the case. Unfor- 
tunately there was another heart 
concerned in the matter, which 
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anxious mammas in like circum- 
stances are apt to forget. Kate was 
not yet a blasée young lady ; she had 
been out a couple of years, but had 
seen few men in any degree of inti- 
macy. This young and good-looking 
man, she was now, for three or four 
months, seeing very often. It was 
small wonder that though Rupert’s 
attitude remained unchanged, the 
girl was gradually falling in love, 
or fancying herself so, which, for 
the time being, at all events, came 
to the same thing. Foolish Mrs. 
Pomfret ! 

Towards Olivia, therefore, from 
different motives, the feelings of 
both mother and daughter were 
drawn. They neither of them re- 
laxed their efforts to win her friend- 
ship; and to such a measure of that 
sentiment as springs from gratitude 
for kindness they attained. She 
felt, indeed, a lively desire to respond 
to their warm demonstrations of 
affection. The circle of her friends 
had hitherto been so limited, espe- 
cially among women, that she could 
not remain untouched by the efforts 
of mother and daughter to break 
through the cold ground of ac- 
quaintance, and draw closer to her. 
Most people with any power of 
attraction about them have known 
what it was to meet with some 
enthusiastic admirer, who by the 
sheer strength with which he fastens 
and holds on to their friendship, 
leaves them without the power to 
shake him away. This was pretty 
much the case with Olivia and her 
new friends. Kate was very com- 
monplace, but she was a blind wor- 
shipper of Olivia’s, partly, no doubt, 
in consequence of Rupert. Mrs. 
Pomfret’s was even a more genuine 
admiration. Quite apart from the 
insane idea which possessed her, of 
forcing a wife upon her son, and the 
many advantages which Miss Mar- 
ston united for the part of daughter- 
in-law, the elder lady had that per- 
ception of Olivia’s character, which 
a lower: nature, coming in contact 
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with a higher one, occasionally 
obtains. There was no one point 
of resemblance between them ; but 
this, though it might render sym- 
pathy difficult on Olivia’s part, was 
certainly an additional attraction 
in Mrs. Pomfret’s eyes. She was 
so far removed from a dull woman 
that she knew her own short- 
comings, and could appreciate quali- 
ties to which she was unaccustomed. 
Olivia’s simplicity and unworld- 
liness, her unselfishness, and the 
absence in her of all pretension, all 
effort to attract admiration, were 
great charms in Mrs. Pomfret’s 
eyes. 

‘That girl will be the making of 
Lionel,’ said the worthy mother one 
night to her husband. ‘She is a 
true lady, Pomfret; that is what 
Olivia Marston is, and what Lionel 
wants, to draw him out properly. 
Mark my words, he will be a dif- 
ferent man when they’ve been mar- 
ried a year.’ 

‘But, my dear, it seems to me— 
eh ?—that he doesn’t fancy the 
girl. He doesn’t speak half a dozen 
words to her when she is here, and 
I don’t think he ever calls there. 
You know best, my dear, I dare 
say; but it does seem to me that 
there is no chance of this coming 
to pass, at present, a bit more thau 
there was of his marrying Miss 
Wilde last year, or Miss ; 

‘Oh, Pomfret, don’t revert to 
that, please. I’m quite ashamed of 
myself when I think of my having 
wanted him to marry that girl. It 
was all my horrid worldliness; 
there was nothing but her connec- 
tion to recommend her. This is a 
very different case. The man who 
gets Olivia Marston, I don’t care 
who he is, if he’s a duke’s eldest 
son, Pomfret, he is a lucky man. 
And I don’t despair. She is 
getting accustomed to us now, and, 
there’s nothing like a girl getting 
to know a man’s family will. She 
knows what she has got to look to. 
I confess it will require manage- 
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ment, Pomfret—a good deal of 
management, but that, you know, 
I’m accustomed to. And for my 
dear boy, I do feel it is a prize 
worth trying for.’ 

‘If I were to offer an opinion,’ 
said Mr. Pomfret, hesitatingly, 
and, as usual, with great deference 
to his better half, ‘it would be that 
Lionel has no chance—even if he 
were to try, which he doesn’t—as 
long as Julian is always here. You 
shouldn’t ask him quite so often, if 
you want to get Lionel to talk to 
the girl, my dear. It’s no business 
of mine, of course; I merely offer 
an opinion. But it seems to me 
that Miss Marston finds Julian a 
very agreeable fellow, as, indeed, he 
is; but it isn’t your boy’s game, 
that’s all.’ 

‘Well, Pomfret, Julian is your 
nephew, remember, and has been 
brought up like one of ourselves 
here. He has always come down 
whenever he likes, and I don’t see 
how I’can stop his visits suddenly. 
Besides, my dear, with all his 
faults (and I know he is horridly 
selfish and a mauvais soojet), Julian 
is immensely useful, and I shouldn’t 
like to throw him over quite. But 
I told Olivia Marston at the very 
first, and I have repeated it con- 
stantly since, that Julian isn’t a 
marrying man. I told her about 
that affair two years ago, and how 
many other scrapes he had been in 
altogether ; in short, I thought it 
right to open her eyes about him. 
Olivia is a very superior girl. [I’m 
not afraid of her falling in love 
with him. She likes him very well 
to talk to, and that is all, depend 
on it.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, I dare say you’re 
right,’ said Mr. Pomfret, as he 
turned round and fell asleep. 

This, then, was the state of things 
at the end of three months from 
the day Miss Marston first dined at 
Caverton Park. How far Mrs. 
Pomfret was justified in the inter- 
pretation we have just heard her 
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give of the young lady’s feelings 
towards Julian Westbrook will be 
seen presently. 

Rupert found himself in the same 
railway-carriage with Lionel and 
two of his choice companions, one 
evening, on his way from town 
The young men were discussing 
Julian, by no means a favourite 
with any of them, when Rupert 
entered the carriage. 

‘Such achap for women! always 
in a mess with one or other. He 
went on like anything last year with 
a gal at Brighton, and then walked 
off as cool. D’you remember, too, 
that little actress he was so sweet 
on, two yearsago? By Jove! that 
was near being a pretty kettle of 
fish. He was awfully spoony.’ 

‘But she was married !’ 

‘That was what saved him, man! 
Why, bless you, you didn’t think 
Julian was over particular about 
the seventh commandment, did 
you? Bill says that he was very 
near having to fight a duel at Baden 
last year about a Rooshian princess. 
Tcan’t think what the women see 
about him, for my part, only he’s 
such a lot of brass.’ 

That was pretty much Rupert’s 
unexpressed opinion, too. His bile 
rose whenever he found himself in 
this man’s company. He could be 
lenient—knowing his own weakness, 
how could he be otherwise ?—to the 
follies of passion; but to the syste- 
matic vice and heartless trifling 
begotten of vanity alone, he was 
utterly pitiless. 

It is a June morning. At the 
Cedars breakfast is just over, and 
Olivia comes out upon the terrace 
looking as fresh in her muslin dress 
as the rose she stoops to gather. 
Then she looks out to the river 
between the black arms of the 
cedars, and now to the pea-green 
fields beyond, where the buttercups 
shine like specks of gold in the glit- 
tering sunlight, and nature stares 
out as hard and vividly brilliant as 
the crudest Pre-Raphaelite picture. 
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Suddenly, between those fields 
and her, the sharp prow of a boat 
is seen parting the swift-flowing 
waters of the river. Then the 
single figure in this ‘out-rigger’ 
becomes visible, plying a long, slow, 
vigorous stroke, that sends the foam- 
flakes flying from his oar. And 
then, by a neatly executed man- 
ceuvre, the boat, obeying the hand of 
its master, runs into a little creek 
at the foot of the Cedars garden. 
Olivia has recognised the boat and 
its occupant. He has more than 
once paid visits thus, whereby the 
village and neighbourhood have lost 
the opportunity of discussing why 
Mr. Westbrook’s horse should be 
seen so often turning in at the gate 
of the Cedars. Never before, how- 
ever has he called so early. Olivia 
wonders what has brought him at 
this hour, and remembers, with 
some annoyance, that Rupert, whose 
prejudice against Westbrook is still 
great, has been detained an hour 
later than usual, and is still in the 
house. The tall, strong figure of 
the rower, a loose jacket thrown 
over his striped jersey, his face and 
hands tanned already many degrees 
browner than when we saw him in 
the spring, comes with its long in- 
dolent gait swinging up across the 
lawn towards the terrace where 
Olivia stands. She does not call her 
aunt or retire, as most properly 
bred young ladies would think it 
necessary to do. She simply sits 
down. 

‘I am an early visitor, Miss 
Marston ; excuse me. Iam rowing 
part of the way up to Windsor, and 
stopped to ask you a question on 
the way. The Guards have a ball 
there next week. Will you go, if I 
get you and your aunt an invitation ? 
Iam sure I can manage it, and I 
think you would be amused. Do 
say “Yes.”’ 

Olivia shook her head and smiled. 

“ Such dissipations are quite out 
of my line. Do you know, I have 
never been to a ball.’ 
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‘So much the better. 
beginning now, then.’ 

‘The quiet old house wouldn’t 
know what to make of it if I were 
to be away all night. No, you 
mustn’t tempt me.’ 

‘But why not ? Surely you don’t 
want to lead this monastic life for 
ever? Your father can’t object, 
I’m sure.’ 

‘ Bless me, Mr. Westbrook !’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Clo, suddenly coming 
out from the drawing-room, with 
her knitting in her hand, ‘who'd 
have thought of seeing you? Well, 
this is an ‘unexpected pleasure ! I 
heard voices, and thought I’d just 
see who it was. Dear me! what a 
heat you’re in. Have you asked 
Mr. Westbrook if he would take 
anything, Olivia ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Julian quickly, 
before Olivia could reply; ‘1 only 
came to offer you and Miss Marston 
tickets for the Guards’ ball at 
Windsor next week. Several of 
them are great friends of mine, and 
I know I could get tickets; but 
your niece declines.’ 

‘Declines!’ cried Miss Pringle. 
‘Gracious goodness, Olivia, why on 
earth should you decline Mr. West- 
brook’s very civil offer? I’m sure, 
when I was a girl, I should have 
jumped at it; and, indeed, though 
I no longer dance (I have given it 
up for the last year or two, though 
people told me there was no neces- 
sity for it), still, I confess, I should 
enjoy going to the ball vastly.’ 

‘Well, dear aunt, you can go,’ 
said Olivia, with a sly smile at the 
corners of her mouth, as she glanced 
towards Julian. ‘There is nothing 


Make a 


to prevent you, that I know of, if 


Mr. Westbrook procures you the 
invitation. By the bye,’ she added, 
‘of course I need not ask if the 
Pomfrets are going. Kate enjoys a 
ball so much.’ 

‘Well,’ said Westbrook, colour- 
ing slightly, ‘at present I haven't 
asked for invitations for them; but 
if you go, I'll try and manage to 
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get tickets for my aunt and Kate. 


As to Lionel, of course it is out of 


the question.’ 

‘Mr. Westbrook, you ought to 
get your aunt and cousin tickets 
before any one else. As to my- 
self 

‘Don’t be absurd!’ struck in 
Aunt Clo. ‘I shall tell your papa, 
Olivia, and then you will be made 
to accept, as you were about the 
opera, which I am sure we enjoyed 
vastly, Mr. Westbrook, thanks to 
you. Why, when your papa is in 
bed and asleep, child, what is there 
to prevent your being at a ball?’ 

Olivia hesitated a moment. 

‘I don’t know what Rupert may 
think about it; I could not accept 
without consulting him. Will there 
be an invitation for my brother also, 
Mr. Westbrook ?’ 

‘Tam almost afraid not. I will 
manage it if I can; but men’s in- 
vitations are more difficult to get, 
as you can understand.’ 

* At all events,’ she said, in her 
quick, decisive way, ‘I am quite 
resolved upon one point. I cannot 
think of accepting this invitation 
at your hands until the Pomfrets 
have been invited first. I will speak 
to Rupert in the meantime.’ 

Westbrook did not relish this 
ultimatum, and Aunt Clo tried to 
overrule it, but Olivia was firm. 
Promising to call the following day, 
the young man shook hands with 
both ladies, and trailed lazily back 
across the lawn, towards his boat. 
The next moment Rupert came out 
upon the terrace. Aunt Clo began 
with volubility to explain the object 
of Westbrook’s early visit. But the 
brother, drawing his sister’s hand 
within his arm, walked slowly away 
down the terrace walk, without re- 
plying to Aunt Clo’s eager demand 
for his approval of the ball project. 

‘I don’t like that fellow’s coming 
here so much, Olivia.’ 

‘You hear what it was brought 
him now ?—to offer to get us tickets 
for the Guards’ ball at Windsor.’ 
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‘You did not accept, I hope?’ he 
said sharply. 

‘Well, no; I said I would speak 
to you. My father, I know, will 
urge my going, if Aunt Clo speaks 
to him about it. Of course I 
shouldn’t go unless you had an in- 
vitation, and would go too.’ 

‘Then you may be very sure I 
shall not do that, on any invitation 
of Westbrook’s.’ 

‘Why not?’ asked Olivia, co- 
louring. 

‘Why not! Because I hate the 
fellow. I haven’t the least objection 
to the ball itself. If you can get 
an invitation by any other means, 
you shall go; but I have every ob- 
jection to your owing your invitation 
to that fellow—to your being seen 
much with him—to your putting 
yourself under any sort of obliga- 
tion to him. I think it would be a 
disadvantage to you, Olivia, for it 
to be said that he was paying you 
attention. He has done so to heaps 
of other girls, and I don’t choose 
you to be cast in with the lot: of 
those he has flirted and amused 
himself with, and forgotten—though 
even that I should think a less mis- 
fortune, almost, than your marrying 
him, if there was the least chance 
of such a thing.’ 

‘There is no such chance,’ said 
Olivia, impatiently ; ‘but why are 
you so prejudiced ? It is unworthy 
of you, Rupert.’ 

* Because, I tell you, I have a bad 
opinion of him.’ 

‘But why? You go on repeating 
those vague rumours—do you ab- 
solutely ‘now the truth of any of 
them? I hate stabbing in the dark.’ 

‘His reputation is well known. 
Besides, any one with any know- 
ledge of the world can see what 
sort of man he is.’ 

‘I have no knowledge of the 
world. Of course I can see that he 
has had much to spoil him, but I 
think there is a great deal of good 
in him, nevertheless. He seems so 
susceptible to good influence. I 
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fancy he has never known what it 
was to be really attached to any one 
yet.’ 

‘And therefore you think there 
are excuses to be made for him ? 
If you judged quite dispassionately, 
Olivia, you would not think so. 
The man will never be really at- 
tached to any woman—it isn’t in 
him. He’s vain and selfish, and he 
has made many a woman miserable 
by his good looks and his plausible 
smooth tongue. I have made it my 
business to inquire about him, and 
I have learnt quite enough to justify 
the antipathy I felt towards him 
from the very first. I know the 
sort of man so well!’ he added 
vehemently, digging the end of his 
stick, as he spoke, into the lawn on 
which they were walking. 

‘His aunt spares no pains to 
let one know her nephew’s short- 
comings, but as she always con- 
trasts them with her son’s per- 
fections, I don’t pay much atten- 
tion to her. Mrs. Pomfret is a 
very good woman, and I am sensi- 
ble of all her kindness to me—but 
upon some subjects she is quite 
demented.’ 

Olivia said this, because she was 
confident that it was from Mrs. 
Pomfret that Rupert had heard so 
much to Westbrook’s disadvantage ; 
and because she felt resentful of 
this particular mode of pushing her 
son’s interest, which the good lady 
was disposed to employ. 

‘I don’t listen to women’s gossip,’ 
replied Marston disdainfully. ‘A 
man’s character is generally judged 
pretty fairly by his fellow men. 
Westbrook has few staunch friends 
—he has plenty of intimate ac- 
quaintances. He is looked upon as 
very good company—light in hand, 
agreeable, a thorough man of the 
world. No human being would 
ever think of sending for him in 
sickness, or applying to him in any 
strait whatever ; and though I have 
met with many men whe said they 
* liked” him, I have never met one 
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who deluded himself into the belief 
that if be were to die to-morrow, 
Westbrook would care one straw.’ 

‘I think you are wrong, Rupert, 
—I think you are quite wrong as 
to his having no feeling,’ returned 
his sister, warmly. ‘From all I 
have ever heard him say——’ 

‘Ay—that’s it. He talks senti- 
ment beautifully, doesn’t he? 
Give me a man’s actions to judge 
him by. This fellow, Olivia, is 
quite unworthy of you. Take care 
what you are about. Take care 
before it is too late—and you make 
yourself, and my father and me 
miserable.’ She checked the words 
which rose to her lips, and was 
silent for a moment or two. Then 
she raised her face to his, and 
kissed him. ‘Your anxiety about 
me makes you exaggerate every- 
thing, dear boy. There is no danger 
of this coming to pass. I’m not 
vain enough to fancy, because Mr. 
Westbrook has paid me a little at- 
tention, that I am the one favoured 
woman who has at last secured the 
affections of this very volatile 
gentleman. Your fears are quite 
premature.’ 

‘That may be—I hope it is so— 
but that doesn’t alter the case. 
You like him—you don’t deny it. 
You won't believe a word against 
him. Who shall say that “while 
this fellow “‘ means nothing,” as the 
phrase goes,—while he thinks it 
fine fun to be amusing himself with 
a girl who knows nothing of the 
world, you may gradually fall in 
love—and-——’ 

‘I should have thought you knew 
me better than to have any fear 
of that sort,’ said Olivia. 

‘Well, supposing for argument’s 
sake, that he really loves you, and 
asks you to be his wife, are you 
prepared to refuse him?’ 

‘ Certainly 1am—at present’ (the 
words were more assured than the 
manner). ‘I don’t know enough 
of him. I like him, that’s all— 
You know, too, that, as long as 
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my father lives, I shall never leave 
him. It is a charge our beloved 
mother gave me when she died— 
and Mr. Westbrook is not likely to 
take a wife under such circum- 
stances. Fancy such a gay man 
leading what we calls our “ monas- 
tic life!”’ She smiled. ‘ You see I 
have no delusions about him, only I 
think you are unjust—very unjust, 
I am sure he is wot heartless as you 
say.’ 

* Will you promise me to be guided 
by me, Olivia, in this matter? I 
am so little at home, and Aunt Clo 
is such a goose, that it must be left 
to your own good sense to follow 
or not to follow my advice. Dis- 
courage this fellow’s visits here. 
Have : as little to say to him as pos- 
sible. I tell you fairly that he and I 
never will be, never can be friends. 


I can’t prevent your seeing hin, if 


you choose, but I enter my most 
decided protest against it—and 
against your accepting invitations, 
or anything else at his hands.’ 

Olivia saw her father in the dis- 
tance, approaching them. She 
hastened, with a voice that shook 
a little, to put an end to this 
discussion. 

‘You mustn’t talk like that, 
Rupert. Whom have I to look to 
but you? Of course, if his coming 
is to bring trouble between us two, 
why—he mustn’t come any more, I 
suppose.’ 

Mr. Marston, leaning upon the 
arm of his old servant, at this 
moment came up. 

‘Who’s this? You, Olivia, eh ? 
And Rupert?—not gone to town 
yet—how come you to be so late? 
There—that’ll do—don’t shake my 
hand off, boy. Oh, I’m pretty well 

—as well as a man can be in such 
weather. Upon my soul it’s as 
black as ink to-day! and we are in 
the middle of June. You haven't 
written my journal yet, Olivia. No 
one is going to town in such 
weather, of course, eh ?’ 

‘No, father,—no one but Rupert 
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—unless Aunt Clo has a fly in the 
afternoon.’ 

‘Oh, she can have a jly—that 
doesn’t take out out my horses. I 
can’t have the carriage out in such 
fogs—have the panels smashed to 
bits. By the bye, I met your aunt 
coming out—what’s this she was 
talking about—a ball, or something, 
eh? You must go, child. You 
mustn’t stay away on my account, 
remember, or I shall be very angry 
—not but what balls are poor 


amusements, I think—a parcel of 


foolish boys and girls 
about, but if it amuses you 

‘No, dear father, I have decided 
not to go.” And Olivia glanced up 
at her brother. ‘I assure you my 
decision has nothing to do with 
you, but under the circumstances I 
know I should not enjoy the ball.’ 

Mr. Marston did not further 
press the point, and the subject 
dropped. A minute after, Rupert 
kissed his sister, as they reached 
the steps of the terrace, and hurried 
through the house on his way to 
town. 

An hour or two later, when the 
day’s Times had been rez ad, and the 
journal written, Olivia came out 
once more upon the terrace steps, 
with a blotting case in her hand, 
and drawing a chair towards her 
little table, she sat for some minutes 
with her elbows on her knees, turn- 
ing over in her mind how she could 
best express that which she had to 
say. A soft summer breeze from 
the river wafted up to her the 
sweet breath of honeysuckle, and 
jasmine, and clove pinks that grew 
under the wall. From their dove- 
cote, in the big elm, whose leaves 
were flickering in the light wind 
and sunshine, her doves were 
cooing their low monotonous 
measure, so full of pleasantness and 
peace. Olivia laid her pen down, 
and let herself drift upon a stream 
of thought. 

What was her real feeling to- 
wards Julian Westbrook? How 
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far had her liking for his society 
carried her? In spite of what she 
had said to her brother, she was 
not quite sure herself upon these 
points. Sometimes she almost 
thought—she half feared—that she 
was a little in love. Her imagina- 
tion was dazzled—her heart be- 
wildered by the devotion of the first 
very attractive man it had fallen 
into her lot to meet. Her powers of 
comparison, be it remembered, were 
reduced to the narrowest compass 
by the singularly isolated life she 
had led. She could not gauge him 
by other men; she only knew that 
he was infinitely the pleasantest 
person she had ever seen much of. 
With all her love for Rupert, Olivia 
was aware that he was often pre- 
judiced. He loathed ‘a fine gentle- 
man;’ and Westbrook’s cool, free 
and easy manners had predisposed 
Rupert to believe the evil he had 
heard of him. This Olivia felt: 
and demurred in consequence, at 
accepting, as true, all her brother 
said to Julian’s disadvantage. Yet 
he had spoken positively ; and he 
knew life, which she did not. 

But on one point she had no 
hesitation. She remained firm in 
her resolution to discourage West- 
brook’s further advances. Indeed, 
circumstanced as she was, she had 
scarcely a choice in the matter, it 
seemed to her. Her love for her 
brother was, after her devotion to 
her father, the next strongest pas- 
sion in her heart. This she never 
doubted. Whatever her feeling 
towards Westbrook might ripen 
into, if fostered, it had not yet 
mastered those early affections, 
which had grown with her growth, 
and had been all in all to her, 
hitherto. Since Rupert was so 
dead set against him, Westbrook’s 
intimacy with her should cease. 
For the present, at all events, she 
must see as little of him as possible. 
For Westbrook’s sake, this was but 
right; and it was wise for her own. 
Who could tell but that, by and 
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by, Rupert might change or 
modify his opinion of this man’s 
falsity and wickedness? And then, 
why, if so perhaps—— 

What she at last wrote ran thus: 


Dear Mr. Westbrook,—In order 
to save time, as well as to prevent 
your having the trouble of calling 
here to-morrow, I write to say that 
I find it is not in my power to accept 
the invitation you were kind enough 
to offer to procure for me, so you 
must think no more about it. Do 
not think me impeftinent, however, 
if I express a hope that you will 
exert the same interest to secure 
your aunt and cousin invitations 
that you kindly proposed using for 
me. They would justly feel hurt 
otherwise.—I remain, dear Mr. 
Westbrook, very truly yours, 

Oxrvia Marston. 


In spite of this, Julian Westbrook 
called at the Cedars next day. 
He was not admitted. The follow- 
ing morning Olivia received these 
lines : 

Dear Miss Marston,—I am sorry 
your brother should have prevented 
your accepting the invitation which 
it would have given me great 
pleasure to have procured for you. 
As your absence will rob the ball of 
its only attraction to me, Ishall not 
go. You will understand, therefore, 
that it would be impossible for me 
to ask for invitations for my rela- 
tions when I shall not be there to 
present them, in person. Trusting 
that I may be fortunate enough to 
find you at home some day this 
week, believe me to be very sin- 
cerely yours, 

JULIAN WESTBROOK. 


Had Rupert seen this note, he 
would not have failed to detect one 
thing which, not unnaturally, 
escaped Olivia. The thing to be 
detected, and which all Julian’s 
astuteness would not have hidden 
from Rupert, was this: that, whereas 
Westbrook would have liked the 
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éclat of introducing a handsome dis- 
tinguished-looking girl to his fine 
Guardsmen friends, he shrank from 
being seen with a rather vulgar- 
looking aunt, and very ordinary 
first cousin. 

But, for all that, Rupert was 
wrong in his estimate of Julian’s 
character: wrong, at least, in one 
respect. He was capable of a strong, 
if selfish, passion: and Olivia Mar- 
ston had aroused this, in a measure 


which surprised the blasé man of 


the world himself. 
CHAPTER VII. 
A PROPOSAL. 


There had been a heavy thunder- 
storm, with wind, in the morning; 
followed by torrents of rain. About 
two, it cleared off, and blue sky 
showed ; but great pools of water 
lay in the gravel walks, and the 
hopping of the birds (who were now 
singing loudly again), from branch 


to branch, shook down a shower of 


large drops, every moment. 

The garden was in this condition, 
when Olivia came out, with her 
basket on her arm, and her gown 
tucked up, to see what damage the 
storm had done to her flowers. She 
stood tying up a rose-tree, which 
the wind had broken away from the 
trellis, round the front-door porch ; 


getting, for her benefit, a rain of 


little pearls upon her upturned face, 
from the large shining leaves : and, 
while thus engaged, she heard the 
shrubbery gate opened, and the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
wet gravel behind her. She did 
not turn round, though she knew 
at once who it was: but it was too 
late to retreat. By the time she 
had finished tying up the rose, 
Westbrook was close to her. 

‘I am fortunate to have found 
you, at last,’ he said. ‘I have called 
twice lately, and almost began to 
think you never meant toadmit me 
again. However, this wet day, | 
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thought you could hardly get far- 
ther than your garden.’ 

‘Did you start in the rain?’ she 

said; ‘I am afraid you must have 
got wet.’ 

Her manner had something of its 
old shyness : for she felt uncomfort- 
able : it seemed so inhuman not to 
ask him in, to have at least a glass 
of wine, after his wet ride! 

‘Yes, I got a little wet, but 
nothing to signify. I am quite 
repaid, by finding you.’ There was 
a pause; and then he said, ‘I will 
take my horse round to the stable, 
if I may ?’ 

She coloured: and, for a moment, 
knew not what to reply. ‘If you 
will go in, you will find my aunt. 
Perhaps you will have a glass of 
Wine ?’ 

She pulled out a piece of wire 
from her | basket, and turned to busy 
herself again with her rose- tree. 
He looked keenly at her: then he 
said, in his careless off-hand way— 

‘No, if you are going to remain 
out here, I'll ——” 

‘Iam going into the village, as 
soon as I have done tying up this 
rose,’ she said quickly, her face still 
turned away. 

There was no mistaking this. He 
was too gentlemanlike to insist 
further,—and not to show that he 
understood her hint. He had re- 
course to what is so invaluable 
in — emergencies,—he sighed 
deep! 

she had finished fastening up the 
tree now; and, more by way of 
something to do, in this awkward 
silence, than for any other reason, 
she cut off three or four roses, and 
put them into her basket. She felt 
so sorry for him :—it was very dis- 
tressing—but what could she say ? 
It was more honest to let him, at 
ounce, know the footing on which he 
must be, heneeforward. 

Westbrook looked very much an- 
noyed; but he was equal to the 
emergency. With nineteen twen- 
tieths of ‘his women-acquaintances, 
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he would have masked his annoy- 
ance, and made a careless remark 
or two, upon some indifferent topic. 
But this was not the game to be 
played with Olivia. He remained 
silent, until she turned towards 
him. He was leaning against the 
saddle, with the bridle thrown over 
- arm, asshe looked up. It wasa 
zraceful attitude, and I dare say 
W estbrook knew the advantages of 
his position, as he bent his hand- 
some eyes reproachfully on Olivia. 

‘Will you give me one of those 
roses, to take back with me to 
London ?’ he asked in a low voice. 

It seemed impossible to refuse ; 
it was attaching too much impor- 
tance to a trifle: yet the moment 
after she had given the flower, she 
half regretted that she had done so. 
For he murmured— 

‘I shall always keep this rose.’ 

‘Flowers gathered when they are 
wet, never last,’ she replied. ‘Shall 
I ring for the groom to take your 
horse, Mr. Westbrook | ,’ 

‘Thank you, I won't disturb Miss 
Pringle,’ he said, with a slight 
sarcastic inflection. ‘I shall ride 
back to town straight, as you—— 
are going out, Miss Marston. Shall 
you be at the Pomfrets’ on Tuesday 
evening ?’ 

‘TI don’t know. I hardly 
think so. It is a dance, is it not? 
That is quite out of our line.’ 

‘But now that you have once 
broken through your habits of se- 
clusion——’ 

‘Oh! we shall return to them, I 
think.’ 

‘Do you then, 
society ?’ 

‘No; but as my brother ’— she 
stopped short, and felt herself 
colouring ; but, resolved, in some 
modified way or other, to get out 
what she wanted to say, she went 
on—‘as my brother doesn’t care 
about it, I think we shall go to the 
Pomfrets’ much less often, in future, 
than we have lately done.” 

‘Oh! of course, I was aware that 


really dislike 
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Marston had a good deal to do in 
the change of he said 
quietly. 


your views, 


‘Good bye, Mr. Westbrook; I 
must be going.’ 
She held out her hand, and 


turned quickly down a narrow foot- 
path, to the right, where he could 
not follow. 

How handsome he was! She felt 
very sorry for him. She could not 
believe all that Rupert said. She 
was sure he was to be pitied: there 
was something in his voice and 
manner, when he was softened, as 
he was just now, that was very in- 
teresting? It had only been ‘by ra 
hard struggle that she had managed, 
throughout that short interview, to 
maintain the cold demeanour she 
had assumed. 

After all, Rupert decided, that 
evening, when his sister asked him, 
that she had better go to the Pom- 
frets’ on Tuesday. ‘It will give 
rise to questions—conjectures— 
Heaven knows what, if you refuse, 
and suddenly leave off going to 
them, afte r your intimacy of late.’ 

‘And what am I to do, if Mr. 
Westbrook asks me te dance ?” 

‘You can dance with him once— 
it would be remarked, if you didn’t: 
but find some excuse to avoid dan- 
cing more with him.’ 

The Tuesday came—a lovely June 
evening. It was but a small party ; 
a few of the smarter neighbours, and 
a sprinkling of men from London ; 
some five and thirty, in all, 
most of them dancers. There was 
aman at the piano, and tea in the 
library: and at twelve o’clock, the 
dining-room was opened, and a 
handsome supper was ‘ discovered’ 
—as they say in play books. Just 
before this, Julian had been waltz- 
ing with Olivia. He said very little 
—and he waltzed to perfection : 
under the circumstances, it was all 
that could be desired. 

When the waltz was over, they 
found that every one who had not 
been dancing was gone into supper. 
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They went as far as the door of the 
dining-room, but there was no room 
for them at the table. Olivia saw 
Aunt Clo, with a mass of golden, 
quivering jelly before her, and Sir 
James Yellowly beside her, filling 
her champagne- elass; and, a little 
lower down, Rupert, looking very 
benevolent, ‘with little Mary at his 
side, whom he had made happy by 
taking in to supper. 

‘Since there is no room for us 
here, let us go into the conser- 
vatory, said Westbrook. ‘It will 
be cooler than these rooms.’ 

Two or three other couples were 
wandering on before them in the 
same direction. Olivia thought it 
best to follow these, instead of sit- 
ting alone with Westbrook in the 
drawing-room. The cool green twi- 
light—for the only illumination was 
a Chinese lantern or two, shining 
like glowworms among the orange- 
trees—and the trickling of a foun- 
tain, among shells and ferns, were 
refreshing after the heat and glare 
of the gaslighted rooms. 

Lionel Pomfret, arm in arm with 

friend, and in whispered 
conversation, passed them. 

‘Can you keep a secret?’ asked 
Westbrook of Olivia, smiling, when 
the two young men were gone by. 

‘I have had so few to keep in my 
life that I can’t tell. But as they 
say no woman cai, Lam glad I have 
never been tried. I’m sure lam no 
wiser or stronger than the rest of 
my sex. 

‘Shall I tell you something about 
my fascinating cousin there, on con- 
dition that you'll promise not to 
betray me?’ 

‘Thank you, I’m not the least 
curious about him.’ 

‘But it concerns you—indirectly, 
at least.’ 

‘Concerns me ?’ 
her eyes wide. 

‘Yes. Of course you know my 
aunt’s wishes ? She does not make 
much mystery about them. Well, 
what she, poor woman, doesn’t yet 
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know is that her charming son and 
heir has been and engaged himself 
to Miss Julia Roper.’ 

‘IT am very sorry indeed to hear 
it.’ The next minute she added, 
quickly, ‘ For your uncle and aunt’s 
sake. I’m so sorry for their an- 
noyance, as I know the young lady 
is not exactly what they would like 
for a daughter-in-law.’ 

‘She’s really quite good enough 
for him. You mustn’t believe all 
you hear. In aneighbourhood like 
this there is no end to the gossip.’ 

‘She may be good enough for 
Mr. Lionel Pomfret, but not for his 
mother and sisters, I think.’ 

‘Oh, you are prejudiced by my 
aunt, who says all sorts of ill- 
natured things about the girl, be- 
cause she is not in Fordingham 
society. I assure you there’s no- 
thing against her, except her vul- 
garity.’ 

‘I dare say not. I know nothing 
about her; but her appearance is 
not prepossessing. As to gossip, I 


never believe one half of what I 
hear.’ 

‘Are you sure of that? For 
instance, you have heard a good 


deal about me, I suspect ?’ 
He bent his face, and tried to see 


into her eyes. She raised them, 
and looked at him steadily for a 
moment; then turned her head 


away, without a word. 

‘Miss Marston, what have you 
heard? Tell me frankly. Do not 
judge me too harshly before you 
hear my defence.’ 

‘How can I judge you at all? 
What can a girl know about a man’s 
life? She has nothing but her in- 
stinct to guide her as to his cha- 
racter, or the truth of anything she 
hears about him.’ 

‘Shall I say that her instinct is 
always right, or that it is apt to 
mislead her?’ thought Julian. He 
could not make up his mind, so he 
cast that aside, and said— 

‘A man is often unjustly taxed 
with things which it was impossible 
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he could avoid—which the force of 
circumstances have eg him into. 
He is thrown, let us say, into close 
intimacy with a girl, Sa whom, 

at first, he conceives a very erro- 
neous impression. On knowing 
more of her, he sees that she is the 
last person to make him happy— 
that they are quite unsuited to each 
other. The world instantly raises 
an outery against him: calls him a 
flirt— all sorts of ugly 
names; when, really, he has been 
guilty of nothing worse than a want 
of due caution—for ag can @ man 
know anything of a girl until he 
talks to her?’ 

‘You know how to put things 
very cleverly, Mr. Westbrook,’ re- 
plied Olivia, with a half-smile, half- 
frown. ‘You ought to be a lawyer ; 
I can’t argue with you; still, 1 know 
that though there may be some 
truth in what you say, it is not the 
whole truth. But, indeed, I had 
rather not discuss the subject. I’m 
sure I don’t want to judge any one. 
The only impartial judge of any 
action in this life, I think, is one’s 
own conscience—one’s own 
dard of right and wrong.’ 

‘Exactly, and your standard is 
perhaps not precisely that of a man 
of the world.’ 

How distinctly she remembered 





stan- 


those words long afterwards, to- 
gether with the whole scene: the 


dim green light; the trickling of 
the water through shells, and the 
soft plash into its basin; the per- 
fumed breath of orange-flowers ; 
and the handsome face bent over 
her ! 

‘Women, you see, substitute Con- 
science for Honour,’ he said, again. 

‘ And not a bad substitute, either,’ 
she replied. 

‘Perhaps so—for them. But de- 
pend on it, that in many cases 
where there is aloud outery against 
evil-doers, if you could know all the 
circumstances : 

‘Ah, you always return to cir- 
cumstances,’ 
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‘Because women, being exposed 
to so many fewer temptations than 
we are, are apt to judge us un- 
charitably.’ 

‘ Where is the boasted superiority 
of men if they are not stronger to 
resist temptation ? Why should ther e 
be a separate code for men and for 
women? Iam no champion of my 
sex. I believe that men were meant 
to be our superiors in all ways. If 
they are good men, I am sure they 
are so. But when you speak of 
women being uncharitable, I want 
to know why we are to be lenient 
to the shortcomings of those who 
ought to be stronger, instead of 
weaker, than ourselves P ’ 

She spoke impetuously. He was 
not quite prepared to answer her. 

‘Upon my word, that is one of 
those sort of questions that—that is 
rather difficult to discuss with you,’ 
he began. 

She took up his words at once. 

‘We won't discuss it, please. I 
do want to say one thing, and then 
we will dismiss the subject. It is 
this. My only heroes are those 
who, having a high 
right, strive to act up to it: not 
those, however gifted, who yield 
themselves slaves to every passing 
inclination of the moment. These 
men may have made for 
their conduct, but the heroes before 
whom I am inclined to bow will 
never require such.’ 

Tt was strange language from a 
girl; and the way in which she 
uttered it made a deep impression 
on Westbrook. He could not choose 
but take the application of those 
words as meant for himself. She 
was in another frame of mind from 
that which prompted her to palliate 
Westbrook’s reported conduct, when 
speaking to her brother; or rather 
the difference was, that she was 
speaking to the man himself—a man 
whom she liked, and whom she was 
conscious, if all was true, she could 
not respect—and not of him to 
another. She had spoken words 
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which should show him there was a 
gulf fixed between them. Those 
words were the simple truth. How- 
ever much she might like, and try 
to defend, a man, whose character 
was assailed, she would never permit 
that, liking to grow into a stronger 
feeling : indeed she felt that she 
could never give her whole heart to 
him unless he would stand up 
boldly, and disprove by his life the 
calumny of his assailants. If this 
man had real stuff in him, out of 
which better things than fell into a 
career of selfish indulgence might 
come, the words she had spoken 
might possibly rouse him. 

And he understood her. That 
hour might be the turning point 
in his life. The blasé man of the 
world had never felt for any woman 
as he felt for this girl. He was 
accustomed to facile conquest, and 
the quiet fearlessness with which 
she defied him, while it irritated, 
had a charm for him, such as the 
flattering smiles of other women 
had never possessed. He was in 
danger, for the first time in his life, 
of forgetting himself in the object 
of his pursuit. A dim image of a 
possibly better life arose before him, 
and he felt that if he could by any 
means, throw a plank across the 
gulf to which Olivia had pointed, 
he would burn his ships behind him 
—he would sacrifice everything 
which he had hitherto most prized ; 
his independence, his popularity, 
his luxurious habits—everything. 

A minute—but one minute, more, 
and he wouldhave spoken. Nomatter 
what now: for that golden moment 
was lost, never to return again. 
Mrs. Pomfret, in a fluster of lace, 
came hurrying through the library 
door, and espying the fugitives, of 
whom she was in chase, exclaimed, 

‘Oh! here you are! — Julian, 
they’re wanting you to dance. 
There’s Miss Mills just waiting for 
you to make up a set.—No, you 
mustn’t carry off Miss Marston, 
Julian, no! I’ve something par- 
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ticular to say to her. There, now, 
get up, and go and dance, and I'll 
take your seat. Miss Marston, you 
won’t mind giving up the dance, 
will you ?” 

Julian Westbrook was a man with 
a strong will of his own, but he 
knew, by experience, that there 
were certain cases in which any one 
who ventured to combat with Aunt 
Pomfret was sure to be worsted. 
He saw that she was resolved to 
oust him from his position; and 
he yielded it, with a bad grace 
enough. It is unnecessary to say 
that he had not the remotest inten- 
tion of condescending to dance with 
Miss Mills. He went into the door- 
way, and stared superciliously on at 
the quadrille, resolved to return to 
Olivia when it was over. 

‘My dear Miss Marston—my dear 
Olivia, if you will let me call you 
so,—I have something very par- 
ticular, very particular indeed, to 
say to you—and you must excuse 
me, my dear, if I’m rather abrupt, 
for it is a delicate matter to deal 
with, and one requiring a good 
deal more art than I possess, to 
clothe it in all its poetry and elo- 
quence. But Iam a plain-spoken 
woman, as you know, my dear, and 
not accustomed to varnish what I 
have to say. It’s about Lionel, 
poor dear boy! You must have 
observed, you cannot fail to have 
observed, how very dispirited he 
has been of late—how much he has 
avoided you, and how very strange 
and odd his manner has been ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Olivia, scarcely 
repressing a smile, ‘I have remarked 
that.’ 

‘Well, my dear Olivia, it’s very 
flattering to you. He regards you 
as so infinitely above him in every 
way that it is perfectly hopeless his 
even thinking of you. *‘ It were all 
one that he should love some bright 
particular star’’—that sort of thing. 
I tried to argue him out of this 
state some time since, but in vain. 
Since then, his father and I have 
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reason to fear that he has endea- 
voured to distract his thoughts by 
paying attention to a girl every way 
hisinferior,and whom we never, never 
could receive as a daughter-in-law. 
You may imagine how very dis- 
tressing this is to us, to see our 
boy’s prospects in danger of being 
blighted, and his affections turned 
into an unworthy channel, my dear 
Olivia !’ 

Mrs. Pomfret paused, and Olivia 
saw she was expected to say some- 
thing. She felt extremely uncom- 
fortable ; and yet the comicality of 
the idea seized her so strongly, that 
she could hardly forbear from laugh- 
ing out. She commanded herself 
sufficiently at last, to reply with 
becoming gravity. 

‘What you say naturally sur- 

prises me a good deal, Mrs. Pomfret, 
as I have never seen the smallest 
indication on your son’s part that 
he liked me. Lam inclined to think, 
therefore, that you must be mis- 
taken, and I trust that you may 
find reason to be reconciled to the 
choice he has made, in the course 
of time.’ 

‘ Never!’ exclaimed Mrs. Pomfret 
vehemently. ‘Never, my dear ! and 
it rests entirely with you to save 
us from this most terrible calamity. 
He hasn’t the courage, he never 
would have the courage, to speak to 
you openly; but if you would only 
let him know, through me, that he 
needn’t despair—if you would only 
tell him, through me, that if he 
gives up this horrid girl, you— 
you will think favourably of him, 
it would, it must, I know, prevent 
his going on with this abominable 
business. His father has always 
told him that he would do any- 
thing for him if he married, — 
as we wished, of course,—but he 
threatens naturally to cut him off 
if he disgraces us by marry- 
ing beneath him. And really if 
you could only tell how much there 
is in him, which only requires 
bringing out! A girl like yourself 
D 
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would be the saving of him. He 
has such a good heart, my dear 
Olivia, and you know we are all so 
fond of you, that I’m sure you 
couldn’t fail to be happy ’—and 
Mrs. Pomfret, in her effusion, flung 
her arms round Olivia’s neck. 

She saw how it was, and she was 
sincerely sorry for the poor mother, 
though the absurdity of her manceu- 
vres invested the thing with ridi- 
cule. Olivia, had, of course, long 
seen the condition of Mrs. Pomfret’s 
mind upon this subject—for it was, 
indeed, most transparent. What 
she now learnt was, that the heir of 
the Pomfrets, not content with re- 
maining shy and ill at ease where 
his mother especially wished him 
to be talkative, had become dan- 
gerously talkative in some quarter 
where his mother would fain that 
he had remained silent. And now 
Olivia had to reply to what was, in 
fact, a proposal by proxy ! 

‘My dear Mrs. Pomfret, I had 
better tell you frankly that I could 
not marry your son, even if he liked 
and wished to marry me, which I 
feel very certain he does not. Your 
flattering partiality for me has mis- 
led you. It is possible you might 
persuade your son into marrying 
me, but do you think that a mar- 
riage Ww ithout love on either side, 
without a taste or a sentiment 
in common, can be happy? Be 
assured that it would only make us 
both miserable. Please say no 
more about it, dear Mrs. Pomfret. 
I feel your kindness in wishing to 
have me for a daughter-in-law, 
but it’s quite impossible that this 
should be. Don’t let us renew the 
subject.’ 

‘There is one thing I aust say 
to you, Olivia,’—and Mrs. Pomfret 
wiped the corners of her eyes with 
her worked handkerchief,—‘ there is 
one thing I must say very solemnly 
and seriously to you. If the cause of 
your refusing my son is the atten- 
tion that you are receiving from 
Julian, you are doing a very foolish 
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thing. Lionel mayn’t bea brilliant 
fascinating man of society, like his 
cousin, but I’m sure he never jilted 
a girl—never trifled with a girl’s 
feelings in his life. He is only too 
soft, and too shy with women, and 
you must remember that the shiest 
men make the best husbands. I 
don’t mind telling yow that he will 
have some day a clear eighteen 
thousand a year, and that isn’t to 
be picked up every day. As to 
Julian, I feel, of course, a certain 
hesitation in speaking about my 
husband’s | sister’s who has 
always been so much with us, and 
who, indeed, is always welcome 
here, for he is a most agreeable 


son 
son, 


creature to have in the house, 
but——’ 
‘You need say no more, dear 


Mrs. Pomfret, than you have already 
done on this subject,’ interrupted 
Olivia quickly, and with an un- 
conscious tinge of sarcasm. ‘ You 
are quite mistaken in imagining 
that your nephew has influenced in 
any way my refusal of the honour 
you have done me ; consequently it 
can’t concern me to hear what his 
past conduct has been, and I had 
rather not do so. Mr. Westbrook 
and I are never likely to be any- 
thing more than we now are to 
each other. I assure you there is 
no danger of my swelling the num- 
ber of his victims—you need not 
be afraid for me.’ 

She smiled as she spoke, and laid 
her hand gently upon Mrs. Pomfret’s 
arm, with one of those feminine 
impulses which convey a world of 
meaning in a very slight action. 
Westbrook came up at the same 
moment. The quadrille was over— 
would Miss Marston dance the next 
waltz with him? But Olivia was 
engaged; her partner even now 
approached to claim her hand. So 
Julian’s opportunity was lost for that 
evening, and Mrs. Pomfret’s edifice 
of maternal diplomacy crumbled 
into dust. 
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THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF 


HIS volume, for its merits and its 
defects, deserves the attention 

of such of our readers as take an 
interest in Irish history, and in 
Trish political questions. It is an 
elaborate and instructive sketch of 
the Cromwellian landed settlement 
of Ireland, that is, to use the words 
of the author, ‘of the dealings of 
the Commonwealth of England with 
the lands and habitations of the 
people of Ireland after the con- 
quest of the country in 1652.’ In 
order to do the subject justice, 
Mr. Prendergast has properly had 
recourse to the immense mass of 
original documents in the Castle 
and public offices of Dublin, which, 
though hitherto almost neglected, 
are the true materials for Irish 
history; and he has, besides, col- 
lected much information from the 
libraries and private papers of 
friends, especially of the late Lord 
Charlemont. His researches have 
been assiduous and successful ; this 
is a clear, full, and minute descrip- 
tion of one of the most remarkable 
revolutions that ever befell a Euro- 
pean country ; and as his narrative 
abounds in citations from contempo- 
rary records, State papers, and let- 
ters, it has much freshness, and is, 
in part, trustworthy. Yet, perhaps, 
the most censurable parts of his 
work are precisely those which 
educated Englishmen will consider 
most suggestive and curious. Mr. 
Prendergast is a cultivated student ; 
he informs us that he is a senior 
member of a learned profession, the 
Irish bar; and his style and lan- 
guage, though not eloquent, show 
that he belongs to good society. 
That such a man should write Trish 
history on a theory that the Go- 
vernment and people of England 
have always been the worst foes 
of Ireland, that the relations be- 
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tween the two countries are a tale 
of the triumph of brute force and 
selfish cupidity over a race superior 
by nature to its conquerors, and 
that, in short, the philosophy of 
Fenianism as regards England is 
true in the main, is a phenomenon 
worthy the notice of those who 
would comprehend the condition of 
Ireland, and read the riddle of the 
Trish difficulty. If such sentiments 
are openly avowed by a person of 
intelligence and learning, what 
must be the traditions and sym- 
pathies of the ignorant masses of 
the Irish nation ? 

We can only indicate very briefly 
Mr. Prendergast’s views of Irish 
history. They appear in an intro- 
ductory chapter, which contains a 
vésumé of the events between the 
conquest of Henry II. and the 
Great Rebellion of 1641. The 
chief idea of Mr. Prendergast is, 
that the Norman follow ers of 
Strongbow and the colony of Eng- 


glishmen who succeeded them, 
were essentially an inferior race, 


and that the Celtic clans they sub- 
dued were the elements of a great 
people. The Fitzgeralds, De Lacys, 
De Courcys, and De Burghs of that 
noble breed, whose heroism and 
chivalry throwlustre over the middle 
ages, were ‘a ruffianly horde of 
French pirates ;’ and the Anglo- 
Saxon dependants and settlers, who 
spread over the island under their 


auspices, were degraded ‘ serfs ’ 
and half brutish ‘ villeins. The 
feudal institutions which they 


planted in the land, and which, al- 
though they quickly decayed, were 
in theory the same as those in Eng- 
land, were a debasing system of 
lawless force; and that stately 
organisation of society which, with 
all its faults, could have only ex- 
isted among a really great race, 
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and in an age of disorder and war, 
was a guarantee for the rights of 
all classes, was a grinding and 
almost Turkish despotism. In 
fact the conquerors and first settlers 
in Ireland not only bore in them- 
selves the marks of that odious 
régime of ‘ military bondage ’ which 
had been imposed by the Northern 
‘barbarians’ on the vanquished 
nations of the Roman Empire, but 
actually introduced into the country 
a corrupt and enslaving system of 
government, that had the worst 
effects on the natives. On the 
other hand, the aboriginal Irish, 
‘having escaped Roman and feudal 
thraldom,’ were, at the close of the 
twelfth century, a singularly inte- 
resting and enlightened people, 
whose ‘ original sentiments and 
institutions’ gave promise of a 
brilliant destiny. The loose anar- 
chy of the sept system was a 
proof of a happy ‘freedom of life,’ 
like that, we suppose, of the Athe- 
nian citizens; if the Irish had no 
political existence, it was because 
the engrossing state had not ab- 
sorbed the energies of the indi- 
vidual; and with their amiable 
‘ pastoral habits,’ their ignorance of 
‘rent, tenure, and forfeiture,’ their 
elective chiefs and legislating Bre- 
hons, and their common possession 
of the tribal lands, there were no 
grounds for dissension among them. 
In evidence of their superior cul- 
ture, we learn they repudiated the 
‘use of swaddling clothes;’ de- 
spising the panoply of the sluggish 
Norman, they ‘fought naked,’ 
dressed in ‘ woollen very much after 
the present fashion;’ they lived 
‘not in castles on the heights,’ but, 
‘like the wealthiest of the present 
day,’ in ‘detached houses’ which, 
we are told afterwards, were ‘booths 
of boughs covered over with turf ;’ 
and ‘ their principal amusement was 
innocent hurling,’ where ‘a fair 
girl was the prize of the victor,’ 
unlike the bloodthirsty feudal tour- 
nament. We should have imagined 
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that the piety of the native Irish 
would have also been urged as an 
argument in support of this creed ; 
but it seems their Christianity was 
a mistake; ‘had they only con- 
tinued honest Pagans, they would,’ 
in Mr. P rendergast’ s judgment, 
‘have probably been even now 
unconquered.’ 

We shall not seriously discuss the 
paradox of the superiority of the 
Trish clans in the time of Henry II. 
and his successors, over their Nor- 
man and Anglo-Saxon conquerors. 
Without charging the aboriginal 
Irish with any inherent inferiority , 
it is enough to say that at this 
period they had not reached that 
degree of civilisation attained by 
the Normans and English, one 
reason being that they had never 
known that very ‘Roman and feudal 
thraldom’ which Mr. Prendergast 
condemns so absolutely. Their re- 
ligion apart, they still resembled 
the Celtic septs of Tacitus and 
Cxsar—communities under half- 
barbarous chiefs, ina constant state 
of anarchy and discord, and spread 
in tribes over an uncultured land, 
as yet hardly the subject of pro- 
perty. Proceeding, however, with his 
theory, Mr. Prendergast thinks that 
Irish history has been the anta- 
gonism of hostile races, caused by 
the rapacity of the English people— 
for the most part aided by their 
Government—and the fierce but 
useless resistance of their victims. 
‘Land-hunger,’ we are gravely in- 
formed, is the distinctive peculiarity 
of the ‘Saxon.’ Having little at 
home, they must plunder abroad ; 
and the Trish having, unfortunately, 
lands which the English were deter- 
mined to enjoy, the relations be- 
tween the two people have been a 
perpetual quarrel on this subject. 
Nearly all the events of Irish his- 
tory may be traced to this calami- 
tous origin. The legislation of the 
Norman conquerors, which drew a 
broad line of demarcation between 
the ‘ Irishry’ and the ‘ Englishry,’ 
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had nothing to do with the arro- 
gance of caste: it was a scheme to 
deprive the natives of the benefit of 
the Anglo-Norman courts, and thus 
to oust them from their possessions. 
The condemnation by Plantagenet 
kings and their Parliaments of the 
degenerate. English who had ‘be- 
come Irish’ bey ond the Pale was not 
caused by their frequent rebellions, 
noryet by the loss of their feudal ser- 
vices, but by a desire to send into 
Ireland a new race of covetous 
settlers. Henry VIIIL.’s plans to 
civilise Ireland, which aimed at ex- 
tending the influence of the law 
of England over the whole of the 
island, and at turning the chiefs into 
English nobles, were really projects 
of confiscation ; indeed, the rebellion 
of the Geraldines was closely con- 
nected with a scheme of this nature. 
The long Elizabethan wars which 
followed, and in which Ireland was 
undoubtedly overrun, andthe natives 
lost a large part of their lands, 
should be ascribed to the same lust 
of plunder, the state of Europe, the 
policy of Spain, the great struggle 
of the Reformation, and the re- 
peated insurrections of tle Irish, 
being foreign, it would appear, to 
the ‘matter. So it has been, too, 
with the other events which form 
the landmarks of Irish history: 
the settlement of Ulster, the admi- 
nistration of Strafford, the con- 
quests of Cromwelland William IIT., 
nay, even the penal code itself, 
being ultimately caused by ‘ land- 
hunger’—this terrible instinct being 
the source of the long train of na- 
tional misfortunes. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Prendergast, the passion 
is still as active as ever; and the 
Landed Estates Act and its results 
are the work of English and Scotch 
capitalists, who wished to engross 
the soil of Ireland. 

Such theories as these are the 
result of ignoring some of the prin- 
cipal causes of Irish history, and 
giving one cause an undue predomi- 
nance. No doubt attempts were 
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made for centuries to separate the 
English and Irish races that dwelt 
commingled on the Irish soil, and 
bitter hostility was the consequence; 
and the reiterated conquests and 
settlements of Ireland were accom- 
panied with great cruelty and blood- 
shed. Nor should we forget that 
these memories have sunk deeply 
into the hearts of Irishmen, and 
that, prolonged by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, they make the manage- 
ment of the country difficult. But 
we must protest against the asser- 
tion that the antagonism of race is 
to be accounted the one great fact 
of Irish history, and that the con- 
duct of England to Ireland has been 
regulated by mere cupidity. From 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
William III.—the most critical 
period in Irish annals—the old hos- 
tility of race in Ireland was effaced 
by the new hostility of creed, which 
becomes the great feature of Irish 
history. The standards of Mountjoy 
were attended by the Protestant 
O’Briens and the Protestant Kil- 
dares, and Hugh O’Neil and Des- 
mond coalesced as champions of a 
Catholic league against England, 
sustained by Philip. In the next 
generation, the craft of the Stuarts, 
and of their evil satellites in Dublin, 
was directed against the Irish Ca- 
tholics, without the least regard to 
their origin, and the result was seen 
in the rising of 1641, in which the 
Catholic Anglo-Normans of the Pale 
fought side by side with the Ca- 
tholic aborigines. Cromwell made 
no distinction between Papists, 
whether of Saxon or of Celtic de- 
scent; and forty years afterwards, 
a Catholic army of mixed races, 
under Tyrconnel and Sarsfield, en- 
countered the Protestant Irish 
colony. So the penal code knew 
no difference of race; it was levelled 
against the Catholics as such; and 
it placed in an equal category of 
subjection the De Burghs and the 
Plunketts, the O’Neils and the 
O’Connors. These facts are de- 
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cisive of the question, and show 
conclusively that the antagonism of 
race is not the only, and, for a long 
time has not been the principal 
force in the dark current of the 
affairs of Ireland. In truth, ‘ race’ 
has had little to do with the Irish 
question for many generations ; the 
races that are found in the island 
have been intermixed for such a 
time that differences of this kind 
can be hardly traced, still less form 
a standard of division. Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic names occurred 
indiscriminately in the Repeal Asso- 
ciation; and many a gallant ‘O’ 
and ‘Mac’ will be found in com- 
mand of British soldiers. 

As regards the theory of ‘ land- 
hunger,’ it is hardly necessary to 
examine it. It is true, of course, 
that the Government of England— 
for the most part after terrible pro- 
vocation—has made immense con- 
fiscations in Ireland; that English 
statesmen, at different periods, have 
encouraged the colonisation of the 
island ; and that several successions 
of British settlers have taken pos- 
session of five sixths of the country, 
in many cases by the strong hand, 
and in many by fraud and legalised 
injustice. But to assert that the 
Government and people of England 
have been usually guided in their 
dealings with Ireland by a mere 
passion for selfish spoliation, is to 
imagine what is morally absurd, and 
contrary to the facts of history. 
The very Norman legislation for 
Ireland, which Mr. Prendergast 
properly censures, and which, ex- 
cluding the Irish from the Pale 
left them in possession of their tribal 
lands, proves that its object was the 
separation of the races, and not 
mere territorial rapacity. The Tudor 
princes in the sixteenth century 
would have gladly abandoned Ire- 
land to the Irish could they only 
have made them good subjects. 
Indeed this policy was attempted ; 
and if they afterwards confiscated 
largely, it was on account of re- 
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peated rebellions. Even the Stuarts 
never thought of ‘planting’ Ire- 
land for the mere purpose of enrich- 
ing Englishmen. They were led to 
believe that an English colony was 
a condition of the securit y of the 
island ; and, bad as their measures 
often were, this certainly was their 
principal motive. Cromwell only 
carried this principle further, after 
a civil war of a terrible kind; and 
though in the plenitude of a con- 
queror’s power he might have seized 
the whole soil of Ireland, it is re- 
markable that he limited his ‘settle- 
ment’ to what in his judgment was 
sufficient to assure the ascendancy 
of his followers. Besides, whatever 
may have been the acts and the 
policy of different English rulers, 
or the conduct of individual Eng- 
lishmen, or even of England in any 
one generation, it is monstrous to 
exaggerate this into a sweeping 
charge against the English nation 
of selfish injustice to the Irish 
people. Such language was aptly 
put by Tacitus in the mouth of a 
fiery Celtic savage denouncing the 
encroachments of Rome; it has 
perhaps been used by the Maories 
with reference to the New Zealand 
colonists: but it is ridiculous in a 
writer of history ; and, indeed, we 
have chiefly dwelt upon it as an 
instance of the unhappy sentiments 
still felt towards England by some 
Irishmen. 

To understand the Cromwellian 
settlement it is necessary to appre- 
ciate the character of the events in 
Ireland which for some years pre- 
ceded it. During the generation 
after the death of Elizabeth, the 
island, which had been at length 
subjugated, was gradually reduced 
to complete submission under cir- 
cumstances often calamitous and 
atrocious. The Catholic chieftains 
of Ulster were overthrown; in 
several counties Catholic confisca- 
tions took place by very question- 


able means, and the government of 


the Stuarts, under Strafford espe- 
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cially, was, on many occasions, 
fraudulent and offensive. Above 
all, the Catholics of Ireland, not as 
in England a small minority, but 
an overwhelming majority of the 
nation, were subjected to a penal 
code, which, though not so severe 
as that which afterwards became a 
disgrace of the British law, weighed 
hes wily on all, and especially on 
the nobility. The result appeared 
in a combination between between 
the Catholic aristocracy of the Pale 
and the great mass of the Catholic 
Celts ; and in 1641 the famous re- 
bellion suddenly broke out, which, 
raging with terrible violence for 
a time, very nearly wrested Ire- 
land from England. It was the 
moment when Charles and the Long 
Parliament were watching each 
other with jealous dislike; and, the 
Catholic confederacy having pro- 
claimed that the rising was ap- 
proved by the king, a rumour 
spread that a traitorous sovereign 
had connived at the fate of the 
Protestant Irish, and was about to 
coerce the Parliament and England 
with an army of Papist Irish rebels. 
The charge, if untrue, was widely 
credited, and its effect was to stir 
up in England a terrible feeling 
against Ireland, and to exasperate 
the fanaticism of the Puritan Com- 
mons into deadly hatred of Irish 
Catholicism. Cromwell and his 
irresistible army became the ex- 
ponents of this sentiment; and 
when, in 1649, he landed in Ireland 
to subdue it anew, it may be said 
that the two nations, for the first 
and the last time in their history, 
encountered each other in mortal 
conflict. The struggle was des- 
perate while it lasted, but fortu- 
nately was comparatively brief; and 
Puritan England within three years 
had at its mercy that Catholic Ire- 
land which seemed an irreconcilable 
enemy, the accomplice of a con- 
demned tyrant, and the champion 
of a detested religion. 


Such, we believe, were the sa- 
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lient features of this period of woe 
for Ireland. A thoughtful per- 
son will bear in mind the character 
of the rebellion of 1641, and the 
relations between the Parliament 
and Charles, in estimating the 
grounds of the indignation which 
the Irish Confederates provoked in 
England. He will not confound the 
passing animosity of the English 
people in a terrible crisis with 
a settled national hatred of Ireland ; 
and while he condemns the cruel- 
ties of the victors, he will remem- 
ber what were the issues at stake, 
and will not conceal the acts of the 
conquered. He will not judge the 
whole course of a history by the 
incidents of a moment of frenzy, and 
he will reflect probably what in 
that age was the character of wars 
of religion in Europe. Considera- 
tions of this kind, however, cannot 
be expected in this volume. This 
period, in Mr. Prendergast’s judg- 
ment, is merely an instance, on a 
large scale, of that inveterate hos- 
tility of ‘race’ which is the whole 
secret of Irish history, the formula 
which explains it completely. As 
usual, this hostility took the shape 
of ‘land-hunger’ on the part of 
the English, and of hopeless resis- 
tance on that of the Irish, and the 
civil war from 1641 to 1652 was 
merely a struggle for lands in Ire- 


land. ‘The English, incited by 
those who hungered after Irish 


estates, and therefore determined 
to make the Irish desperate, pro- 
claimed all of them rebels, and 
invented crimes for them, thereby 
maddening the people of England. 
. The work of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I. it was said would 
now be perfected. The Irish 
would be rooted out by a new and 
overwhelming plantation of Eng- 
lish, and another England would 
speedily be formed in Ireland.’ It 
is characteristic of statements like 
this that Mr. Prendergast actually 
denies that any massacre took place 
in 1641, although the fact, however 
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it may be palliated, is established 
by irrefragable evidence. We 
hear, however, that ‘it has been 
represented that there was a 
general massacre .... but no- 
thing is more false ; the Irish, to use 
the words of an old divine, having 
ever lacked gall to supply a 
wholesome animosity to the inve- 
terate revilers of their name and 
nature ! ”’’ 

We pass from Mr. Prendergast’s 
theories to his description of the 
Cromwellian settlement, which, as 
we have said, is really interesting. 
In the autumn of 1652 the armies 
of the Catholic Confederates sur- 
rendered to the lieutenants of the 
Protector. More than a hundred 
thousand of the English, and almost 
a third of the nation of Ireland, 
had perished in the desperate con- 
test. Whole tracts of country 
lay bare and desolate, for cultiva- 
tion had nearly ceased; the har- 
vests had been systematically 
destroyed in order to starve the 
Trish out from their fastnesses in 
the bogs and hills; and, as it was 
said, ‘you might walk for miles 
before you saw the smoke of a 
housetop.’ The Puritan veterans, 
thirty thousand strong, ‘ with their 
powder dry and their trust in God,’ 
to use the quaint expression of the 
time, stalked proudly over the 
ruined island, looking down on the 
vanquished children of the soil, as 
the Israelites did on the accursed 
races predoomed by Jehovah to be 
extirpated. Nearly all of these 
who had fought in the war were 
permitted to go into foreign armies ; 
the rest, including the wreck of an 
aristocracy and the great massof the 
Catholics of Ireland, remained to 
await the decree of the conqueror. 
The misery and sufferings endured 
by thousands turned even their 
iron foes to compassion. Ireland 
was full of scenes such as those 
described by Spenser, when the 
woods and gilens teemed with 
wretches ‘like anatomies of death 
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and speaking like ghosts crying 
out from the grave,’ as they gib- 
bered over their loathsome food, 
when women waylaid the passing 
traveller in order ‘ to seize his horse 
and devour it.’ ‘Some’—runs a 
minute of the Provisional Govern- 
ment administering the affairs of 
Ireland—‘are found feeding on 
carrion and weeds; some stand in 
the highways, and many times poor 
children who lost their parents or 
have been deserted by them, are 
found exposed to, and some of them 
fed upon by the ravening wolves, 
and other beasts and birds of prey.” 
Nor was there any sign of im- 
provement ; the nation, crushed to 
the earth by its sorrows, seemed 
hopeless and incapable of industry ; 
and the Council, ‘after serious 
consideration,’ declared ‘that the 
devastation of the country’ was not 
worse ‘than the habits of idleness 
which the generality had acquired 
in the time of the rebellion.’ What 
wonder, that viewing this wide 
desolation, they exclaimed, not with 
mere Puritan cant, as Mr. Prender- 
gast seems to think, ‘that the 
children had come to the birth 
without strength to bring forth ? ’ 
Such was the country which ait 
this juncture lay under the conquer- 
ing sword of Cromwell. The atten- 
tion of the great Puritan usurper was 
at once directed to its settlement. 
After the rebellion of 1641, and 
during the years of war which 
followed, large sums had been 
advanced to the Parliament by 
‘adventurers,’ chiefly Puritan mer- 
chants, on the security of Irish for- 
feitures ; and the Protector’s army 
had, besides, received a considerable 
part of its current pay in ‘land 
debentures’ allotted in Ireland. 
There was thus a debt of about 
3,500,000/., and, by means of these 
claims, and the confiscations which 
would be the result of the contest, 
the Protector resolved to effect a 
revolution in the whole territorial 
state of Ireland. His object was 
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not, as Mr. Prendergast thinks, 
mere reckless plunder of a defence- 
less people ; it was to replenish the 
Protestant colony in Ireland which 
had suffered greatly, to assure its 
supremacy in the country, and at 
the same time to keep down the 
Catholics in isolation and certain 
subjection. After setting apart 
a large tract for the state, he de- 
termined on settling the ‘adven- 
turers’ and the soldiers who were 
the holders of ‘ land debentures ’ in 
such parts of Ulster, Munster, and 
Leinster, as should be adjudged 
forfeited, and to confine in Con- 
naught the great mass of the 
Catholic owners of land in Ireland, 
who had been connected with the 
rebellion. This policy is disclosed 
in an Act of Parliament which 
passed in September 1653, and in a 
series of ordinances and regulations 
for the affairs of Ireland which 
form its complement. 

These measures were a sufficient 
guarantee that there would be 
ample space for the intended settle- 
ment, Lists were made of those 
who had been most active on the 
Catholic side in the late war; and 
though ‘mercy’ was extended to 
their lives, they were exiled, and 
their estates confiscated. All the 
remaining Lrish Catholic proprie- 
tors—they still owned perhaps 
half the island—were included in 
a summary sentence of general and 
extreme severity. They were de- 
clared to be ‘ presumed rebels,’ and 
to have forfeited their lands in cer- 
tain proportions according to the 
degree of their guilt; and they 
were condemned to go into exile in 
Connaught, receiving there, from 
two Courts of Commissioners who 
were to sit at Loughrea and 
Athlone for the purpose, allotments 
instead of the lands they had lost, 
and, as it would seem, retaining 
possession of the unforfeited resi- 
due of their estates elsewhere, pro- 
vided they did not leave Con- 
naught. The ‘transplanters’ might 
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be accompanied by their families 
and any other persons they chose, 
but these were to be particularly 
described in ‘certificates’ of a speci- 
fied kind, and they were not to at- 
tempt to move from their settle- 
ments. Eight months only were 
allowed for the emigration, and 
death was the penalty of ‘recu- 
sancy;’ and the sole exceptions 
from these provisions were chil- 
dren under fourteen and twelve, 
and persons who, after going to 
Connaught, should be able to prove 
that during ten years they had 
‘shown constant affection’ to the 
Commonwealth—a saving clause 
that was all but a mockery. The 
districts in the three favoured pro- 
vinces which in this manner were 
to become vacant, were to be colo- 
nised by the ‘adventurers’ and 
‘ soldiers.’ 

We shall not attempt to defend 
these measures ; yet Mr. Prender- 
gast might have mentioned that 
they were followed by a general 
amnesty, that the necessity of the 
time was great, and that, after all, 
they were less severe than the con- 
fiscations of the French Revolution. 
This volume contains a vivid pic- 
ture, in the state papers and letters 
in it, of the series of strange events 
that ensued. The Puritan admini- 
stration at the Castle, charged with 
the execution of Cromwell’s de- 
crees, was appalled at the vast 
change contemplated, and at the 
short time allowed to effect it. 
They declared that such an emi- 
gration was impossible, that it 
could not be accomplished for 
years, that it would cause the loss 
of a harvest, and again reduce Ire- 
land to a state of famine. Peti- 
tions poured in from the intended 
exiles, imploring forgiveness, or 
at least delay; and it is gratifying 
to know that, in many instances, 
‘dispensations from transplanta- 
tion’ were granted. The peti- 
tioners’ names conclusively show 
how little considerations of ‘race’ 
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had to do with the Protector’s 

policy; they were mostly those of 
Catholics of the Pale, who a cen- 
tury before had done good service 
against the kernes of the ‘ Irish 
enemy.’ It is curious to find 1 upon 
the list a descendant of Spenser, in 
his day a colonist and a denouncer 
of the Irish; his fame, happily, as 
it would appear from a letter of 
Cromwell in this volume, preserved 
his great grandson from the fiail 
now wielded by the Puritan Ar- 
thegal. Moreover, not a few of 
the proscribed were permitted, 
after surrendering their lands, t 

become tenants of the new settlers ; 
some returned to their homes after 
a brief ‘ hiding ;’ and in several in- 
stances humanity got the better of 
fanaticism and national e nmity, and 
united the colonists and the old 
proprietary by the ties of friend- 
ship, and even of ca. 
Through all these causes the ‘trans- 
ponniation | was less quick and 
complete than had been designed ; 

and the Protector’s ‘ godly and 
great work’ was mercifully carried 
out imperfectly. Several months 
after the period prescribed for the 


last emigrant to have crossed the 
Shannon, complaints were made 
thet ‘transplanting was at a 


stand, that the flood-gates of trans- 
planting were shut, and that the evil 
waters were again rising.’ 

lt would be, however, a mistake 
to imagine that the C romwellian 
settlement has been grossly exagge- 
that there was not an 
immense uprooting of the Catholic 
owners of land in Treland, and an 
extraordinary transfer of property. 
Any ‘slackness’ in the administra- 
tion in Dublin was rebuked by the 
Council in England, and provoked 
the angry complaints of the ‘adven- 
turers ’ and of the ‘ soldiers,’ eager 
to get their allotments. ‘Shall we 
join in affinity with the peop! e of 
these abominations ?’ was the ex- 
clamation of the ‘ officers’ in Lein- 
ster, on hearing that some ‘trans- 


rated, and 
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planters were dispensed ;’ ‘the land 
they go to possess is an unclean 
land, because of the filthiness of 
the people therein.’ Another party 
of zealots ascribed the burning of 
Cashel to ‘dispensations ;’ ‘the 
Lord by a fire on the 23rd instant 
had burnt the whole town in a 
quarter of an hour,’ except ‘a few 
of the houses of the English ;’ this 
last miracle being probably caused 
by the fact that the conquerors 
were in possession of all the stone 
and slated habitations. In this 
state of feeling mercy was difficult, 
and in many instances it was dis- 
regarded. Some of the Catholics 
incurred the tremendous penalty 
of those who ‘refused to trans- 
plant;’ and therefore, so ran a 
petition afterwards, ‘some were 
put to death with inscriptions on 
their breasts and backs, others de- 
tained in prison till they could not 
eat bread, and others sold as slaves 
in America.’ how- 
ever, were not numerous ; and it 
cannot be doubted that the great 
body of the Catholic owners of 
the soil of Ireland who either could 
not obtain pardons, or otherwise 
could not elude their doom, were 
compelled to go into exile in Con- 
naught. During three or four 
years the ways to the Shannon 
were crowded with forlorn 
emigrants. The ‘transplanters’ oc- 
casionally marched alone, occa- 
sionally with their wives and chil- 
dren, more frequently with a train 
of dependants, all specified in 
the Government ‘ certificates,’ who 
clung to their with Irish 
affection. Their steps were first 
directed to Loughrea, where they 
were to obtain trom the Commis- 
sioners their ‘ provisional allot- 
ments’ in their province of exile, 
instead of the lands they had for- 
feited, and there they had to settle 
temporarily. They were then, ac- 
cording to an order prescribed, to 
appear before the Commissioners at 
Athlone ; and this court was to ex- 
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amine their titles, to adjudicate 
upon their guilt or innocence, and 
either to grant them ‘ final settle- 
ments,’ proportioned to their losses 
elsewhere, and to their participa- 
tion in ‘treason’—these apparently 
to be held with such parts of their 
former estates as had not been for- 
feited ;—or else, on proof of ‘ con- 
stant affection,’ to release them 
from their bondage in Connaught, 
and to restore them to their former 
properties. From first to last it 
was a strange procedure, inverting 
all or dinary ‘rules of justice, assum- 
ing guilt and anticipating punish- 
ment, and casting on exiles the 
burden of satisfying a prejudiced 
tribunal of their innocence, with 
hardly a hope but that of obtaining 
‘a favourable place’ in a list of 
confiscation. 

An effort of the imagination is 
necessary to set before us the fate of 
the exiles. Mr. Prendergast has not 
estimated their numbers, but they 
were certainly several thousand 
families, perhaps more than 200,000 
persons. As in knots, or crowds, 
or forlorn stragglers, they appeared 
before the court at Loughre ea, they 
were cantoned off in a summary 
manner, wherever space could be 
found for them. The Government 
had given orders ‘to exercise all 
tenderness that was consistent with 
carrying on the work,’ and even that 
the ‘provisional allotments of the 
‘transplanters’ should, as nearly 
as possible, correspond in quality to 
their former possessions, but such 
injunctions proved absolutely fruit- 
less, and the distribution became a 
mere scramble. The Commissioners 
were censured for despatching the 
first detachments into the wildest 
parts of Mayo and Clare —this 
county was then included in Con- 
naught — not because it was any 
hardship to them, but because ‘these 
places being known to be sterile, 
such assignations might hinder 
the business, and dishearten those 
who should come after.’ More skill, 
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however, could have made little 
difference. The province to which 
the exiles were sent, was, for the 
most part, at this time a waste, 
cut off from the rest of Ireland by 
the Shannon, and beaten by constant 
rains and tempests. To “make it a 
more secure prison, and to close 
access to it from the sea, a belt 
round the coast had been appro- 
priated to settlements of Puritan 
veterans, still known as ‘the mile 
line’ by tradition. What must 
have been endured by the emigrants, 
when huddled into a wilderness like 
this, without resources, and thinly 
inhabited, appears from several 
passages in this volume. The wo- 
men and children died by hundreds; 
many of the men, appalled at their 
lot, escaped from their place of 
bondage abroad; many at any risk 
recrossed. the Shannon, and wan- 
dered over the island in misery. 
There is much evidence that num- 
bers of those to whom ‘ provisional 
allotments’ were assigned, disap- 
peared in ways unknown and untold, 
and never claimed their ‘final set- 
tlemenis.’ 

Meanwhile the Court at Athlone 
was employed in determining the 
transplanters’ titles, in adj udicating 
on their guilt or innocence, and in 
allotting them finally lands in Con- 
naught. Month after month this 
tribunal sat, with fresh batches of 
claims before it, and with a fresh 
succession of ill-fated suitors. It 
seems to have been comprised of 
government agents and of officers 
of the Puritan army, men filled 
with all the prejudices of the time, 
and wholly unfit for a judicial in- 

uiry. They made quick work, as 
was doubtless expected, in most 
instances placing the ‘transplanter’ 
in a category ‘of ‘treason’ that 
entitled him 6 only to a ‘ final settle- 
ment’ of small amount, and to a 
small or no fraction of his old es- 
tates, for the rest doubtless very 
indifferent as to where his new 
lands were to be, as to when he was 
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to obtain possession, as to what 
were the rights annexed to then. 
It does not appear that in a single 
case they found the claimant com- 
pletely innocent, and restored him 
absolutely to his former property ; 
in truth, the test ‘ of constant affec- 
tion’ prevented, probably, any such 
decision, even had they, as they re- 
peatedly asserted, ‘spared no pains 
to do justice and mercy.’ These 
sentences had the desired effect of 
confiscating immense tracts in the 
three provinces to be colonised, and 
of reducing within limits compara- 
tively small the ‘final settlements.’ 
It is impossible to respect such pro- 
ceedings which were obviously at 
the dictation of the Government ; 
and it is certain, besides, that some 
of the Commissioners were corrupt 
and accessible to bribes ; yet if we 
reflect that the large majority of 
the Catholics of Ireland had in 
fact rebelled, this policy was not 
of unexampled harshness. Between 
what they received in Connaught, 
and what they retained of their lands 
elsewhere, compared with what 
they had formerly possessed, the 
whole landed estates of the exiles 
were diminished probably more than 
a half; having been owners of 
nearly half of Ireland, this was now 
reduced to less than a fourth; and 
this tenure was to be dependent on 
a residence in Connaught in a state 
of subjection. Nor was this all, for 
the ‘final settlements’ were, in 
many instances, merely illusory; a 
patch of bog or unprofitable land 
was allotted in lieu of a goodly in- 
heritance ; and the disproportion 
was, of course, felt by many to be 
an intolerable grievance. In this, 
and in other similar ways, many 
old and honourable families disap- 
peared and left none to inherit their 
sufferings, the wrecks of a revolu- 
tionary tempest that had proved 
fatal to numerous victims. Of the 
ultimate fortunes of the ‘ transplan- 
ters’ it is difficult to speak with any 
certainty. The large majority, we 
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believe, retained some parts of their 
lands not forfeited in the provinces 
from which they had been removed, 
and many of these, or their de- 
scendants, returned to their homes 
at the Restoration. Some left Con- 
naught in hopeless despair, and 
either enlisted in foreign armies, or 
escaped into other parts of Ireland, 
where they wandered ‘ coshering’ 
and in reckless idleness. Others 
sat down in their ‘final settle- 
ments,’ and, exerting themselves in 
their land of exile, had become 
gentry, and founded families, still 
well known as ‘transplanters,’ in 
Connaught. This number, however, 
is not large, and the names of 
‘transplanters’ are not common 
even among the peasantry of the 
province. 

During the progress of this revo- 
lution in Connaught, the lands con- 
fiscated in the other provinces were 
being ‘replanted ’ with new settlers. 
Mr. Prendergast has not estimated 
their extent, but they were pro- 
bably about five millions of acres, 
nearly a quarter of the area of Ire- 
land. He intimates, too, that even 
whole counties were deserted by the 
native population; but this is no 
doubt an exaggeration, great as the 
havoc of the war had been ; and, as 
the peasantry had not been removed 
except by their own voluntary acts, 
the mass of the occupiers and tillers 
of the soil remained peaceably seated 
upon it. 

The first step of the Government 
in ‘ replanting,’ was to order a kind 
of Doomsday Book to be made of 
the forfeited districts, to ascertain 
their situation and value ; and maps 
of these were also drawn up, de- 
stroyed unfortunately in the last 
century. This survey of the ‘in- 
heritance of the elect’ was conse- 
crated in the Puritanic fashion : 
‘the articles being signed by Dr. 
Petty’—the chief surveyor, and, as 
may be supposed, no small gainer 
in these transactions, as the Lans- 
downe estates to this day attest— 
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‘in the council-chamber of Dublin 
Castle on the 11th of December 1654, 
in the presence of many chief officers 
of the army, after a solemn seeking 
of God by Colonel Thomson for a 
blessing on the conclusion of so 
great a business.’ The lands having 
been thus defined, ‘were to be set 
out together, without intervals, and 
without picking and choosing,’ for 
the ‘ adventurers and soldiers ;’ the 
object of the Protector being to 
plant the colonies of each class in 
close proximity to each other, so as 
to afford a mutual support, and to 
settle firmly in three fourths of the 
island a dominant class of Puritan 
landowners composed, for the most 
part, of a free yeomanry. The 
‘adventurers and the soldiers’ 
elected to cast lots for their new 
possessions: ‘they would rather 
take a lot upon a barren mountain 
as a portion from the Lord, than a 
portion in the most fruitful valley 
upon their own choice ;’ but this 
was subject to the above regulations, 
and according to a general estimate 
of the value of the lands in the pro- 
vinces—that of Ulster being very 
much the lowest, for Ulster, even 
till alater period, was one of the most 
barren tracts in Ireland. 

This volume is silent as to the 
mode in which the settlement of the 
‘adventurers’ took place; but it 
contains a very interesting account 
of the ‘ plantation’ effected by the 
‘soldiers,’ by far the most numerous 
ofthe colonists. These proceedings 
were characteristic of the worldli- 
ness which mingled with the fanati- 
cism of the Puritans. Resolved as 
they were to cast lots for the lands, 
they took care that the mode of 
distribution should not be a mere 
game of chance ; that, for instance, 
ten thousand acres of bog, and ten 
thousand acres of profitable land 
should in no event be considered 
equivalents ; and when the allot- 
ments were actually drawn, in- 
genious contrivances were adopted 
to adjust the shares between the 
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possessors, and to make a tolerably 
equitable apportionment. Mr. 
Prendergast minutely describes the 
manner in which the lands were 
‘boxed for’—the phrase used for 
drawing the lots—and the Puritan 
regiments were planted by com- 
panies, with the ‘adventurers’ in 
their new possessions. As may be 
supposed, the design of Cromwell 
was very imperfectly carried out ; 
and, indeed, ultimately proved a 
failure. Convenient surveyors for 
a bribe left spaces between the in- 
tended allotments ; and these being 
‘ jobbed for sale’ and bought, the co- 
lonies were often separated from each 
other. The portions of land for the 
private soldiers were in most in- 
stances so minute, that they were 
tempted to sell them for trifling 
sums; and thus what had been in- 
tended as the nursery of a pro- 
prietary of yeomen was mono- 
polised by officers, sutlers, and com- 
missaries. There was a regular 
market for ‘engrossing lands;’ 
brokers dealt between the sellers 
and buyers ; and the title-deeds of 
numerous families now of note in 
the aristocracy of Ireland com- 
mence with a document in which 
a troop or a regiment conveyed its 
lots wholesale to some fortunate or 
sagacious speculator. It may be 
well conceived too how fraud and 
cunning would find full scope in 
such a revolution; and how they 
would naturally be at the service of 
the powerful, the wealthy, and the 
ambitious, in depriving ignorant 
and reckless soldiers of the little 
freeholds allotted to them. 

By means such as these the Crom- 
wellian settlement did not realise its 
author’s conception; itrather formed 
a large landed proprietary, than 
established populous Protestant co- 
lonies, to a great extent of the class 
ofyeomen, Yet it succeeded in a cer- 
tain measure ; and during the years 
that immediately followed, Ireland, 
in the hands of its recent possessors, 
advanced considerably in wealth and 
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prosperity. This fact, which was 
no doubt due to the energy and 
thrift of the Puritan settlers, and 


to the firm and peaceable rule of 
Cromwell, is not noticed by Mr. 
Prendergast, yet it is admitted by 
all contemporary writers. The 
attempt, however, to colonise per- 
manently the island with a large 
Protestant population, must be al- 
lowed to have been unsuccessful. 
Before the end of the seventeenth 
century, the districts in Leinster 
and Munster, ‘planted’ by Crom- 
well, had once more becomeCatholic. 
Ulster alone continued Protestant, 
having been so essentially since the 
reign of James I. The cause of 
this was, no doubt, in part, the 
character of the Cromwellian set- 
tlement; the colonists were not 
sufficiently numerous to leaven tho- 
roughly the people around them. But 
a deeper cause was the pervading 
influence of the old Catholic and 
Celtic race that remained on the 
soil which had changed owners. In 
vain Puritan edicts were hurled 
against ‘marriage with Popish 
women ;’ in vain ‘ Popish nurses’ 
were proscribed; in vain ‘com- 
merce with the Popish Irish’ was 
prohibited under severe penalties ; 
the ‘godly custom’ was in vain 
observed of ‘ having only Protestant 
tenants.’ ‘The wheat,’ as it was 
said, ‘was swallowed up by the 
tares;’ and the descendants of the 
Puritan colonists yielded to the 
spells of the children of the soil and 
conformed to the condemned reli- 
gion. As in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the knightly Fitz- 
geralds and De Burghs put off the 
garb and the manners of the Nor- 
man, and adopted the ‘sluttish Irish 
custome,’ so now the sons of Crom- 
wellian troopers were turned by the 
power of the Irish character to altars 
deemed by their fathers idolatrous. 
The conquerors were subdued by 
the conquered; and forty years 
after the Cromwellian settlement, 
the colonists’ descendants of the 
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humbler classes were hardly distin- 
guishable from the aboriginal Pa- 
pists. ‘’Tis sure,’ wrote a puzzled 
scribbler of the day, ‘ that no Eng- 
lishman in Ireland knows what his 
children may be, as things are now; 
they cannot well live in the country 
without growing Irish.’ 

Mr. Prende rgast draws a terrific 
picture of Ireland after the Crom- 
wellian settlement. It is, perhaps, 
in some respects exaggerated ; and, 
as we have said, he has not referred 
to the improvement which soon was 
seen in the island. Yet we can 
easily believe that the face of the 
country was scarred for years with 
the ravages of the war, that many 
districts remained wildernesses, that 
towns and villages’ continued in 
ruins. ‘We have three beasts to 
destroy,’ said Major Morgan, the 
Puritan representative of Wicklow 
in the United Parliament of the 
Protector, ‘a wolf, a priest, and a 
Tory or robber;’ and he proceeds 
to fix a death-rate for these vermin. 
The exclamation was no doubt 
correct; estates and farms within 
sight of Dublin were at this period 
granted on the terms of paying a g 
yearly rent of ‘wolf heads;’ and 
Treland, even at the Revolution, was 
known ‘by the nickname of Wolf. 
land. As for the priesthood of the 
subjugated race, they were pro- 
scribed as rebels and idolaters—a 
hard sentence, yet exactly the same 
as that on the Huguer 10t pastors in 
France, and followed by the same 
consequence, the growth in strength 
of the condemned religion. ‘The 
Tory or robber ’ was a more real 
danger, for the country swarmed 
with armed banditti, and these ca- 
terans, issuing from the bogs and 
the hills, waged a kind of guerilla 
war with the colonists, and often 
descended on the new settlements, 
to destroy, to plunder, to ravish, 
and murder. Some of the old dis- 
possessed owners were usually the 
leaders of these desperate men ; and 
thirsting for booty and revenge, and 
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supported by the sympathy of the 
nation, they were for many years 
the terror of Ireland. The exploits 
and atrocities of the ‘ Tories’ may 
be traced in the Irish statute-book 
down to the middle of the last cen- 
tury; and, notwithstanding inhuman 
punishments, and frightful acts of 
private retaliation, they were only 
very slowly extirpated. In the reigns 
of the Georges their descendants 
were known by the name of ‘the 
Rapparees ;’ and ‘ with fierce, wan, 
and wild aspect,’ they were likened 
by a contemporary observer ‘ to the 
hyena that could be neither de- 
stroyed nor domesticated.’ Nor is 
the spirit extinct in Ireland which 
provoked their deeds and gained for 
them sympathy; they were the fore- 
runners of the ribbon societies and 
agrarian assassins of this genera- 
tion. 

The Restoration in a slight degree 
interfered with the Cromwellian 
settlement; but the great mass of 
the forfeited lands remained in the 
handsof the new possessors, Another 
series of Catholic confiscations took 
place in 1688-90; and the tale was 
completed by the penal code, which 
indirectly operated to wrest from its 
victims part of the wrecks of their 
properties. As the larger proprie- 
tary established in Ireland through 
the revolutions of the sev enteenth 
century retained its Protestantism 
from several causes, a dominant aris- 
tocracy alien in creed, and to a cer- 
tain extent in blood, was elevated in 
three fourths of the country, over 
a subject people, i in part composed 
of an ancient xoblesse unjustly 
despoiled, and throughout pene- 
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trated with the sense of oppression. 
Such a state of things, beside other 
results, prolonged inevitably evil 
recollections; and the policy and 
the confiscations of Cromwell are 
to this day unforgiven in Ireland. 
We have no wish to defend these 
acts; and the Cromwellian settle- 
ment in a special manner bears the 
odious character of violence and 
injustice. But it should be con- 
sidered, we repeat, with a reference 
to the circumstances of the time, 
and to the general character of the 
age, and not viewed in the false 
light in which it has been placed by 
Mr. Prendergast. It was doubtless 
a measure of terrible vengeance, 
but it was the result of extreme 
provocation; it was planned at a 
most difficult crisis, and it was 
carried out in the century which 
beheld the conspiracy of the Stuarts 
against English Protestantism, and 
the atrocities done to the Huguenots 
of France. Above all, it was not 
caused by any ignoble love of spo- 
liation; it was the deliberate act 
of a remarkable man, a fanatic per- 
haps, but a great ruler, pre-eminent 


among English sovereigns and 
statesmen. And if it was, in a 


measure, a sign of the passions of 
Englishmen in that generation, it is 
most unjust to represent this as a 
proof that the English nation has 
always marked out Ireland as a prey 
for rapine. Of all histories, the 
history of Ireland requires to be 
written in a spirit of temperance, 
and we regret to say that no evi- 
dence of this is to be found in Mr 
Prendergast’s pages 








A DAY’S FISHING 


T was upon a dark, soft morning 
in May: there had been heavy 
rains for some weeks before, which 
had swollen ‘ the Bush’ and its nu- 
merous little tributaries, and turned 
their clear waters into a yellow clay 
colour, so that fishing had been out 
of the question during the begin- 
ning of the month; but for the 
last three days ‘ the fresh,’ as they 
call it in the north of Ireland, had 
gone down, and the muddy tint 
had fined itself into the clear 
coffee hue, so dear to the eye of 
the fly-fisher. I had watched the 
change in the colour of the water 
from day to day somewhat anxiously, 
and observed with satisfaction that 
the little burn which raced below 
my front gate had become quite 
clear towards evening; another 
twelve hours would, as I knew, 
produce a like effect on the great 
river itself; so I rose very early 
upon that dark, soft morning, and 
prepared for a long, long day upon 
its upper streams. 

I had, in fact, in those days the 
whole fishing of the river, from its 
source amongst the Breen moors 
to its mouth below Bushmills, but 
I seldom tried my luck below 
Stranochan—there were full fifteen 
miles of winding water above this, 
which I preferred as being less fre- 
quented by fishermen, and in the 
upper streams above Ballyquoich 
Bridge I hardly ever met a soul. 

The lower part of the river was 
Jet to salmon fishers. Sir Richard 
Sutton paid s5ool. for it one season, 
but I believe had little success. 
The middle was resorted to by a 
club of gentlemen from Ballycastle, 
interspersed occ. sionally with ama- 
teur policemen ; but above the 
bridge I had it almost entirely to 
myself. It ran there through a 
wild, lonely district, far from any 
public road. 

On the morning of which I speak 
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IN THE BUSH, 1848. 


I rose about three o’clock, and 
went into my little garden, which 
stood behind the house, to look at 
the weather. Those who live in 
the crowded streets of London may 
wonder at a man going out at three 
to look at the sky; but the dwellers 
in the country, especially in moun- 
tainous districts, learn to judge, by 
the slightest feeling in the air, the 
set of the wind, and the appearance 
of the clouds, the sort of day which 
is likely to follow, long before day- 
light appears. I may add that the 
moon, now in her last quarter, 
threw her faint light far into the 
morning. 

The parish in which I then lived 
was a small one at the entrance of 
what is called the glen country. 
Small as it was, it had once, so said 
tradition, been a bishopric, having 
been probably the residence of one 
of the Chorepiscopi, country bishops 
of ancient times. 

My little garden where I stood 
was raised a considerable height 
above the road; it stood, in fact, 
upon the very edge of a precipitous 
rock called ‘the lag,’ overhanging 
a ravine. The churchyard wall 
formed its boundary to the east, 
over which loomed in the dull light 
the newly raised spire of the vil- 
lage church, and the remains of an 
old round tower which had pro- 
bably never been finished, having 
been abandoned for some reason 
when it had reached about two 
thirds of its intended height. 

About this venerable relic of an- 
tiquity the country people had of 
course their traditions, and archo- 
logists their theories ; with the for- 
mer I will not trouble the reader, 
and with respect to the latter, I am 
not sure whether our round tower 
was supposed to have been origi- 
nally a bell tower, a Christian place 
of refuge, a treasure house, a monu- 
ment, or a Buddhist temple. A 
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short time before I became a resi- 
dent in the parish a party of savants 
came down from Dublin to examine 
it, and I understand that, having 
dug under the outer wall, they dis- 
covered either five or three skele- 
tons bearing marks of having been 
decapitated before they were de- 
posited there, although I am not 
sure which of the popular theories 
this discovery was supposed to 
support. 

I will only add that we might 
think ourselves fortunate in retain- 
ing the round tower at all. <A rec- 
tor of the parish in former years, 
being more ofan economist than an 
antiquarian, proposed and actually 
set to work to pull it down for the 
purpose of building his glebe 
house with the stones. Luckily, 
his parishioners had more taste 
than himself, and resisted the out- 
rage. So there it stood in my 
days-—without any top, of course— 
open to the sky, with spaces near 
the summit which had formerly 
supported the beams of an upper 
platform, whilst a modern flooring 
below the round arched doorway 
served as a depository for coals. 

Besides the traditions of for- 
gotten ages connected with the old 
churchyard by means of its round 
tower, there was one of a more 
recent date, which I will record 
briefly, before I leave the old par- 
sonage garden, with which, in- 
deed, it is partly connected. 

It was some sixty years ago that 
it happened. The rector at that 
time was an unmarried man of 
middle age, whom some disappoint- 
ment in early life had kept single. 
He was a dreamer withal—one who 
delighted in solitary walks, regard- 
less of the disturbed times in which 
he lived ;—for he was quiet and 
charitable, and liked by all. Be- 
sides his fondness for more leng- 
thened rambles, he had a habit of 
loitering in his own garden, espe- 
cially at night, where he used to 
spend hours and hours—sometimes 
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walking, but more frequently stand- 
ing against the wall, or beside the 
hedge, looking down into the ra- 
vine. 

One night, in the midst of his 
reveries, he was disturbed by hear- 
ing voices near him in the church- 
yard. He listened: they spoke in 
whispers, but he could perceive the 
different intonations of a male and 
female voice, without, however, 
catching the sense. It was a tryst 
held in a strange place, at a strange 
time. Presently he heard a shrill 
shriek, an execration, the sound of 
struggling, and in another moment 
the rector had vaulted over the 
wall and lighted in the church- 
yard, just in time to see a dark 
figure dragging something white 
towards an open grave. 

At the sudden appearance of the 
rector, the dark figure fled. The 
rector pursued him to the east end 
of the church, where the ground, 
as from the garden, descended pre- 
cipitously into the road beneath, 
saw him roll down the descent, 
cross the glen, and disappear in the 
solitary moorland beyond. 

Mr. then returned to the 
white form which he had left. He 
found it to be that of a young girl 
in the neighbourhood whom the 
seducer had enticed to this solitary 
spot under the pretext of arranging 
for their marriage, and had felled 
to the ground with a bludgeon upon 
being reproached by her for a de- 
layed promise and exposure to 
shame. That the brutal attack 
however had been premeditated was 
proved by the newly dug grave 
which the scoundrel had prepared 
to receive his victim. 

The rector, having given the 
alarm at home, his servants carried 
the young woman into the house, 
had her put to bed, and the doctor 
was sent for immediately ; but the 
shock had been too great, connected 
as it was with previous delicacy, 
and she died before assistance came, 
without disclosing the name of her 
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murderer. Suspicion fell upon a 
young farmer of indifferent cha- 
racter, who disappeared from the 
parish about the same time ; but it 
was not known that he had been 
acquainted with the deceased, and 
I am not sure what steps were 
taken to investigate the business. 
In my days it had become a legend 
of the place, varied occasionally ac- 
cording to the memory or fancy of 
the narrator, so that it is difficult to 
come to the rights of the story. I 
have told it pretty much as I recol- 
lect it in the distance of years, and 
the ‘Maiden’s Corner’ in the old 
churchyard where the grave was 
dug, has often been pointed out 
to me. 

But it is high time to leave the 
garden if I am to reach the stream 
to-day. Nay, but such thoughts 
which take long to write, pass very 
rapidly through the mind. The 
traditions of the round tower, and 
the legends of the burial ground 
had become so much a part of the 
scene in which I stood, that they 
used to follow naturally one upon 
another as the shadow follows the 
substance. 

One more lookover the hedge, and 
I must start, down the lag, across 
the ravine, over the waste of bog 
which lies beyond; upwards and 
upwards over the pleasant moun- 
tain farms which now sleep in the 
dusk of morning in the rugged town- 
lands of Knockans and Monana- 
cloigh, and higher up still, where, 
round, and black, and dreary, towers 
the summit of Knocklayde, pre- 
senting the same rude unbroken 
monotonous outline for miles and 
miles uponevery side. There is its 
black outline now clear cut in the 
dark sky—it is what I have been 
looking for. If Knocklayde had 
had its ‘night-cap’ on, to speak 
more poetically, had been crowned 
with a diadem of clouds, we should 
surely have had heavy rain, and the 
trouts would not have risen; but as 
it is, we shall be safe from rain for 
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the day. The stream is fall enough 
without, and a very little more 
would bring down ‘a fresh’ again. 
Rain after dry weather if you like 
for fly-fishing, but not to-day. 

It is not yet four, but I eat a 
hasty breakfast, fit my country- 
made creel to my shoulder, which 
is so much more convenient in 
shape than the awkward broad- 
bottomed fishing-basket, which a 
time-honoured custom has appro- 
priated to the angler, and prepare 
to start. My Belfast rod with two 
tops and two reels, which are always 
called winches in books and no- 
where else, is looked up and ex- 
amined—for it will not do to find 
that you have left your tackle be- 
hind when you get six miles from 
home (there are neither carpenters 
or whitesmiths on the Breen moors) ; 
then I hang my landing-net to my 
button-hole—do not be shocked— 
its framework is only of cane, oval 
in shape, short in handle, light to 
carry, but quite sufficient for my 
purpose—I used no other for many 
years ; and lastly, open, glance over, 
and tie up my poor old fishing-book, 
which I kept so long and lost so 
sillily at last. I made it myself 
twelve years before, merely out of 
folds of parchment, with slits cut 
in them to receive the flies, covering 
it with the red cover of a pocket- 
book, so that it looked like a citizen’s 
portmonnaie full of cheques—full of 
checks it was in my time—checks 
upon the trout drawn upon the 
bank. I had it with me in Nova 
Scotia for some years, where I 
nearly lost it, having had the morti- 
fication of seeing it sailing down the 
Muscadaboit full of flies, from 
whence, however, I rescued it by 
the help of a friendly eddy. I had 
it with me in the West Indies, and 
on the coast of Africa, for com- 
panionship rather than amusement, 
to remind me amidst the sultry 
waters of ‘the Line,’ of the cool 
fresh northern streams, and after 
keeping it for fifteen years longer, 
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I lost it only three years ago under 
the trees at Petersham fishing for 
bleak. 

So then now I am prepared for a 
day’s fishing. No, I have room for 
dunnage yet in my ample pockets ; 
a paper of sandwiches and a volume 
of Tennyson balance each other. 
I shall have more use for the former 
than the latter, if the day is favour- 
able and the sport is good, until I 
rest by the side of a pool at last, 
too weary to think my own thoughts, 
yet impatient of an empty brain. 

And so I sally forth through the 
gate, sharp to the left, over the little 
bridge which spans the first little 
stream, or feeder of the Bush — 
the Well Water, as it is called— 
which runs not far from my own 


house. I am obliged to set my 
face steadily forward and walk 


quick for fear of temptation ; every 
small run of water here is full 
of trout; smaller, but thicker and 
better fed fish than those in the 
Bush, and every fish presenting 
some curious peculiarities of its 
feeding ground. Out of two or 
three dozen trout, I could gene- 
rally, in those days, name the par- 
ticular locality from which they 
came. These feeders were all easily 
fished, no trees or bushes beside the 
banks to entangle your flies and 
embarrass you in your throw: keep 
back from the bank, that is all, and 
let your fly fall lightly under it,— 
but then they required particular 
days to fish them in. In afine clear 
day you could do nothing, but when 
the stream ran turbid in its deep 
channels, just as it was beginning 
to fine, then you might fill your 
basket; in fact the colour of the 
water must be just as it is now, 
and a red hackle with gold twist 
would do wonders. I must not 
stop; the throw under the arch is 
very tempting, but I must hurry 
on; I have five miles to walk, mak- 
ing allowance for short cuts, before 
I arrive at Ballyquoich Bridge. 
Only half a mile further and I 
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come to another temptation, at the 
‘Well Town,’—such a grand name, 
but it only consists of four huts or 
cabins, with one two-storied house, 
the dirtiest of them all, in the mid- 
dle. Here there is a passage over 
the Well Water by stepping-stones, 
by which I may cross and strike 
over for the Grace Hill or Flisk 
streams, or fall in with the Bush at 
Armoy; but brave in my resolution, 
I hold my way onwards, and soon 
leave the Clachan behind. 

And yet small as it is, the Well 
Town isa place of note. In the gar- 
den of the larger house is the Holy 
Well, from which the brook and 
hamlet derives its name, and to 
this, crowds of women and children 
resort upon Hallow-e’en, to dip 
their babies in the well, on which 
occasion the garden and premises 
adjoining present the appearance of 
Rag Fair, all the hedges being 
covered with bits of duds, steeped 
inthe holy element. It is the same 
well which, according to tradition, 
was formerly situated in the Rectory 
grounds, in the centre of the eight- 
acre field, and was famous for heal- 
ing all manner of diseases, until it 
took offence at having a horse’s 
broken leg bathed in it, withdrew 
its spring, and bubbled up again in 
Robert Fulton’s garden. 

And you must not forget that, 
although we are in the north of 
Treland, we are in the glen coun- 
tries, full of Roman Catholics, and 
abounding in superstitions. Some 
of these are very pretty and poeti- 
cal, especially those which relate to 
the dead. I will tell you two whilst 
we walk along. 

One is, that they never, however 
full the cottage may be, on a win- 
ter’s night, fill up the space between 
the fire and the door; they leave 
it vacant, because they say that the 
spirits of their departed friends 
linger round the old spot, and, ‘why 
wouldn’t they on a could night? and 
shure yees would not keep the heat 
of the turf and the light of the bog 
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wood from the poor souls, and they 
may be naked and bare?’ 

And there is another superstition 
upon the same subject, which im- 
proves upon the last. Upon All- 
souls’-night, in our mountainous 
districts, the fire is lit afresh before 
the cotters go to bed, and the white 
turf ashes are smoothed around the 
hearth, and when morning comes 
there is good proof that the thought- 
ful attention of the living is valued 
by those who ‘are not,’ ‘for little 
footsteps lightly press the ground’ 
upon the white ashes round the 
smouldering fire. 

I pity the man who suggests 
‘mice’ upon such an occasion. I 
am tired of hearing everything ac- 
counted for; I want to believe. 

It is this remembrance of the 
strong feeling of the vicinity, so to 
speak, of the invisible world to 
them, in the minds of our moun- 
taineers, which gives a melancholy 
solemnity to another scene which I 
have witnessed in that country, but 
which I have never seen or heard 
of anywhere else. 

And I am now close to the very 
spot, it is about two miles on the 
road—or rather a little off from it, 
but I go that way to-day, partly 
for the old reason of wishing to 
avoid temptation, partly to visit 
that dreary solemn scene. 

My temptation lies to the left, 
there a rugged footpath leads to the 
great stepping-stones below Moy- 
arget, and from thence, after a 
smart walk to the three great lakes 
of ‘Lough Guile.’ Lough Guile— 
the lake of the fetters—a strange 
name, connected, perhaps, with 
some sad forgotten tradition of 
ancient times; but it has a sadder 
tale belonging to it now. By the 
side of the largest lake stands a 
pleasant modern cottage or fishing 
house, which had long been the 
residence of the family of the 
M ys; behind it, towering above 
the trees, stood the old castle, which 
bore testimony to the ancient im- 
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portance of the race in feudal times. 
This castle the owner rebuilt or 
restored at a considerable expense. 
Everything was completed, the fur- 
niture was partly removed into it; 
the evening before the family were 
to take possession, the mistress, a 
most amiable lady, went into one of 
the rooms which had been filled 
with packages, with a light. In a 
minute or two an explosion was 
heard, one wall of the building was 
blown into the courtyard, the rest 
of the strong walls shaken, and 
after a considerable search amongst 
the ruins, poor Mrs. M y was 
drawn out from under them, quite 
dead. Some barrels of powder, 
but I know not for what purpose 
placed there, had exploded; and 
this was the result. 

It has only just happened, the 
family are all gone away, the great 
building stands black, desolate and 
gloomy. 





A pleasant place it was in times of yore, 
But something ails it now, the thing is cursed. 


No, I cannot go there now, al- 
though it is the best fishing ground 
in the country—the small lake 
swarming with trout, herring size. 
The second has fewer in it, but 
larger, finer fish. The third! if 
you rise a trout, then look to your 
tackle; they are not numerous, 
and are very shy, but you will 
seldom hook one of less than three 
pounds. 

But there is nothing painful con- 
nected with the fords under Moy- 
arget. There you are sure to meet 
with sport, but I have made up my 
mind not to begin yet, so to avoid 
the possibility, I strike off out of 
the road to the left, and pursue my 
way over the moors. It will bring 
me to the river near the bridge, at 
all events I am sure to hit it some- 
where. 

It is early yet, the mists hang 
heavy upon the fields, half bog, 
half heath, save where a few patches 
of stunted Stubble show the spots 
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where barley or oats have been. I 
can see little before me. Every 
now and then a great barrier seems 
to rise in my way, which turns out 
to be nothing but a huge turf fence 
when I come up to it. 

If I was trusting only to guess- 
work as to the points of the com- 
pass, I should be in a bad plight, 
but Iam not; there is a faint un- 
dulating track through the heather. 
I know that it will lead me in the 
right direction, and I know through 
what it will lead. 

Iam upon it now, a dreary oblong 
of broken ground, enclosed by an 
irregular ditch (Hibernicé) of about 
two feet high, looking as if it were 
the remains of a wall, of which 
nothing is left but the foundations. 
Within it the grass grows long and 
rank, grew rather, for it is never 
eut, but wastes and withers where 
it stands; all around it, if the mists 
would allow me to see them, are 
the brown ridges of the wild heathy 
hills, in the bottom of which it lies 
like a dry lake. 

It looks and feels very cold and 
weird-like all around. It felt so 
especially that morning. 

I enter it by a corner; no building 
is near it, no human being ;—yes, at 
the sound of my feet, faint as that 
has been on the turf, a crouching 
figure rises from a small mound, on 
which it has been sitting or kneel- 
ing, hurries away towards the other 
side of the enclosure, and soon 
passes from my sight. 

I make no effort to recall or fol- 
low her, her—yes, there is light 
enough to distinguish a slender girl- 
like form, with a cloak over her 
head, and bare feet, as she glides 
silently along. I do not wish to 
arrest her in her sorrow. I am 
standing in the burial place of un- 
baptized children, and she has been 
weeping over a grave. 

I have never heard of any tradition 
of there ever having been a church 
or any hallowed ground in this 
place. I know not why it was 
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chosen, or how long it has existed, 
but there it is, and I know of no 
more dreary spot in all the world, 
than that lonely burial place, as 
it lies unblessed, unhallowed in the 
middle of the Breen moors. 

It would require no great stretch 
of imagination for those who can 
trace the little footsteps of the 
happy dead by the cottage hearth 
at night, to believe that they heard 
in the distant cry of the curlew or 
plover over the heath which sur- 
rounds that desolate place, the 
wailings of those poor little infant 
souls, who, having neither name nor 
place on earth, inherit, according 
to the stern creed of the Church 
of Rome, neither name nor place in 
heaven. 

Continuo auditz voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque anime flentes, in limine primo: 


Quos dulcis vite exsortes et ab ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 


Why, when I came near the place 
on that cold misty spring morning, 
I heard something like the sound 
of weeping and sobbing amidst the 
little graves; but I imputed it 
neither to plover nor curlew, but 
to the slight hooded figure which 
had retired so quickly, and I knew 
that neither despair of the present 
nor uncertainty fur the future could 
destroy the natural instinct of a 
mother’s love. But I must press 
on more quickly now over the moor 
to the stream. It is misty yet, and 
ever and anon 


from my path the hare 
Flees like a shadow. 


Great fat hares jumping up close at 
my feet, so that it is a wonder that 
I do not kick them; and yet my 
friend H. will go out from day 
to day with his greyhounds and 
meet with none. Explain this mys- 
tery if you can. How do they know 
that my fishing-rod is not a gun? 
How do they know, humiliating as 
the confession is, that if itwere a gun 
I could no more hit them with its 
contents than I could hit a haystack 
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(which I take to be false logic) ? 
How is it, to speak in general terms, 
that the idea of safety is connected 
in the minds of animals with certain 
times and persons, and not with 
others? Why, for instance, do a 
whole nation of rooks sit so wisely 
and warily on my railing all the day 
long, as my young friend Cecil in- 
forms me, quite out of shot, whilst 
the whole of Sunday they hold 
their grand parliament in the field, 
fearing and regarding no one? It is 
a knotty point, but I have no time 
to settle it; I have come to the 
Bush at last—at least I hear the 
murmur of the water over the rocks 
in the bottom below, see the tops of 
the bushes which skirt its sides, and 
follow with my eye the highway of 
white mist which points out its 
course through the uplands. 

I have struck the stream higher 
up than I intended, a mile above 
Ballyquoich Bridge, and a mile 
below the upper salmon leap. I 
should have regretted this more 
three years before; at that time 
there were certain deep streams and 
pools from whence I have taken 
many a good-sized trout, but they 
are all gone now. The bed of the 
river in that part seems to have 
changed; deep channels are now 
sand banks, and are only conscious 
of the vicinity of the river in times 
of heavy floods; in a few years the 
sedimentary deposits will rise higher 
and higher, and rustic geologists 
will calculate by the inches of their 
mushroom growth the antiquity of 
a world. 

But my only concern, at present, 
with the changes in the bed of the 
Bush above Ballyquoich is that the 
fishing is not so good as it was; the 
haunts of the “patriarchs of the 
stream are broken up, and they are 

one. 

It is not much matter, therefore, 
that I strike upon the stream above 
it: more tempting is the vicinity of 
that great precipitous bank, or cliff 
rather, of red clay or sandstone, 
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the ‘Red Scaur,’ as it is called, 
which rises perpendicularly before 
me on the opposite side of the 
river, under which runs a deep 
dark ‘rapid current, which is sure to 
have fine trout, after these heavy 
rains, feeding at the tail of the 
eddy, or beside the smooth water 
close in to the bank. But I had 
better keep this for later in the day, 
should it turn out bright, and the 
rest of the river be unfishable; the 
sun will not penetrate to the dark 
waters under the Red Scaur, but 
will flow on quiet, and cold, and 
shadowless still. 

Well, I must put up my rod, or 
I shall never begin. Between you 
and me, I know that I ought not, 
for reasons which you will see pre- 
sently, but I have scrambled down 
to the bed of the river, and there it 
goes running, and whirling, and 
eddyi ing, and foaming, and splashing, 
and sparkling amidst the black 
rocks and stones, and it has such 
an exceedingly fishy look that I 
cannot refrain any longer, although 
I know that I had better not fish 
here. But so it is; if you wish to 
avoid temptation do not go near it 
and see how nice it looks, and if 
you do not wish to begin to fish at 
a certain spot do not take your rod 
down with you to the tabooed place 
with the expectation of leaving it 
unwhipped if you do, for then— 
what then ?—why see, I have taken 
my rod out of its case, and am 
putting it together as eagerly as if 
I had intended to fish in that very 
place all along; and now my rod is 
put together, or up, technically, my 
line rove, my casting line knotted 
to the line with a fisherman’s bend, 
the lightest and strongest knot that 
you can tie, for, as for having a 
loop at the end of it, it is simply 
‘bosh,’ unless you want to frighten 
the fish with a premeditated splash 
at first. 

And now what flies shall I try ? 
A red palmer for the drop—good 
always, especially in the | early 
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months of the year in mountain 
streams, before the flies have wings ; 
a hare’s ear for the spinner—a hare’s 
lug they call it here—good again! 
it is a little early in the day, but a 
safe and steady friend always. In 
Nova Scotia I always fished with a 
fly which we called the cow-dung 
fly, but which is entirely different 
from that which bears its name in 
England. It had a starling’s wing 
like the hare’s-ear, or rather I used 
to tie it with the wing of the 
American robin, but the dubbing 
for the body was of mohair—a mix- 
ture of green, grey, and yellow; 
not having mohair, I used to make 
it of the dyed woollen cloth of a gun- 
case, it had no hackle, but the dub- 
bing was teased out under the wings 
instead—very unlike, as I said, its 
namesake in England, withits bright 
orange body, landrail wings, and 
ginger hackle, &c. This fly always 
took the middle place then, as the 
hare’s-ear does now, as it did on that 
day beside the Bush, as it has done 
many a time since by the Itchin, 
Test, and Arle—that is when I do 
fish with three flies there, which is 
not often. 

And now for my tail fly, the 
most important of all, the fly with 
which I catch two thirds of my 
fish. What shall it be? Every- 
thing depends.on it. Can there be 
a doubt ? 

Let it be late or be earlie, 

The water be drumlie or sma’, 
Still up wi’ the bonnie red heckle, 
The heckle that tackles them a’. 

I quote from memory, but every- 
body knows whom I quote from— 
Old Christopher North ; so he sings, 
and so do I; and I have finished 
my arrangements by knotting a 
great red spinner, with gold rib and 
tip, to my casting-line, and now 
to work. One moment; the gut is 
not so straight as should be; a rub 
of Indian rubber—barbarous old 
practice, is it not?—takes the 
kinks out, and then, with bent 
arm and upturned wrist, both sud- 
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denly straightened as the rod is 
lowered, I make my cast. My 
line floats lightly down, unravelling 
as it descends, so that my tail-fly, 
just as I meant, my masters, 
touches the water first beside that 
great black stone ; hardly a second 
of time elapses before the spinner 
and the drop follow it, and so the 
three together go down and across 
the stream. 

A little ripple and ring under 
the palmer, a slight turn of the 
wrist, and a jerk at every fly. I 
have three on. What a fortunate 
cast! Is it? There, I told you 
what would happen, before I wetted 
my line. I told you that I ought 
not to have fished just there, in 
those broad streams of troubled 
waters below the falls so early in 
the spring. Now you shall under- 
stand why. I must reel up gently, 
for the current is strong, and 
though ‘no that big, there are a 
gay wheen of them.’ Here they 
come to the shore, and I break nor 
gut nor hook. ‘No that big.’ I 
know the weight, without seeing, 
from five ounces to twelve; and 
here they are. No call for a land- 
ing net. Beautiful little fish, the 
two largest white and _ silvery, 
the smallest darker, with five dark 
marks like brown fingers upon its 
side. 

Of the two first there can be no 
doubt. They are salmon fry. Of 
the smallest much has been said 
and written for and against; to 
wit, whether the par is really a 
distinct fish, or merely the young 
salmon in an early stage. 

It may help to decide this ques- 
tion, as far as my own observation 
goes, when I say that I never 
caught a‘par’ above the salmon 
leap. But in those days I used 
to take advantage of the uncer- 
tainty, and settle it in this way : 

If the sport was good, and my 
creel full or filling, when one of 
these jokers would come and be 
caught, I gave him the benefit of 
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the doubt, and said ‘Go away, 
little salmon,’ and chucked him 
into the river. But when the day 
was queer, and the creel empty, I 
said ‘Come along, little par,’ and 
put him into the basket. In the 
early portion of the day, however, 
he is always spared. So into the 
river he goes, with his two brother 
captives. 

And now for another cast. There 
is a rise just at the tail of the 
stream above me; not a bad fish 
either, by the curl. A gentle whisk 
flings the ‘hare’s ear’ just over 
him. A splash follows as he makes 
the rush. He is disappointed ; and 
soam I. Jerk, jerk, jerk: I have 
got three on again. They are too 
quick for troutie and me. I reel 
up my line with evil thoughts 
against a par, should he happen to 
be amongst them, and am rather 
glad to find this time that they are 
all unmistakably salmon fry. I 
must own that my mind was be- 
coming unsettled with respect to 
the par controversy. But it need 
not disturb me now; in they all 
go, and on I must go; onward 
and upward, 

Don’t you see that if I stay where 
Iam [ shall never fill my basket ? 
unless, as Horace says, ‘coéat par 
jungaturque pari.’ There is no need 
to take my rod to pieces; I take off 
my casting-line, and wind it round 
my hat, that is all. It will dry the 
flies, and do away with all chance 
of hooking them as I go along. So 
I scramble up the bank, and pursue 
my way up the stream, out of 
sight, but within hearing of the 
falls. 

I walk on half a mile, and come 
to a cabin with a small patch of 
potato ground behind it. One of 
the fences of the garden has formed 
part of a dyke, or ditch, or turf 
wall, or sod bank, or what you will. 
That dyke has stood for years be- 
yond the memory of man; but the 
present occupier has taken it into 
his head to level it for the purpose 
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of extending the bounds of his little 
holding: about half of it is down, 
behind the cabin. The man has 
gone to his breakfast, I suppose. 
His spade and prong are standing 
erect where he has been working. 
I know nothing about him, and 
pass on. I am now skirting the 
banks of the river, with its thick 
underwood fringing the gulley 
which conceals its banks. 

I hear a rustling in the bushes 
by my side. I am now about thirty 
yards from the cottage ; but a turn 
in the path has hidden it from my 
sight. No dwelling place—no sign 
of civilisation—no human being 
near me: I am mistaken. Nearer 
than I thought. The rustling in 
the bushes continues; the branches 
are opened, and a man emerges 
from them. 

He is a short, thick-set, rough- 
looking customer, with a low, 
battered ‘caubeen,’ a long grey 
frieze great-coat flung hastily over 
his shoulders, and reaching down 
to his ankles. The rest of his ward- 
robe consists of knee breeches, 
thick ribbed worsted stockings, 
and heavy brogues. There is no- 
thing very startling or remarkable 
in his appearance, further than that 
he is evidently one of the Irish, or 
‘Romans,’ as they call them in 
these parts: his dark features, 
black crisped hair, snub nose, and 
brilliant black beads of eyes prove 
it. Those eyes, it is true, are now 
twinkling with excitement, but 
there is nothing threatening or 
vicious in them. 

The only suspicious circumstance 
about him was the manner in 
which he had evidently tracked me 
through the bushes, the suddenness 
of his appearance, and the abrupt- 
ness of his address. 

‘Will your honour come in here 
for a minute?’ As he spoke, his 
left hand was empty, but his right 
grasped something in his breast. 
Was there anything to be alarmed 
at? ‘Oh, nothing, if it had not 
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been in Ireland.’ Very well; that 
is what you think of the lion, do 
you? Now, what does the lion 
think of you? It probably has its 
own thoughts upon the subject, like 
most birds, beasts, and fishes, aye, and 
menand women, too, whom we favour 
with our gracious notice, and on 
whom we pass our critical remarks. 
What do the people in Ireland think 
of the safety of living in England ? 
[ will tell you what they thought 
fifteen years ago. I was at that 
time leaving a parish in Ireland, 
having exchanged it for one in Nor- 
folk. It was a little after Rush 
had committed his murders. Iwas 
sorry to leave the people, and they 
were sorry that 1 was going to 
leave them; but their greatest 
source of grief was that I was leay- 
ing such a quiet, harmless country 
‘as this same, your honour,’ to go 
into a cruel, murdering country 
like England, where people could 
not sleep in their beds or open their 
front doors when they heard a ring 
without being shot down like a 
grouse or a woodcock. All which 
showed good hearts and bad logic. 

It must be confessed, however, 
that the year of which I am now 
writing was an anxious one. Fe- 
nianism was, it is true, unknown, 
but Smith O’Brien had hoisted the 
standard of rebellion in the widow’s 
cabbage garden, and Mitchell and 
his colleagues were at large on the 
mountain of Sleivenamoon ; a hun- 
dred wild rumours were speeding 
through the country every day, and 
became no smaller on their journey 
to our lonely glens. Posterity, of 
course, can afford to laugh when an 
infernal machine goes off with a fiz 
instead of an explosion ; but those 
who stand near to it may be excused 
from feeling a wee bit nervous when 
the match is just going to be applied 
to the train. 

However, I may say, in truth, 
that with the exception of a general 
sense of possible insecurity, I am 
not conscious of having felt any per- 
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sonal apprehensions at the time, so 
that when the mysterious stranger 
asked me to come in with him fora 
minute into the bushes, I gave a 
ready consent, jerked down the spike 
of my rod into the ground, and left 
it sticking up outside to keep guard. 
I had a sort of suspicion, I may 
add, of what might possibly be the 
nature of the man’s secret. It 
turned out to be something very 
different, as it happened ; but I will 
tell you what I suspected, presently, 
if the fish don’t rise. 

When we had got into the bushes, 
and were quite screened from ob- 
servation (there being, as I said 
before, not a living creature near to 
observe), the man, with a hurried 
and anxious gesture, drew his hand 
from his breast, and saying, shortly, 
‘Isit gould, your honour?’ put the 
contents into mine. 

It was a curious-shaped article, 
looking like a small horse-shoe, 
except that the members of it were 
round instead of flat, as if formed 
of very thick wire. At each ex- 
tremity was an oval excrescence, 
like a button. It was, if I recollect, 
about two inches and a half long by 
two broad. I am not quite sure 
about its dimensions, but it did cer- 
tainly look very like gold. 

‘Where did you findit?’ I asked. 

‘Is it gould, your honour ?’ 

‘I cannot tell, but I will find out 
for you; but I want to know where 
you found it.’ 

‘In the ould ditch beyont there, 
which I was levelling.’ 

‘ And how long has the ditch been 
there ?’ 

‘ Faith, and I disremember—ever 
so many hundred years.’ 

‘Did you dig it up below the 
ditch, or out of it?’ 

‘Sure, your honour, it was just 
out of the face of it belike. I lifted 
up a great lump of a turf that was 
dhry and rotten entirely, and as it 
fell down it just crumbled to pieces, 
and I saw something bright and 
shining, and picked it up and hid 
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it away, for I saw yees coming, and 
I thought, may be, you would tell me 
what it was, and whether it was 
worth anything before I let mortial 
eyes look upon it, or, may be, set 
the tongues going betwixt me and 
my luck.’ 

The reason why I asked where 
this article had been dug up was 
because, if it had been dug out of 
the undisturbed earth, it had pro- 
bably lain there one thousand years ; 
if it had been dug out of the ditch, 
as the old turf bank was called, it 
must have been taken up, long ago, 
embedded in the damp soil, by some 
poor workman, who never knew 
that he cz arried a small fortune on 
the end of his spade; and such, as 
it seemed by the man’s replies, had 
actually been the case. 

As for the article itself, I was 
pretty sure what it was, and, al- 
though I did not wish to raise the 
expectations of the finder too much, 
was almost equally convinced of its 
value. It was an old Irish fibula, 
or cloak buckle, worn at a time when 
cloaks must have been as useful as 

they were ornamental, according to 
Sir Richard Sew ry. It was made of 
the very finest solid gold, gold with- 
out the least particle sof alloy, having 
been forged before alloy was intro- 
duced, thus proving its great anti- 
quity and value according to its size. 

Having examined it ‘attentively 
] returned it to its owner, who 
stood trembling with anxiety, mouth 
and eyes wide open, waiting for my 
answer. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘it looks very like 
gold, but you must not make too 
sure ‘of it; I really understand very 
little about these things; you had 
better take it to Ballymoney, and 
see what they will say about it there.’ 

‘Ah! your honour, but I would 
not like to let on too much about it. 
By dad! I live here lonely and safe 
with my wife and the childer—and 
why wouldn’t I, seeing that, glory 
be to the blessed saints, ,T’ve nothing 
to steal—but may be I shouldn’t be 
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let alone so quiet if they heard of 
my grand luck afore I got clear 
away to Ameriker.’ 

‘ But you must not be too certain 
of this being grand luck, as you call 
it. It may be nothing but. brass, 
after all.’ 

‘Brass, your honour! 
pipers! and you saying that it 
looked like gould; and, in troth, 
yez wouldn’t have it belie its looks.’ 

‘It often does, if the proverb is 
true,’ I said, laughingly ; ‘ but, at 
all events, I advise you to take care 
of it, and ask some honest trades- 
man to look at it, or take it to Mr. 
C of Glenbank, who knows 
something about these things.’ 

‘Is it the magistrate you mean? 
troth! and I would not like to be 
showing it to him at all at all—may 
be he’d be saying that it was the 
Queen it belonged to, because it was 
dug out of the King’s soil; or may 
be the landlord would get wind of 
it, and they would all be fighting— 
King, Queen, and landlord—and 
might forget him who found it, and 
has best right to it, ava.’ 

The man grinned as he spoke, but 
I could see , clearly that, whatever 
notion he might have formed of 
royal or manorial rights, he had no 
intention of making the fact of his 
discovery public property ; I was 
rather astonished, therefore, when, 
thrusting the article into my hands, 
for I had returned it to him after 
examination, he said, 

‘Will your honour just keep it 
for me, and get the money, and I’ll 
take your word fair and free for 
whatever you get for it? Sure, if 
it’s gould it would be worth a lump.’ 

‘ But if it’s brass,’ I persisted, ‘ 
will be worth nothing.’ 

‘There’s the curosity of it,’ said 
my friend, ‘ They will give a great 
deal for curosity.’ 

‘Still,’ I objected (for, to say the 
truth, I did not like the responsi- 
bility of disposing of the poor 
fellow’s prize, upon the strength of 
which he was beginning to dream 
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with forty Hibernical power), ‘had 
you not better show it to the priest, 
Mr. Boyle ?—you know him better 
than you know me—in fact, I’m not 
sure that you do know who I am 
all this time.’ 

‘Not know your honour! ’deed 
and I know you as well as you know 
the trouts in the Bush, and that’s a 
wide word: and why wouldn’t I 
know you, and you at the head of 
the “ Board”? at James M‘Bride’s 
there, at Turna Robert, which kept 
us all alive once in the year of the 
famine, and——’ 

‘Well, never mind the “ands.” 
Why don’t you show it to Mr. 
Boyle, whom you know better ? 
Mind, I will take it if you like, only 
I would rather that you put it into 
the hands of some one whom you 
know well and can trust with it.’ 

‘Troth! and that’s your honour, 
and none else.’ 

‘And why not Father Boyle ?’ 

‘Well then, if you must know,’ 
said the peasant, ‘the Church's 
dues are somewhat heavy, and may 
be,’ he added with a sly look, ‘they 
would be a sight heavier w here 
there was a chance of coming by 
them; so, if you plase, we'll just 
leave it as it is, and I'll thrust your 
honour to put it into your pocket 
and do the best for me.’ 

And so that business was settled 
with that mixture of caution and 
confidence, acuteness and simplicity, 
which an Irishman is quite capable 
of when he does not act, as he too 
often does, under the influence of 
passion and excitement—when he 
looks before he leaps. So I pocketed 
the fibula, letting him understand 
that I did not intend to part with 
it without giving him the option of 
taking or refusing the price which 
might be offered; and that I may 
bring this adventure to a close, [ 
may add that I wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the Archeological Society 
in Dublin, and after some delay oc- 
casioned by the necessity of sending 
the brooch for his inspection, I was 
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finally enabled to offer the man 
nearly 2ol. for his prize. I do not 
think that his expectations, which 
had been raised to a great height 
from his total ignorance of its value, 
were quite answered by this sum, 
large as it was for a poor man, and 
unexpectedly as it had fallen into 
his hands. However, he had the 
sense to feel that he was fairly dealt 
with, and accepted the offer with 
many thanks. 

The ‘blue dun’ and ‘caperer’ 
were up on the streams of the Bush 
when I passed the cottage and the 
potato field that spring morning. 
The ‘blue bottle’ and ‘ grouse hackle’ 
and ‘cockabundie’ had succeeded 
them, with many a summer and 
autumn fly, before I came precisely 
to the same portion of the river 
again. When I did come, both 
cottage and field were deserted : 
the fortunate finder of the treasure 
had given himself no time to put 
away the money, but had expended 
it in his paying his passage to 
America, where I suppose, he is 
living now, a moneyed man perhaps, 
and a major-general of the Irish 
Republican army on the point of 
invading Canada—who knows ? 

But he has delayed me long 
enough; I must be off again—off 
to the river, above the salmon 
leap. No; I must strike upon the 
water below, or I shall not be able 
to cross; and I must fish the river 
from the opposite side. On the 
side where I am the banks are 
steep, in many places consisting 
of perpendicular walls of rock, 
hollowed in by the stream below, 
and covered with thick bushes at 
the top, whose roots stand bare on 
the side of the river, and twist in 
and out in rough, gnarled festoons 
over the precipitous edge. 

I shall be able to cross in the 
shallow water beneath the salmon 
pool ;—well, it is not so shallow 
now: the floods, as we know, have 
only just gone down; but a foot 
or more of water does not make 
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so much odds when one’s blood 
is up, and one’s work cut out for 
you. So I do not funk the passage, 
but— 


with my harness on my back, 
Plunge in the roaring tide. 


Lower and lower, deeper and 
deeper, splashing as I go on, totter- 
ing as I stand still, with the deep 
red dark currents sweeping by— 
up to my knees, deeper and deeper. 
I feel a weight dragging beneath ; 
it is only my coat tails in the water. 
My fly book is in my breast pocket ; 
my sandwiches and Tennyson must 
take their chance. What does the 
poet of Locksley Hall think now of 
the comparative value of ‘ Water to 
Wine?’ Water has the best of it, 
though ‘ good wine needs no Bush.’ 
However, the stream is lower now, 
or I have passed the deepest part. 
The coat tails begin to emerge; so 
does Tennyson ; so does the parcel 
of sandwiches, worse for wear; and 
thus stumbling, slipping, splashing, 
dripping, I reach the opposite shore. 
Well for me that I did not cross 
where I wanted to fish, or I should 
have disturbed the whole water; 
and now I scramble as best I may 
over the rocky margin, down into 
the little green dell, which is full 
of celandine and wood anemones, 
amongst which I shake myself, 
then wind up a rocky path which 
leads round the cascade, and find 
myself on the spot where I ought 
to have begun an hour before, if 
it had not been for the par and the 
fibula. 

I am above the upper salmon 
leap now. Over it the water 
pours dark, and smooth, and glassy, 
until it breaks below in foam. But 
in the stream above it there is 
another dark pool, into which juts 
out a ridge of broken rock that 
makes a backwater for the cur- 
rent on the other side. At the 
upper side of this pool, a rippling 
run over stones and pebbles marks 
the channel by which the Bush 
descends from the hills. 
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In fine summer days, after dry 
weather, except in such rocky 
basins as this, it is easy to wade 
over the Bush from side to side. 

In the dark water by the side of 
the rock must be my first cast. 
With a lift of the arm and a turn 
of the wrist, the top of the rod 
bends slightly behind me; the long 
line makes a circle through the 
air, flies forward, unfolding its long 
length as it descends, and the red- 
tail fly drops like thistle-down upon 
the water. It hardly alights before 
it goes down, down, down, and 
then the line runs rapidly, cutting 
the water up the stream: I have 
hooked a trout now, and no mis- 
take. The resistance which fol- 
lowed when I struck, the fly taken 
down under the water, and now 
the mad violence with which he 
rushes away, show me that he is 
a good one. Now everything de- 
pends upon the manner in which he 
is hooked, the temper of the Lime- 
rick hook, the strength of the gut, 
and—the skill of the fisherman. 

If you doubt the latter, look at 
that tyro, with all his neat expen- 
sive and scientific appointments. 
Look at him where he stands, with 
his eyes open and ‘rabbit mouth 
agape,’ beholding his line float back 
to him again, minus flies, casting 
line, and a fathom off its point, as 
with a rush and a swirl that big 
fish, which was his quasi-captive 
for a minute, breaks away un- 
harmed. 

‘Bad line, sir! rotten gut! I 
barely touched him, that is all.’ 
Very possibly, sir; but that may 
not be all. We know the old pro- 
verb of a workman and his tools. 
Do not think me cynical: it has 
happened to myself before now; 
but be satisfied that a large trout 
will not be caught if he can help 
it. But I have had this one on 
long enough to understand that he 
is hooked well and firmly; at all 
events long enough to know that 
there is nothing wrong with the 
line or collar. They would have 
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gone when I first struck him if 
they meant to go; and now he is 
swimming deep in the middle of 
the rapids, with his head up the 
stream. 

That will never do. He will 
swim on there for half an hour that 
way, and be none the worse. It is 
his natural direction; so I wheel 
up my line slowly with my rod 
nearly bent double, drawing him to 
the edge of the stream, and turn- 
ing his head round as I draw, get 
him into smoother water, and im- 
mediately he is off and down he 
rushes, making the reel whiz again 
as he carries out the line. The 
instant that I dare, I give him a 
check, for he is drawing near the 
fall, and if he once goes, good-bye 
top of the rod and line and trout. 
It is only just in time, he runs back 
again, and I wheel up again as fast 
as I can, for a slack line would be 
fatal. 

Will it be? He will try that 
directly, after a rush or turn up 
and down, making less distance 
and rising higher in the water 
every time, so that I get an occa- 
sional glimpse of his great tail and 
dark track above the surface; he 
fairly leaps clean out of it, and 
shows the goodly dimensions of a 
two-pound trout, if ever I saw one, 
and now unless my line is slack he 
breaks it, for he throws himself 
right upon the top of it as he comes 
down. 

Yes, but I was up to that dodge, 
and as he sprung up out of the 
water, down went the top of my rod 
into it, and the heavy fish falls upon 
the loosened bight. Up he is, and 
into the air again, down goes the top 
into the water, and then he makes 
another furious rush up the stream, 
turns again, and I bring him easily 
back this time upon his side. I 
think that I can land him; no, he 
sees me as I steal my left hand 
down with the short landing net 
towards him, and makes another 
struggle for liberty—nearly suc- 
ceeds this time, for I did not think 
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that there was a run left in him, 
and he is only just turned in 
time. Then he gives in; a few 
short lengths run out and easily 
wheeled up, and I draw him to- 
wards me with his nose out of the 
water, my butt pointed towards 
it, my line tight, my elbow bent 
and wrist slightly turned back, left 
hand below the winch, right hand 
upon the handle, slowly and warily 
till he lies motionless close beside 
the gravel bank, and I slip the net 
under him, and he is mine. 

Nearly two pounds and a half, 
beautifully spotted, with a belly as 
yellow as gold. A very uncommon 
trout in size and colour to meet in 
the upper streams of the Bush; I 
only caught two others like it in 
five years. In general the Bush 
trout are white in the flesh, and 
you seldom get them heavier than a 
pound and a half, but they are good 
eating, fry well, and pickle admi- 
rably. All the small ones went into 
the vinegar jar. 

So you see this has been a great 
prize, and I celebrate the victory 
with a feu de joie, not without 
smoke. 


And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 
Through the tranquil air of morning: 
First a single line of darkness, 

Then a denser bluer vapour, 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding, 

Ever rising, rising, rising,— 
and so on. 

Yes, and it must be so on, for 
now | follow up the course of the 
stream smaller pools and narrower 
currents, but trouts in all. Here I 
take a pound fish just under the 
bank; here I hook one of half a 
pound by the tail, which gives me 
almost as much trouble to land as 
he of two and a half. Now, as I 
strike one hungry fellow rising at 
the hare’s ear, a jerk at the red 
hackle informs me that I have got 
two on, three quarters each, but safe 
enough, for one will help to drown 
the other, only I must be careful in 
bringing them in to take off the 
trout from the drop first, in order 
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to keep (the old story) the line 
tight on the other. 

Onwards and upwards yet till I 
get to the highest bridge on the 
Bush, three miles and a half above 
Ballyquoich, a grey old bridge with 
a tall single arch quite in place and 
keeping with the brawling solitary 
mountain stream that runs below ; 
the day is getting on, the sky is 
brighter, and the fish rise less 
freely, but I have four dozen now 
in my creel, some small enough, 
but all fish are fish here. 

With the exception of putting on 
a fresh tail fly after catching my 
first trout, the other having lost its 
hackle in the strugglé, I have been 
fishing with the same flies hitherto, 
now I have got a hint to examine 
my tackle. My arm is getting 
a little tired or perhaps I am grow- 
a little careless ; at all events, I hear 
a noise behind me like the crack of 
a coach whip. I know well what 
that means. It is my last tail 
fly saying, ‘Provide yourself with 
another, master, for I’m off;’ so as 
the old cast seems to have lost 
its attraction, I try another and 
another—black palmer, March 
brown, Turkey brown. This is a 
useless experiment, and I know it. 
I ought to have a stormy rainy day 
for these; the blue—too early in 
the year ; the little wren, the yellow 
dun, and the cockabundie—I take 
with these, but it seldom answers 
changing flies. If the fish do not 
rise to the old stagers, it is because 
the feeding time is over; so I 
change back to the old cast, and go 
on. The river is now running 
through the bare moors, a succes- 
sion of rocky basins; 1 move on at 
a slow pace, making a cast occa- 
sionally as I meet with a likely spot. 
I rise some, strike some, miss more, 
but I have only one wanting to 
make up six dozen. I go in for 
that. How long it always takes 
to catch that last trout! So 
as the fish have ceased to rise I 
will tell you what it was that I 
thought the man had in his hand 
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when he came so suddenly upon 
me out of the bushes, and after- 
wards will employ the interval 
which must follow before I can ob- 
tain that particular measure of 
success which is to make me per- 
fectly happy, by relating an 
anecdote connected with such a 
suspicion, and not inappropriate to 
our proximity to the moors. 

I thought, then, very probably, 
that my friend was connected with 
a distillery of illicit whiskey, and 
had brought a sample to show or 
sell. There was some little trade 
carried on in that commodity in 
those wild parts, and a friend of 
mine had had a similar offer made 
to him some little time before, and 
the suspicion of this purpose of his, 
although as we have seen a mistaken 
one, brought to my mind a some- 
what amusing story which was told 
to me forty and five years ago by a 
young officer who was, I think, 
himself the hero of the adventure ; 
but, at any rate, if he is alive now, 
I hope that he will pardon me for 
connecting it with his name. 

The original narrative derived 
additional interest from being told 
as we were standing before the 
great long, empty worm of a pri- 
vate still taken by him some nights 
before in the mountains of Clare. 

A young officer then, we will call 
him Sutherland, was shooting one 
day on the mountains of Innishowen. 
The weather, which had been dark 
and cloudy all the morning threaten- 
ing rain, had finally settled down 
into a thick, heavy mist as the even- 
ing closed in. 

The sportsman could hardly see a 
yard before him. There was no path 
to guide him over the moor, and the 
long slopes of heather and bog as 
he surmounted them successively, 
gave no distinguishing marks by 
which to direct his steps. He was 
cold, hungry, tired, utterly and irre- 
coverably lost. 

All of a sudden a tall, shadowy 
figure rose up before him out of the 
mist. 
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‘My good fellow,’ he shouted, 


‘can you guide me to the neigh- 
bouring town ?”’ 

‘Is it the town, ava? Shure, your 
honour, I could not guide myself 
there, let alone another, on such a 
murky night,’ was the frank, hearty 
reply. 

‘Can you direct me to some place 
of shelter, then, and I will pay you 
well ?” 

The figure came close up to him: 
a great brawny, broad-shouldered 
Celt, with twinkling black eyes and 
a broad, grinning mouth. 

‘Let me look at your honour’s 
face.” The young soldier turned 
his open, honest eyes towards him. 
‘It’safair oneif the world don’t spoil 
t,’ the man muttered. ‘Now, sir, 
I'll deal fairly with you, if you'll do 
the same belikes to me. Will you 
give your word that you'll never 
let on to any man, woman, or child 
what your eyes may see, or your 
ears hear, this blessed night ?” 

The promise was given. 

‘Come, then, your honour, and 
I'll give you the pattern of a lodging, 
and the best I can offer, and maybe 
something more besides.’ 

He then led the way in a con- 
trary direction to that in which the 
young soldier had been going, and 
after about a quarter of a mile’s 
walking paused. The sportsman 
listened ; he thought that he heard 
the niurmur of voices near him, but 
he could distinguish no sign of a 
dwelling. Presently, however, he 
thought that he perceived a black 
smoke rising up out of the heather 
through the mist, and became more 
certain of it as the vapour was 
mingled occasionally with sparks 
of fire. 

His guide came nearer to him, 
and put his finger to his mouth, 
with an odd good-natured look of 
warning. 

‘Your promise, your honour— 
you mind it ?’ 

‘On my oath,’ was the reply. 

‘Come on then,’ and Sutherland 
followed his guide to the side of a 
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hillock, in which was a rude door, 
from whence the smoke and the 
flames and voices clearly proceeded. 

The man now gave a low whis- 
tle, which was answered from 
within, and a rugged head was 
thrust out from the door, and a 
short parley ensued, at the close 
of which his guide returned to 
Sutherland, saying that it was all 
right, and then, clasping his hand 
and uttering more sternly than be- 
fore his brief admonition—‘ Re- 
member your promise ’—led him 
into the secret chamber. 

It was in a cave hollowed out 
in the hill, and only consisted of 
one apartment, at the end of 
which blazed an enormous turf 
fire, with a huge caldron upon it, 
containing what Sutherland knew 
at once to be a private still, so that 
the mystery of the secret habitation 
and promise was at once explained. 

There were no persons in the 
cave but the owner of the rugged 
head aforesaid, an old blear-eyed 
man, who appeared to be thoroughly 
smoke-dried in his vocation, and a 
bare-legged urchin of twelve who 
attended to the fire. 

On the whole, barring the smoke, 
it was a cozy enough lodging to 
fall in with upon a cold, dark, 
misty night, upon the barren moors, 
and Sutherland felt no scruple of 
conscience in making himself tho- 
roughly comfortable. He was no 
informer, and he had no intention 
of becoming one, so he warmed 
himself and dried his clothes by 
the great turf fire, and ate heartily 
of some oatmeal bannocks and 
capital potatoes which were set be- 
fore him, and he took a very fair 
quantity of the very best potheen 
that had ever passed through his 
lips, drinking sotto voce to the health 
of the King, and openly to that of 
his host and ould Ireland, in every 
fresh pannikin; the only remark 
that Paddy condescended to make 
during the intervals between his 
draughts being— 

*‘Bedad now, this bates Parlia- 
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ment entirely.’ Well, the end of 
it was, that what with the cold and 
the hunger, and the thirst, and the 
means resorted to counteract them, 
the soldier and sportsman accepted 
with gratitude the ‘ wrap-rascal’ 
or frieze coat of his entertainer, and 
lay down beside the fire, and was 
soon asleep. 

He had not slept long, as he 
thought, before he was awakened 
by the huge hand of his host being 
laid upon his shoulder. He started 
up. 
‘Shure, then, it’s yourself that 
have had an illigant nap, as ye well 
may, whose heart is light and bones 
weary, but you must get up now, 
sir, for the morning’s breaking, and 
it would be better for all parties 
that you were away from this before 
daylight comes.’ 

It was even so; the night had 
passed rapidly, but refreshingly : 
Sutherland rose as fresh as a lark, 
and a hasty bite and sup, consisting 
of some remains of the last night’s 
meal and a glass of the staple com- 
modity of the cabin, sent him off 
happily upon his journey, and a 
liberal douceur to the lame man 
and boy left happy faces behind 
him. 

His guide of the preceding night 
accompanied him for a short dis- 
tance, until he brought him to the 
track which, as he told him, led to 
a hill, from the top of which he 
would be able to see the town, and 
then, having accepted with reluc- 
tance the gift, and with a broad grin 
the thanks and hearty shake of the 
hand which accompanied it, he bade 
the young soldier remember his pro- 
mise, and left him and went his 
way. 

Now for the sequel. 

Sutherland said nothing about 
his adventure, and very shortly 
afterwards was summoned home by 
the sickness of his father, who was 
an old man, and had been long 
failing. He found him in so weak 
and precarious a state that he was 
unable to leave him, and continued 
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with him until, after six weeks of 
anxiety and watching, the old man 
died. 

The necessary arrangements for 
the family, and the distribution of 
the property, and administration of 
the will detained him some time 
longer, so that it was more than 
three months before he returned to 
his regiment. 

During that time he had heard 
frequently from his brother officers, 
but the news contained in one of 
their letters affected him strangely. 

‘We have been still-hunting,’ said 
the writer, ‘and have made a cap- 
ture. Information was laid before 
the excise officer of the existence of 
a still in the mountains above us, 
and I was sent with my party to 
protect the gaugers. Nasty work, 
I hate it. Why won’t the Govern- 
ment make better whiskey and sell 
it cheaper? they say that if they 
did it would not be so good as the 
old potheen, because it could not 
be made in such small quantities. 
I am no judge of what might be ; I 
like the stuff as it is, and have no 
enmity to the poor fellows who 
make it, and here am I obliged, not 
only to punish, but ruin them! I 
had rather punish the informers.’ 

Not very loyal this of Suther- 
land’s correspondent, but such 
sentiments were not uncommon 
with young officers in those days. 

‘Well,’ continued the writer, ‘we 
went out, made our point, and found 
the still; I will spare you the de- 
tails. It was in a subterranean 
room or cave in the middle of the 
moors. The distillers had escaped, 
the informer got the twenty pounds, 
and I a cold voila tout.’ 

I have said that this intelligence 
annoyed Sutherland greatly ; he 
could not help fancying that the 
‘still,’ so captured, was the same 
whose existence he had promised 
to conceal, and on his return to the 
regiment, his suspicions were turned 
into certainty by a description of 
the place from whence it had been 
taken. 
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Time went on. Again Suther- 
land was out shooting upon the 
moors at some distance from the 
spot of his former adventure ; again 
the mists gathered round him ; 
again he lost his way, and the 
night drew in. His position re- 
called vividly to his mind the 
events of the first evening, and as if 
to make the resemblance greater, 
out of the thick darkness rose a tall 
figure, which the sportsman im- 
mediately recognised as that of 
his guide and host in the secret 
chamber. 

The recognition was mutual, but 
to the officer the ideas which it 
awakened in his mind were far 
from pleasant. 

‘This poor fellow,’ he said to 
himself, ‘will most certainly con- 
nect me with the loss of his still. It 
is a lonely place to meet with an 
angry and desperate man, and he 
has doubtless companions within 
‘all; I am in for it sure enough. 
Well, if I must fight I must, but I 
will speak him fair at all events.’ 
So he looked gravely in his old 
acquaintance’s face, who returned 
the glance with a quiet smile. 

‘So ye are lost again, are ye?’ he 
said ; ‘ sure it’s a pity but them ye 
belong to don’t take better care of 
you, ava, and you'll be wanting a 
lodging again, I’ll be bound for it, 
such as you had onst before.’ 

And his countenance to Suther- 
Jand’s suspicious eye assumed an 
ominous expression. 

‘I have heard of your loss,’ he 
said, ‘and I swear to youthat I had 
nothing to do with it. I kept my 
promise faithfully, I was away 
when your property was taken ; 
{ never mentioned it to anybody 
before or afterwards, I assure you 
upon my honour.’ 

‘Is it your promise, sir,’ replied 
the Irishman, ‘shure and why 
wouldn’t you keep it? and didn’t 
I know when I took ye to the ould 
place that you would keep it, by 
your honest young face? Would I 
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have taken you there at all at all if 
I hadn’t ? Is it the likes of you that 
would turn informer? Bad cess 
to the whole seed and generation of 
them; the curse of Cromwell be 
upon all those informing villians.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sutherland, ‘I am 
glad that you did me the justice 
to think that I kept the secret. 
However, it got abroad.’ 

‘ Keep the secret, your honour!’ 
said the other, with an inexpressible 
look of slyness upon his good-na- 
tured face, ‘will your honour keep 
another if I tell you one ?’ 

‘Surely,’ replied the officer, ‘ if 
you like to trust me.’ 

‘Well then, by dad,’ laughed 
Paddy, at | don’t see how I am to 
help it if you are to get food and 
lodging, and may be a thrifle of 
drink, ‘this night on the lone moors. 
It was the informer that your 
honour was spaking about, and the 
ould pot, the poor ould pot, which 
is gone entirely anyhow.’ And he 
shook his head with a comical air 
of gravity. 

And troth and she was a poor 
ould pot, and you see, she was 
worn out to next to nothing, and 
she done me many a good turn 
these last ten years, more or less ; 
and she was not, so to say, good for 
much when I swapped her first; 
and so just because she was of no 
use and I had nothing but empty 
pockets to buy another with, I just 
—whist, whist, was that a foot I 
heard ?—no, all safe—I just went 
and informed against her myself, the 
creature, and they went and got 
the sogers and carried her off in 
state; it was honour for the likes 
of her, and I got the informer’s 
money. It was not so dirty as may- 
be it might have been, and I just 
went and—put your ear down, sir, 
and I'll whisper it to you—got a 
bran new one out of the notes, and 
if ye’ll come with me a little be- 
yondst ye’ll find a place the very 
pattern of the last, and, maybe, a 
pannikin of the right sort out of 
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the new still. Long life to his 
Majesty, and the back of my hand 
and the sole of my foot to the 
blackguard gaugers who paid for 
her.’ 

But all this time I am quite for- 
getting my fishing and my last trout. 
Not at all—I am ‘throwing my flies 
into every little pool as I pass, or 
rather my fly, for I have taken off all 
but the ‘tail;’ there is not breadth 
enough between the rocks for more, 
and yet if I had been here earlier 
in the day, or if the weather were 
stormy and wet, I should have 
taken a half-pound trout out of 
every hole. But the fishing is over, 


and it is getting brighter and 
brighter. I never shall catch that 
trout. Wait, here itis at last. I 


will not tell you how many ounces 
it is. He makes up the six dozen, 
and I am now very near the head 
of the stream. 

I have long passed anything like 
a river, but still follow the water to 
its source. It is nothing now but a 
small rivulet stealing along through 
a channel of moss and heath. But 
Iam not the only fisher there ; as 
I advance the long tapering blue 
head of a heron is lifted up from 
behind a tuft of heather, and pre- 
sently, with a great flapping and 
whirr of wings, the heavy bird 
rises and sails solemnly away with 


closereefed neck towards a yet 
more lonely corner of the lonely 
moor. 


And now I have come to a steep 
ledge of rock which forms a barrier 
to my further progress—a steep 
black rock in a little dell, down the 
sides of which, over festoons and 
pend: lants of moss, and fern, and 

‘maiden-hair’ in tiny thread-like 
lines, the water drips—and so my 
fly-fishing and the Bush come to an 
end together. 

I take my ereel from my shoulder, 
glad to be free from the burden, for 
the strap begins to cut, and sit 
down to count my captives ; seventy- 
five, I declare—I need not have 
fished so long for that last trout— 
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and then I spread them on the 
ground beside me: 
Ranged side by side, and lessening by de- 
grees, 
Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacle: 
A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 
Dead—but not sullied or deformed in death, 
That seemed to pity what he could not spare. 
As for weight, I cannot say that 
I have very much to boast of; I 
have only one above two pounds, 
the first caught; but I have one a 
pound and a half, three above a 
pound, ten from that to three 
quarters; the rest, so to speak, 
nowhere, with the exception of 
about a dozen—they will average 
half a pound each. This would be 
poor sport for preserved water, but 
these waters are not preserved. 
Flax-water, lime, and herons with 
bare black legs, and urchins with 
bare white legs, share the destruc- 
tion with me. Ash sapling, worm, 
and wire and net all take their tei. 
bute from these upper streams ; so 
that | am not dissatisfied with my 
day walk by the cool river and 
over the breezy moors. With my 
rod by my side I rest a while, and 
refresh myself with my soaked 
sandwiches and damp Tennyson. 
But as I read how drops 
From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 
I feel very drowsy, and the wild 
bee’s hum amid the heather and 
the trickle and tinkle of the water 
almost sends me to sleep; but I 
remember that it is only May, and 
four o’clock, and I have twelve 
miles to walk, so I arouse myself, 
and pack up my trouts cannily in 
my creel, putting, of course, the 
biggest at the top, and turn my 
steps eastward ; and very pleasant 
it was, some three hours afterw ards, 
to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as I drew near 
home. 
Whether the brighter welcome which 
the poet suggests awaited me there 
is nothing “to the reader, for here 
ends my day’ s fishing in “the Bush 
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F those who go to the Zoological 
J Gardens by the east drive of 
the Regent’s Park, perhaps one in 
ten has been struck by a cluster of 
buildings that stand near the north 
end of the terraces which confer on 
that side of the path such adorn- 
ment as it is in the power of stucco 
to give when in its most ambitious 
stage of development. The build- 
ings in question have a somewhat 
quaint appearance. There are half 
a dozen comfortable-looking resi- 
dences, though with something of 
almshouse uniformity about them, 
and what looks like a proprietary 
chapel crowning the pile. Very few 
people know what they are, or how 
they got there, or anything about 
them, except that the whole con- 
cern is somehow called St. Katha- 
rine’s, and the incurious public 
passes on to its birds and beasts 
without caring more about the 
matter. It so happens that these 
buildings represent one of the old- 
est ecclesiastical foundations in the 
kingdom ; and one which, even 
among these, is: unique in its con- 
stitution, the sole remaining speci- 
men ofits kind. Of that particular 
kind there never were many. It 
was not a monastery. Its intention 
from the outset was practical utility. 
How far this latter object is at- 
tained, or attempted to be attained, 
by it in its present condition will 
appear as we proceed. Certain in- 
cumbents of parishes in the east 
end of London appear to have been 
struck by the contrast between its 
original objects and its existing ful- 
filment of them—a contrast almost 
as grotesque as that which dis- 
tinguishes the imaginary alderman 
of the idealising Frenchman from 
the prosaic fact of domestic expe- 
rience—and set their wits to work 
about a year and a half ago to see 
whether something useful might 
not be made out of the odd but 
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wealthy little community which 
now takes its ease in the pleasant 
quarters we have mentioned. A 
committee of seven was formed to 


inquire into the matter, and 
secretary was the Rev. F. Simcox 


Lea, one of their number. In mak- 
ing this appointment the committee 
did an effective stroke of work. Mr. 
Lea, besides being a hard-working 
East-end clergyman, happened to 
be a first-class man of Oxford, a 
I ate FB ellow of Brasenose, thoroughly 
‘up’ in medizval Latin moreover, 
and also, by a happy accident, a. 
man of much experience in all mat- 
ters of business. The result of the 
subsequent investigations, hitherto, 
appears in a report made by order 
of the Charity Commissioners, and 
ordered to be printed by the House 
of Lords June 12, 1866. The re- 
port, naturally enough, passes 
lightly over the antiquarian part 
of the matter, and any one who 
compares its pages with those 
which he is now reading will dis- 
cover how much the latter are in- 
debted to the results of Mr. Lea’s 
researches. He discovered, amongst 
other things, that the copy of 
Duearel’s History of the Royal Hos- 
pital of St. Katharine in the pos- 
session of the present chapter, is 
not a copy of the work in the most 
complete form in which it appeared, 
its Appendix, like that of the gene- 
‘ality of copies, ending with p. 112, 
while the latest copies (they are 
very rare, but there is one in the 
British Museum, and another in 
the hbrary of the City of London 
Institution, Finsbury G ‘ircus) go on 
to p. 126, and the additional matter 
is of great value, containing, among 
other things, a table of payment 
made out of the funds of the 
charity, as they stood in Queen 
Klizabeth’s reign. By a singular 
piece of good fortune, Mr. Lea has 
also (but since the investigation of 
F2 
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last year) stumbled, in an old book- 
seller’s catalogue, on Ducarel’s pri- 
vate duplicate of the MS. work 
itself—the original -being perhaps 
to be found somewhere on the 
shelves of the Royal Library. The 
duplicate has been a good deal mu- 
tilated, probably when it was used 
by the printers, seventeen or 
eighteen years after its original 
composition ; but it contains the 
old historian’s book-plate, his sig- 
nature to the dedication of his 
work to Queen Charlotte, and 
several autograph corrections of 
the text. It contains also, here 
and there, a few curious facts that 
Ducarel never intended for the 
public, supplying them to the 
latter in a slightly manipulated 
shape where it seemed expedient to 
do so, and occasionally venturing 
on direct misstatements on matters 
of fact (e. g. as to the relative 
rights of Queens Consort and 
Queens Dowager) which can 
hardly have been other than in- 
tentional. We lose a little confi- 
dence in the good man’s trust- 
worthiness when thus amusingly 
admitted behind the scenes ; and 
we lose a little more when we come 
to compare his guesses at dates 
and facts with the revelations of 
the Record Office. 

On the part of the subject that 
is more immediately interesting, 
viz., the present condition and re- 
venues of St. Katharine’s, the re- 
port of Mr. Assistant Commis- 
sioner Skirrow is minute and satis- 
factory. It is the result of an in- 
quiry which lasted several days. 
The master and brothers were, ex- 
cept on a personal matter which 
incidentally crops out, sufficiently 
communicative ; and probably the 
investigation was not the less 
searching from the fact that Mr. 
Lea was permitted to be present 
throughout. 

The Charity Commissionersshould, 
however, be a little more careful in 


their mode of preparing public 
documents for the press. Little 
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mistakes like Lechdale for Lech- 
lade, Edward Waller for Edmund, 
and the like, may be excused, 
though they might as well have 
been avoided. Misspellings, again, 
like paupertum and _stabilit¢um 
(both in a line, by the way) only 
afflict the readers of Latin; and 
the odd statement that Henry VIII. 
and his first Queen founded the 
Guild of St. Barbara in St. Katha- 
rine’s on the 1st of December 1815 
only raises a smile, as does also the 
odd announcement that Doctor 
Mallett surrendered his patent to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1851—how this 
has been got out of 1561, the true 
date, one hardly sees ;—and a Com- 
missioner of the nineteenth cen- 
tury cannot perhaps be expected to 
be clear whether the 1st of March 
37 Henry VIII. indicates March 
1, 1544, or that day twelvemonth, 
or that day two years. But the 
myth about Anne Boleyn should 
not have appeared, even with ‘it is 
reported’ by way of apology: all 
known chronology makes it impos- 
sible. Nor should the suppression 
of the chantries of this hospital 
under Edward VI. be magnified 
into a supposed extinction of its 
charities. Nor should the ‘average’ 
expenses of repairs for the first five 
years after the society’s removal to 
the Regent’s Park be put at 
28,759/.: it is quite preposterous 
enough that they amounted to that 
sum altogether. Nor should each 
brother’s and sister’s average share 
of the fines be stated at double its 
actual amount: the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in question have quite 
enough to answer for without it. 
Above all, why does the report 
systematically misspell the name 
of the institution it is reporting 
upon? If the brotherhood have 
any loyalty to their Hospital, they 
will resent this indignity more 
than many a severer injury. There 
is at all times something gauche in 
carelessness or insensibility in the 
matter of proper names; and in 
this particular instance (though 
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perhaps the Commissioner’s Greek 
is not fresh enough to make him 
aware of it) there is something al- 
most touching in the unconscious 
irony with which, amidst every 
variety of abuses of very substan- 
tial sorts, the society has retained 
unsullied, through more than twenty 
generations, the purity of its name, 
Katharine, and even handed it on 
unimpaired to its inglorious suc- 
cessor, the Dock. It is unsatis- 
factory to be obliged to notice a 
string of mistakes like the above in 
a paper which only extends to 
forty-one pages. 

And now a few words about the 
history of the Hospital. 

In the year 1148, Matilda, Queen 
of King Stephen, ‘ founded and en- 
dowed in pure and perpetual alms, 
the Hospital of St. Katharine, on 
the east side of the Tower of Lon- 
don, and on the north bank of the 
Thames, for a master, three brothers 
(chaplains), three sisters, and six 
poor scholars.’ The Queen having 
obtained the site from the neigh- 
bouring Priory of Holy Trinity, 
granted to the monks the per- 
petual custody of the Hospital, re- 
serving only to herself and her sue- 
cessors s thenominationto the master- 
ship. This arrangement, however, 
was not found to be satisfactory— 
we should be inclined to wonder if 
it had been—and eventually, in 
1261, Eleanor, Queen of Henry 1IL., 
bought out the monks by the pay- 
ment of an annual rent for the 
churchyard, in the shape of two 
pounds of wax, duly laid on the 
altar of the Priory Church. We 
have only an imperfect copy of 
Queen Eleanor’s ordinance, as re- 
peated in later documents, but we 
gather that her foundation included 
the master, the brothers (who were 
to be priests), the sisters, twenty- 
four poor men (of whom six were 
to be the ‘scholars’ aforesaid, and 
to assist in divine service), and ten 
poor women ; in addition to which, 
1,000 poor men were to receive an 
annual halfpenny, on St. Edmund’s 


Day, the anniversary of King 
Henry’s death. She adds the im- 
portant provision that, ‘when in 
future times the possessions of the 
Hospital should have increased, the 
number of chaplains, poor men, 
clerks, laymen, and women, should 
be augmented in form aforesaid, 
according to the means of augmen- 
tation of the goods of the Hospital; F 
a piece of information which Ducarel 
inserts in his MS. History of 1763, 
but judiciously omits in the printed 
edition of 1781, the regulation not 
being of a sort to win much ac- 
ceptance from his patroness, by 
whom, as by her predecessors, it 
had been systematically violated. 
By 1351, the Hospital seems to 
have got into evil ways again; and 
Queen Philippa granted a new or- 
dinance, re eaflirming and extending 
all that ‘had gone before. The mas- 
ter ‘shall be a professed priest, and 
fully go through the duty and fune- 
tion of his office at the Hospital ;’ 
the brothers and sisters ‘ shall visit 
the sick and infirm, as well in read- 
ing to them as asking them ques- 
tions in any matters of divinity, as 
other works of charity ; the cloth- 
ing, victuals, and drink of the fra- 
ternity are minutely attended to; 
they ‘shall not go into the city or 
elsewhere without license of the 
master, and shali not stay out of the 
Hospital to any late hour of the 
day ;’ in short, the community was 
to do a fair amount of parish work, 
and offered to a good many other 
religious houses of the time, at least 
the benefit to be derived from a 
good wholesome contrast. A cen- 
tury later, Henry VI. confirmed and 
extended the privileges of the 
Hospital by the Great Charter, a 
document still held in veneration, 
sanctioned an increase of the 
stipends of the members of the 
foundation, exempted it from all 
jurisdiction, secular or ecclesiastical, 
other than that of the Chancellor of 
England and the master of the Hos- 
pital, gave it immunity from all 
aids, subsidies, tenths, fifteenths, 
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&c., ad finally granted it the bene- 

fit of a fair to be held annually on 
Tower-hill. In short, the Hospital 
was meant to serve a very useful 
purpose. There had grown up 
around it a mixed sea-faring popu- 
lation of French, Flemings, and 
foreigners of all nations. These, 
with the native population, were to 
be, practically, its parish. Each 
successive Queen of England would 
take a natural interest in a religious 
house whose precinct probably com- 
prehended many of her own country- 
men, and which was, besides, part of 
her dower; it lay close under the 
windows (or what then did duty for 
windows) of her usual residence, and 
altogether it seems to have been the 
ecclesiastical pet of royalty. In 
the early years of the reign of 
Henry VIII., St. Katharine’s  Hos- 
pital found a national and hearty 
patroness in his first Queen, Katha- 
rine of Aragon. Ducarel makes a 
good deal of a pardon granted by 
the King to the master and brother- 
hood for all past offences, only 
wondering what could have been 
done to need it by so good a man as 
the worthy commissary evidently 
believes all masters of St. Katha- 
rine’s to be, ex officio. There is 
nothing in it. Such pardons were 
granted plentifully at the beginning 
of a reign, and very probably were 
a good deal needed. Henry, of 
course, wished his Queen’s favourite 
Hospital, and all belonging to it, to 
start fair. On the first vacancy, 
the Queen appointed her Spanish 
confessor, George de Athequa, to 
the mastership, and its glory came 
to its height when, in 1518, Henry 
and Katharine together founded 
within it the Guild of St. Barbara, 
of which the founders and many 
of the chief nobility of both sexes 
became the first—and last—mem- 
bers. The tide was now to turn. 
We do not understand, as we said 
before, why the Charity Commis- 
sioners repeat the stupid ‘ ‘report’ 

that the Hospital was saved at the 
dissolution of religious houses at 
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the intercession of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. The story seems to have 
been invented by Ducarel to please 
Protestant tastes, some time between 
1763 and 1781. It does not appear 
in the earlier version of his history; 
there is no trace of it further back; 
and it is disposed of by two very 
simple considerations :—First, that 
Anne Boleyn’s intercession, to have 
been effectual, must have been made 
some nine years after her death; 
and secondly, that the Hospital was 
not saved after all. Old Fuller 
says that Henry made three meals 
of the Church lands, one in 1536, 
the next (if we remember) in 1538, 
and one in 1545. This last was 
his supper, which he enjoyed the 
more, says Fuller, because there 
was nothing else left. One of the 
dishes in the parliamentary bill of 
fare for this latest entertainment 
consisted of hospitals which were 
spiritual promotions — i.e. which 
had cure of souls attached to them ; 
and now for the first time the gene- 
ral dissolution of religious houses 
included the class to which St. 
Katharine’s belonged. Accordingly, 
one raw February morning in the 
year 1545-6, the Royal Commis- 
sioners appeared at the gates of the 
Hospital, and henceforth its history 
is, for some generations, a series of 
misfortunes. 

* An old book of survey or rental 
of all the lands and tenements be- 
longing to the late Hospital of St. 
Katharine’s , within the precinct of 
St. Katharine, next the Tower of 
London, dated the 1st day of March, 
in the 37th year of King Henry 
VIIL., and also an inventory of all 
the goods found within the said 
Hospital of St. Katharine, the 27th 
of February in the said year,’ 
may still be read in the Record 
Office, annexed to a letter signed 
‘J. Fortescue,’ demanding its resto- 
ration from one Robert Levesey, 
and dated June 6, 1600. It is a 
very business-like document, as the 
signature ‘ John Lawrence, Receptor 
ibidem’ leads one to expect, and i 
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is full of interest. The rental and 
receipts of the hospital are stated 
at 3641. 12s. 6d., i.e, its revenues 
were equal to those of one of the 
greater monasteries ; 210l. 6s. 5d. 
were paid to the brothers, sisters, 
and other members of the house, 
the brothers (of whom at this time 
it seems that there were four, but 
possibly a chantry priest or two 
is included) receiving 81. each, the 
sisters the same, and the ‘curate,’ 
a separate officer, gl. The six 
scholars had 4/. per annum each, 
in ‘meat, drink, cloth, and other 
necessaries ;’ the ten bedeswomen 
divided 221. 15s. among them, ‘ be- 
sides their houses;* and, finally, 
‘the yearly tenths’ (of which we 
shall hear again) absorb 311. 11s. 5d. 

Then follows an inventory of the 
plate within the church and hos- 
pital, showing, exclusive of jewels, 
about 500 oz. of silver ‘ parcel gilt’ 
in rth vestry ; about 100 oz. more 
for the use of the household, and 
a very humble catalogue of furni- 
ture, valued in the lot at 7s. 6d. 
The next paper is an inventory of 
goods in the hospital, appraised 
with the assistance of Mr. William 
Norce, vestment maker, the neces- 
sity for whose aid becomes obvious 
at once. The catalogue is enough 
to give 
the spleen. There are 45 copes ; 
28 vestments, of crimson velvet, 
blue satin, white sarcenet, and all 
the tissues and colours known to 
the Directoriuwm Anglicanum ; there 
are ‘a paire of orgens,’ worth 61., 
and fourteen ‘grete bokes:’ the 
whole valued at 411. 10s. 11d. The 
household gear is simple enough. 
In the boys’ chamber there are a 
pair of bedstocks, an old feather- 
bed, an old flock-bed, two old 
coverlets, with an old blanket, an 
old table with two iwostion, a little 
form, and a pair of sheets. That 
is, as we are left to conclude, the 
six scholars ont three in a ‘bed, 
and kept themselves warm on cold 
nights by fighting for the solitary 
blanket. The senior brother had 
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in his chamber ‘two chestes, a 
pres, and a kopborde,’ but he seems 
to have been been better furnished 
than his fellows. Altogether the 
domestic arrangements give one ¢ 
very satisfactory notion that at all 
events the vow of poverty was 
pretty well observed, the whole 
domestic apparatus being valued 
at 7]. 8s. 10d. It is to be observed 
that no mention is made of the 
sisters and bedeswomen. It would 
seem that they had houses to them- 
selves ; they were paid in money, 
not (as the brothers) in meat and 
drink, and their goods are not 
catalogued; they were, in short, a 
separate establishment, and this 
appears to have contributed mate- 
rially to their continued existence ; 
the curate also had to be provided 
for, since the church had cure of 
souls within the precinct; but 
either in 1545, or in the course of 
the next few years, the rest of the 
establishment, except the master, 
came to an end. ‘The master es- 
caped the fate of his brethren in 
a curious way. Whether the then 
tenant of the office conveniently 


died at the right time, we know 
not; anyhow, the king died before 


the year was out, and Queen Kathe- 
rine Parr presented to it her new 
husband, Sir Thomas Seymour, in 
1 Edward VI. In 1547 the chan- 
tries attached to St. Katharine’s 
fell to the Crown by Act of Parlia- 
ment; in 1548, Queen Katherine 
died ; and in 1549 Edward VL., on 
Seymour’s death, made Sir Francis 
Flemyng master, his patent con- 
taining the following dispensing 
clause on account of his not being 
in holy orders: ‘ Licet ipse clericali 
ordine minime insignitus, sed forsan 
uxoratus sit vel fuerit ;’ a form con- 
siderably improved upon a few years 
later. Queen Mary displaced him, 
and presented Francis Mallett, D.D., 
who in turn was obliged by Queen 
Elizabeth to resign his patent, which 
was said to be invalid. Mallett has 
left behind hm a long and interest- 
ing paper addressed to Elizabeth, 
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complaining bitterly of the injury 
done to the hospital by his two pre- 
decessors, ‘mere temporal men,’ who 
had-done pretty much what tem- 
poral men in those times might be 
expected to do—had destroyed the 
statutes and records, taken away 
the plate and jewels, together with 
all the movable property of value, 
and left him nothing but bare w alls. 
But annexed to this paper in the 
Record Office is a document of 
considerably more importance than 
Dr. Mallett’s lamentations. It isa 
scheme of the Queen’s for annexing 
the mastership to the Lieuteuancy 
of the Tower, on condition of his 
maintaining twelve additional war- 
ders in the fortress; a scheme, in 
fact, for making the revenues per- 
manently available for the public 
service. It appears, by the way, 
from a paper (without date, but 
probably of this period) given in 
the appendix to the latest copies of 
Ducarel, p. 119, that the master- 
ship was at this time, now that the 
brethren and scholars were sup- 
pressed, worth 200/. a year clear, 
a sum only slightly inferior to the 
respective incomes of the Deans 
of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and 
Durham, as they appear a little 
earlier in the Liber Regis. The 
scheme fell through; the twelve 
warders would cost annually 2061., 
and the governor of the Tower 
does not seem to have appreciated 
the advantage of an appointment 
which would leave him annually 
61. out of pocket, besides burdening 
him with the oversight of a church, 
two curates, three sisters, and ten 
bedeswomen into the bargain. 

On the failure of this scheme, in 
November 1561, Thomas Wilson, 
doctor of laws, a rising favourite 
of the queen, and hereafter to be- 
come one of her secretaries, was 
appointed to the office compulsorily 
vacated by Dr. Mallett. Dr. Wilson 
was an astute man of business, and 
endowed with a keen eye for his 
own interests; but there is no ne- 
cessity to believe with Ducarel, 





that he was a scamp who, in sur- 
rendering to his patroness the 
charter of Henry VI. in exchange 
for a new one, ‘artfully left out 
the liberty of the fair, by which 
contrivance he was enabled to sell 
it to the city of London and get 
700 marks for it,’ and then formed 
another scheme for securing to him- 
self the precinct estate, until the 
inhabitants frustrated the device 
by a petition to Secretary Cecil. 
The sum mentioned by Ducare} 
is @ mistake, and his dates are an 
amusing Specimen of history written 
backw ards. The Guildhail records 
give a very different and an entirely 
intelligible account of the negotia- 
tion about the fair. It happened to 
be held, as the City authorities 
say, ‘a little before the tyme of 
Bartilomewe ffaire,’ and therefore 
interfered a good deal with the in- 
terest of the City in this latter 
institution. Wilson, whose first pa- 
tent of mastership is dated Nov. 7, 
1561, was preparing in July 1563 
to hold the fair as usual. The 
City questions his right and de- 
mands to see his patent. The 
truth is that the patent was invalid. 
Wilson was a layman; it contained 
no dispensing clause as Flemyng’s 
had done; and the City for once 
was a defender of ecclesiastical 
rights against the innovations of 
the age. Nothing more seems to 
have happened on this occasion. 
Possibly Wilson adjourned his fair, 
and the glories of St. Bartholomew 
remained uneclipsed. But, a few 
months after (Dec. 7, 1563), Wilson 
procures an amended patent with 
a dispensing clause of unusual 
vigour. He is constituted master, 
all existing statutes, customs, pro- 
visions, prohibitions, &c., notwith- 
standing, ‘licet ipse idem Thomas 
Wilson laicus sit, ac clericali ordine 
minime insignitus, sed uxoratus et 
conjugatus, ac etiam bigamus, ac 
alias beneficiatus, et non sacerdos.” 
Armed with these new powers, 
Wilson renews his claim to hold 
his fair in 1564. There are con- 
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ferences with the city magnates 
from May to July,;which lead to no 
result, until in the latter month a 
bright idea occurs to the citizens ; 
an order is issued, dated July 20, 
‘Carmen and porters to be stayed 
from carrying goods to the fair.’ 
This move seems to have perplexed 
Wilson considerably ,; and eventu- 
ally a compromise is entered into. 
The haggling was long and close. 
The city was wary, Wilson perti- 
nacious, and the bargaining was not 
finally concluded until Jan. 23, 1569. 
Wilson me anwhile, to facilitate mat- 
ters, had surrendered the charter of 
Henry VI. to the Crown, receiving 
in exchange a charter copied from 
it word for word, and including 
even palpable errors and mistakes, 
but omitting all mention of the 
now alienated fair. Even then, 
the circumspect citizens decline to 
conclude the purchase until King 
Henry’s charter is removed from the 
custody of the Court of Chancery 
and lodged safely among their own 
archives, where probably it still 
remains. 

Another evidence of the extent 
to which St. Katharine’s was secu- 
larised during the years that fol- 
lowed 1545 is supplied by a curious 
story, which we get from the Record 
Office. In the First Fruits’ Roll, 

Eliz. No. 5, roll 28, is a docu- 
ment which begins by setting forth 
a certificate of Edmund Grindal, 
Bishop of London, dated May 20, 
1562. she Bishop alleges, first, 
that he was bound by his office to 
collect aman tenths for the Queen, 
and that he had done his best to 
collect them ; next, that some of the 
clergy and others had declined to 
pay,and that, although he hadadmo- 
nished them first and excommuni- 
cated them afterwards, still ‘dictam 
decimam solvere recusaverunt et ad- 
hue recusabant.’ Next that in his list 
of defaulters, appears the name of 
one Thomas Wilson, master of St. 
Katharine’s College, who is in 
arrear for four years’ tenths, to the 
amount of 126l. 6s., besides first- 
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fruits (amount somewhat uncer- 
tain, but probably 4131. gs. g4d.). 
Thomas Wilson replies that he 
owes nothing to the Queen, because 
by certain Acts of Parliament from 
26 Henry VIII. to 1 Eliz., the 
payments in question do not extend 

‘ad onerandum aliquod hospitale 
fundatum et usum ac possessiones 
inde in relevamen pauperum ex- 
positas ;’ and to this class he says 
that, at the time of his presentation 
and long before, the Hospital of St. 
Katharine’s belonged, being simply 
a foundation ‘ad reley ramen pau- 
perum et debilium mulierum ;’ add- 
ing, ‘quodque aliquod Collegium 
Sanctx Katharine non evistit.’ Grin- 
dal, probably thinking that his 
chances of having to pay some 5o0ol. 
to the Queen were considerably 
greater than his prospect of ex- 
tracting the amount from Wilson, 
assists the latter by a rather as- 
tounding certificate. Although 
there exists in his own registry 
another document shewing that he 
was aware, two years before, of the 
ecclesiastical character of the foun- 
dation, he testifies that ‘ Hospitale 
Sancte Katharine juxta Turrim 
Londoniz, per nomen Collegii S. 
Kath. taxatum’ as aforesaid, ‘ fuit 
et est ex inspectione et certa scientia 
nostra de fundatione Reg. Elionorz, 
. » . ac per nomen Hospitalis pro 
sustentatione pauperum et debilium 
mulierum erectum et stabilitum, eé 
sic cognitum et reputatum ; quodque 
in sua hujusmodi originali essentia 
in presenti existit ac continuatur ; 
bonaque, &c., ejusdem hospitalis 
ad eosdem usus juxta ejusdem origi- 
nalem fundationem et erectionem 
predictam disponuntur et disponi 
debent.’ Wilson accordingly prays 
judgment in his favour, which is 
granted ‘salvo semper jure Regine.’ 
And thus the hospital has been ex- 
empted from payment of tenths for 
the last three centuries, and the 
masters have pocketed an additional 
thirty guineas or thereabouts per 
annum. One does not get a satis- 
factory notion from all this of 
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Bishop Grindal’s integrity, save on 
the supposition of his inability to 
read (or to understand) the charter 
of Queen Eleanor, and of his ex- 
tremely defective memory in another 
matter. But whatever his or 
Wilson’s evidence as to the original 
objects of the foundation may be 
worth, their testimony to the state 
of facts then existing is sufficiently 
distinct. There is no college, there 
are no brothers, there is no chapter, 
nothing but an almshouse for a 
few old women with Thomas Wilson 
for its master. The latter pays 
henceforth 24/. per annum to three 
sisters, 221. 15s. for ten bedes- 
women, 2/. for ‘ pittances,’ a 
composition for certain pittance 
days when the poor women used to 
dine at the master’s table, 2o/. to the 
curate of the church, and enjoys 
the remaining revenues with a quiet 
conscience. 

That Wilson would have exone- 
rated himself from these charges 
by still further secularisation of the 
hospital had he been able to do so, 
we think highly probable. But 
whether the trafficking about the 
fair roused a suspicion in the minds 
of the inhabitants that the precinct 
of St. Katharine’s was about to be 
sold altogether, or whether (as 
Ducarel suggests) some such scheme 
was actually brewing in Wilson’s 
over-busy head, in October 1565, a 
formal complaint against the master 
was presented to Secretary Cecil. 
In it the inhabitants set forth that 
‘Seynt Katheryns hath byn an 
hospitall or free chapell founded 
by kinges and quenes of this realme 
iil. c. yeres agoe, and altered never 
sithens the foundacion to any other 
use purpose or intent then accord- 
inge to the graunte of the greate 
charter yt is mencioned ;’ that ‘ the 
true use of the gyft of the same 
hospitall was to the devyne service 
of God, a free pure and perpetual 
almes of the poor, vi. scollers to be 
maynteyned and of other charges of 
the same howse by due meanes to be 
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supported and maynteyned, and 
yet how simply slenderly and 
coldely it is looked unto yt is to 
be sene there ;' that they ‘ paye to 
the said howse or hospitall for all 
buryalls, chrystenings, mariages 

iiii. offeringe dayes, and clerks 
wages orderly as other parishes do 
within the citie of London,—saving 
privie tithes which we never paide ;’ 
and that they ‘ gyve also a cherytie 
to the pore of the said presincte, 
which is v.s. at the lest every 
week throughout the whole yere, 
which we have continued for this 
xvi. yeres, and yt is distrybuted 
to and amonges the pore within the 
churche of the saide hospitall on 
every Sondaye in the weeke.’ This 
petition seems to have been success- 
ful. Before long Wilson was em- 


ployed in important matters of 


state by his royal mistress, and 

time added to his other ‘ benefices’ 
the deanery of Durham. Curiously 
enough the Durham patent con- 
tains no dispensing clause. The 
chapter of Durham had no fairs 


to sell, and there was no danger of 


prying city lawyers; the layman 
entered upon his deanery, and held 
it, with the mastership of St. 
Katharine’s, until his death. 

Once again the deanery of Dur- 
ham was granted to a layman 
(Adam Newton, tutor to Prince 
Henry, son of James I.), but, this 
time, with a dispensing clause in 
the patent ; and we believe a similar 
appointment was made on one oc- 
casion to the deanery of Carlisle. 
Perhaps in daysof so much ecclesias- 
tical irregularity, the marvel is that 
things went as steadily as they did. 
Any way, Wilson found more im- 
portant matter to occupy his time 
than the further dilapidation of St. 
Katharine’s. The petition of the 
inhabitants, however, throws a good 
deal of light on the question how 
far the foundation was secularised 
in the reign of Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI., and Elizabeth. There 
can be no doubt that it would bave 


gone the way of other religious 
houses in Henry’s time, but for the 
cure of souls attached to it; it was 
manifestly plundered in 1546, and 
was probably saved from extinction 
only by the death of the king, and 
the intervention of his widow, the 
patroness. That Queen Elizabeth 
intended at one time to convert its 
possessions to secular uses we have 
had sufficient evidence ; and Wilson 
very possibly entertained some pri- 
vate views of his own tending in the 
same direction. But meanwhile 
the parishioners had been stepping 
into the place left vacant by the lay 
master and the defunct brothers ; 
they contributed their fees, founded 
a weekly charity; and the quasi- 
parochiality of St. Katharine’s once 
more saved it. The sisters and 
bedeswomen seem never wholly to 
have ceased, and even the brothers 
reappear after a time (possibly the 
reissuing of the charter, or some 
city lawyer’s acuteness, drew Wil- 
son’s attention to the fact that the 
signature of one brother and one 
sister was requisite to the validity of 
every deed of the chapter) ; but there 
is no sign that they were in orders, 
except where one of them filled the 
curacy of the church—an arrange- 
ment by which the master probably 
saved 8/. a year—and none that 
they were, for a century afterwards, 
appointed by the Queen. By a 
happy chance there exists the nomi- 
nation of a sister by King Henry in 
the brief period between his acces- 
sion and his marriage ; but nothing 
of the sort occurs during the whole 
reign of Elizabeth. It is pretty 
clear that such appointments as 
were made from time to time, were 
made by the masters: indeed at a 
later period it is clear that it was 
so. It is one of the charges against 
Sir James Butler, in 1698, that he 
used ‘ the common seal’ in corruptly 
disposing of the place of a brother 
and sister; the employment of 
which is not intelligible on the sup- 
position that the appointment then 
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rested with the Crown or the Queen. 
We do not, however, suppose that 
persons like Dr. Wilson nominated 
more brethren than were absolutely 
necessary. Ducarel knows nothing 
of the brethren until they reappear 
in 1628; and their position, even 
then, in reference to the other mem- 
bers of the house, may be gathered 
from the bequest of Sir Julius Cesar, 
who on his death in 1636, left to the 
brothers and sisters 3/. each, and to 
each bedeswoman 21. 

What was the condition of the 
fabric of the church all this time, 
is not clear. From an ominous 
mention of the lead upon the roof 
in the inventory furnished to 
Henry VIII, and from the rather 
remarkable amount at which the 
plumber’s estimate figurers in a 
law-suit for dilapidations, insti- 
tuted by Henry Montague against 
the representatives of the preceding 
master in 1640, we get an uncom- 
fortable misgiving that it had long 
ago disappeared. Probably for some 
sixty or eighty years everything 
about the building was going from 
bad to worse. In Sir Julius Cesar’s 
mastership there are signs of im- 
provement. Ducarel, in his MS. of 
1763, tells us that ‘the church was 
repaired in 1618, the gallery at the 
west end built in 1613, great addi- 
tions to its breadth made in 1621, 
and the clock-house built in 1629, 
all at the charge of the precinct 
or parish”’—this latter clause he 
thought it expedient to suppress in 
his printed work. He adds, how- 
ever, that Sir J. Cesar was good 
enough to ‘to cause a handsome 
rough cast to be laid at his own 
expense over the whole building, 
the charge ‘of which amounted to 
250/1.’—a pleasant way of ‘improv- 
ing’ a church of the fourteenth 
century—and that he adorned the 
interior with the singular pulpit 
which still exists. This last mark 
of the master’s taste and liberality 
evidently made a great impression 
on the good old antiquarian. Half 
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the plates in his book are devoted 
to the display of its beauties ; it is 
engraven in every possible point of 
view, and ieataak in loving and 
elaborate detail. The carvings 
on its panels seem much to have 
vexed the souls of the curious,and to 
have been the subject of not a little 
acrimonious controversy. Some 
have held them to represent the 
buildings of the ancient hospital ; 
others, the Tower of London; others, 
something invented out of the ar- 
tist’s own head. Whether any of 
thesetheories are correct, or whether 
(as has been irreverently suggested) 
they are a caricature of the notions 
popularly entertained about the 
temple at Jerusalem, the judicious 
reader may decide for himself any 
Sunday morning or afternoon on 
personal examination. 

The actual condition of the 
church, even after all this repairing 
and beautifying, may be learnt from 
a very matter-of-fact document, to 
which we have already. referred,— 
the estimate of dilapidations in 
the suit of Montague v. Ayton, 
which has just come to light in 
calendering the State papers (do- 
mestic) of the reign of Charles I. 
The plumber alone wanted 150. 
The painter proposed to ‘ green’ 
the walls, wherever there were no 
‘comportements’ with texts of scrip- 
ture, and from some unexplained 
reason, to adorn the fabric with 
‘two great counterfeit glass win- 
dows.’ The whole cost of the reno- 
vation was laid at 545/., and, per- 
haps, all things considered, it is well 
that nothing came of the law-suit. 
From a presentment in Cromwell’s 
time, we find that the parishioners, 
then and previously, had contri- 
buted largely towards the stipend 
of the curate, and had exercised the 
right of nominating to the office. 
In fact St. Katharine’s had become 
an ordinary parish church, or 
something very like it, with the 
usual offices, charities, &c. Henry 
Montague died in 1661, having pro- 
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bably been deprived of his master- 
ship during a considerable portion 
of his tenure of the office, and 
was succeeded by his half-brother 
George Montague. The latter really 
did set about the work of restora- 
tion to some purpose, and earned 
the inscription ‘hoc templum, ve- 
tustate et squalore obrutum, im- 
menso pene sumptu ab interitu 
ruinisque vindicavit,’ which one 
may now, rather absurdly, read on 
his monument in the nineteenth- 
century chapel in Regent’s Park. 
In the reign of Charles I1., the 
brothers appeared to have rege rined 
their regular position in the hos- 
pital, though it seems still doubtful 
whether there were more than two; 
and we fear the restoration of the 
divines to their place did not ma- 
terially contribute either to the 
peace or to the efficiency of the 
society. In 1698, ‘the master and 
other members and servants of the 
hospital having misconducted them- 
selves,’ the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Baron, and Dr. Newton, 
were appointed by the then Queen 
Dowager (or in her name) to be 
commissioners for visiting St. Ka- 
tharine’s. The visitation ended in 
the suspension of Dr. Lake, one of 
the brothers, for six months, his 
offences being ‘non-residence and 
not duly performing his office ;’ and 
in the deprivation of the master, Sir 
James Butler, ‘for non-appearance 
according to admonitions, and con- 
tumacy ; for improperly suspending 
a brother and sister, and using the 
common seal for corruptly disposing 
of the place of a brother and sister ; 
for destroying the writings, neglect- 
ing the revenue of the hospital, and 
converting the greatest part thereof 
to his own use; and for other 
offences,’ of which, however, non- 
residence was not one. LordSomers, 
also, gave the hospital a set of rules 
and orders:—residence is to be 
duly kept by the master and all 
other members of the hospital ; the 
brethren are to celebrate divine 
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service in weekly or monthly courses ; 
chapters are to be duly and fre- 
quently held ; as the revenues in- 
crease, provision is made, after duly 
augmenting existing stipends, for 
the addition of a brother, a sister, 
two bedeswomen, and a school to 
the foundation, and for the appli- 
cation of any still remaining funds 
to ‘such other good and charitable 
purposes as are suitable to the in- 
tention of the royal founders, and 
shall be directed, ordered, and es- 
tablished by the royal patron or 
patroness for the time being.’ 

Ducarel tells us (1781) that ‘these 
regulations have ever since been 
duly observed,’ a statement which is 
not repeated in the Commissioners’ 
Report. Still, on the whole, Lord 
Somers’s interference seems to have 
secured a quiet life to the hospital 
and its precinct for a century or 
more. We read of nothing worse 
than the mutilation of the west 
window of the church by the erec- 
tion of a school-house, and a casual 
storm, fire, or riot. 

With 1824, we come to the great 
revolution in the affairs of St. 
Katharine’s. It had, on the whole, 
lived a creditable, if a somewhat 
prosy, life since 1698, and was fairly 
doing its duty to the population of 
the precinct, which was now up- 
wards of 2,500. Thesisters’ houses 
had been pulled down (a public 
sewer which ran or oozed in front 
of them perhaps contributing to 
render them undesirable residences), 
and what became of the ladies we 
know not. The master (Sir Her- 
bert Taylor) was of course too con- 
siderable a gentleman to reside in 
the neighbourhood of Wapping, but 
the brothers were resident in their 
turns, and appear to have been 
active and liberalmen. The locality 
was not altogether an inviting one. 
Malcolm, in his London, says of it— 
‘The situation of this ancient and 
respectable foundation is very un- 
pleasant, surrounded by the lower 
class of the community, and bounded 
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on the east by a filthy dock named 
from it.’ Moreover, the lessees of 
the hospital property had, in many 
cases, sublet their tenements, and 
many of the occupants were of the 
most profligate class. There were 
twenty-three public-houses, most of 
which appear by their signs to have 
been frequented by seafaring men 
or soldiers from the Tower; and a 
gentleman who was then curate or 
chaplain of the precinct says—‘ The 
population of the near streets and 
courts was of so disreputable a cha- 
racter that those who might be in 
the greatest want had an aversion 
to religious interferences, and would 
rarely make application to the 
clergy of the Church.’ In short, 
the population of the place then was 
extremely like what the population 
of Wapping, Shadwell, and St. 
George’s-in-the-East is now. Still 
the list of monumental inscriptions 
in the church and churchyard shows 
that a good many respectable people 
yet lingered in the neighbourhood. 
The brethren were either contented 
with their neighbours, or, for other 
reasons, disinclined to change; and 
the first bill brought into Parlia- 
ment by the St. Katharine’s Dock 
Company was rejected, much to the 
delight of the inhabitants, who il- 
luminated their houses on the oc- 
casion. But the wants of the mer- 
cantile community were urgent; the 
situation was the nearest available 
one to the City, and therefore, before 
the days of railways, the best pos- 
sible for the purpose. The cha- 
racter of the population was hardly 
of a sort to gain a favourable hear- 
ing for its objections to submersion ; 
the Company brought its influence to 
bear upon members of Parliament at 
a time when parties were nearly ba- 
lanced, and in 1825 the bill passed. 
It was drawn with great tenderness 
for all vested interests. The rights 
and privileges of the kings and 
queens of England, the visitor, the 
master, the brothers and sisters, 
the commissary, and the other mem- 
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bers or officers of the Hospital are 
expressly and scrupulously reserved. 

The remains of the dead were re- 
moved to the churchyard of St. 
Dunstan’s, Stepney, for reinter- 
ment, at a cost, for fees alone, of 
about 1,000]. The spiritual care 
of the 70 or 80 persons who inha- 
bited the strip of ground that still 
remains above water, was trans- 
ferred, with an endowment of sol. 
per annum, to the incumbent of the 
neighbouring church of St. Botolph 
Without, Aldgate,—where, by the 
way, the Three Nuns tavern is, 
perhaps, the only remaining memo- 
rial of the departed sisterhood,—and 
the monuments of the church were 
in due time removed with much 
ceremony to the new chapei; one of 
them, that of the Duke of Exeter, 
at the cost of another 1,000/. For 
the master and the other members 
of the society everything was done 
to make the change agreeable. 
125,0001. were to be paid for the 
fee-simple of the precinct; 2,000l. 
more for the site of new houses for 
the master, &c.in the Regent’s Park; 
36,6001. more for the buildings to 
be erected on it, besides all costs of 
surveying, investigating title, and 
the like; in addition to which the 
sum of 6,536 6s. 8d. was invested in 
consols, the interest to be paid to 
the brothers, chapel clerk, sexton, 
bedeswomen, sealers, and servants, 
as compensation for the loss of fees, 
and Mr. Secker, the chapter clerk, 
received 2,700. sterling. As this 
gentleman has continued to hold 
the office from that time to this, the 
reason for this munificence is not 
altogether apparent ; but everything 
was done liberally, and probably the 
society’s man of business was no 
unimportant person in the arrange- 
ments. 

A scheme for apportioning the 
now improved revenues of the Hos- 
pital was in due time sanctioned by 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. The 
master was henceforth to receive 
1,2001. ayear; the brothers 3o0l., 
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and the sisters 200/. each; the sti- 
pend of the receiver (the already 
compensated Mr. Secker, if we do 
not mistake), was increased by 1ool. 
a year; ten additional bedeswomen 
and twenty poor bedesmen were 
endowed with sol. a year each; the 
repairs of the building were provided 
for, and 300/. a year was set apart 
for the maintenance of a school for 
thirty-six children, and for appren- 
ticing them at the age of fourteen. 
Briefly, the members of this ancient 
foundation were transplanted to 
very pleasant quarters, and provided 
with very comfortable incomes, with 
nothing whatever to do, beyond 
keeping residence for four months 
in each year in the Regent’s Park 
villas, attendance at a chapter now 
and then to audit accounts and re- 
ceive dividends, and the perform- 
ance of divine service in the new 
chapel. This latter condition ap- 
pears to have weighed heavily upon 
the brotherhood. In the Charity 
Commissioners’ Report of 1837, itis 
said that the resident brother is 
assisted by a gentleman called the 
reader, who has a salary of tool. a 
year paid from the Hospital funds. 
It was not said how long this had 
been the custom, nor by whom, or in 
what way, he had been selected or 
appointed; but it was absolutely 
necessary to the well performance 
of the service for the brother to re- 
ceive such assistance. ‘If so,’ the 
Commissioner rather disconsolately 
adds, ‘ there can be no possible ob- 
jection offered.’ Of course not. 
The Commissioner does not seem 
quite to have understood the sort of 
persons he was dealing with. The 
brother of St. Katharine’s of the 
nineteenth century was no longer 
the poor fellow with ‘two chestes, 
a pres, and a _ kopborde,’ nor 
the respectable, but not over 
wealthy clergyman, with his 4ol. 
a year, and poky rooms down be- 
hind Aldgate, with whom Ducarel 
had made us acquainted a century 
before; he was now a full-blown 
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gentleman, had his country living, 
and came up to town for ‘his her 
months’ holiday en grande tenue; 
how could such a dignitary be ex- 
pected to rez 1d his own prayers ? 
Bishop Thurlow, if we remember, 
once called the performance of a 
similar service in the House of 
Lords, ‘ doing the junior bishop’s 
dirty work,’ and a brother of St. 
Katharine’s natur: ally took much 
the same view of it—a view not 
wholly obsolete among London rec- 
tors at this moment. 

But, alas! all is not gold that 
glitters, even in Regent’s Park 
Villas. 

Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus 
angat. 

This same report of 1837 dis- 
closes a very sorry story about the 
expenses the poor - brotherhood were 
at before they vould get comfortably 
settled in their new abode. In the 
erection of the chapel and the rest 
of the buildings, and in their fittings 
up and completion, considerably 
more than the sum granted for the 
purpose by the Dock Company was 
expended. Their estimates had 
been formed in utter ignorance of 
the site intended for them. They 
had no notion how grand a place 
Regent’s Park was going to be. So, 
when they got possession of their 
building- ground, they found that 
the spot “chose n required ‘a style 
of building much more expensive 
than they had reckoned on, and 
much ornamental work was intro- 
duced in order to harmonise with 
the surrounding objects.’ Then, 
again, great difficulties arose in 
consequence of the nature of the 
soil; it was found necessary to ex- 
pend immense sums in repairing the 
foundations which gave way, it was 
said, in consequence of their imper- 
fect construction in the first in- 
stance. It was necessary also to 


purchase large quantities of gravel 
and rubbish to endeavour to amelio- 
rate the 


soil, without much 


ap- 
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parent success. Again, the expendi- 
ture upon the interior ‘of the chapel 
was profuse. Furniture for it cost 
7ool. and upwards, refitting and 
tuning the organ 2ool., and every- 
thing else in proportion. Then, 
large sums were expended for the 
iron railings and walls round the 
premises, trees and shrubs, on the 
heraldic painter for stained glass, 
on expenses of conveyance, and fees 
to the Crown officers, fees for con- 
secration, and to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s secretary, &c. Next, the 
well and an ornamental pump were 
constructed at an expense of many 
hundred pounds, and when com- 
pleted it was discovered that the 
water was totally unfit for use. 
Finally, the dry rot made its ap- 
pearance in the master’s house and 
those of the brothers with the usual 
results. True, the Treasury be- 
haved with unusual liberality in 
the emergency, and forgave the 
brotherhood the 2,o00/. which the y 
were to have paid for the unluck cy 
site of their new home, and surplus 
income also began by degrees to 
accumulate to meet the unexpected 
charges. Still, the balance-sheet 
is sufficiently unsatisfactory. The 
original cost of re-establishing the 
hospital amounted to 44,709]. os.7d., 
instead of the 36,600/. contemplated 
in the agreement with the Dock 
Company (a loan of 7,150/. from the 
chapter clerk contracted on this ac- 
count, remains unpaid to this mo- 
ment), and, in addition to this, we 
are told in the last report of the 
Commissioners (1866) that ‘the ex- 
pense of repairing and upholding 
buildings which cost so much in 
their first erection amounted, from 
1826 to 1857, to no less a sum than 
32,0887. 2s. 17. Cynics will per- 
hape 1 say, all this comes of clergy- 

men dabbling i in bricks and mortar; 
but surely ‘the chapter’s man of 
business might have done some~ 
thing for his additional hundred a 
year, and 2,700l. in hard cash, and 
the masters at all events have been 
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laymen and might have known a 
little more about secular matters. 

The property of the corporation 
is very considerable. It consists of 
certain houses in and near the City, 
of 7,287 acres of land in various 
counties, and of 62,9471. 6s. 10d. 
consols, besides the houses of the 
master, brethren and sisters, and 
the chapel. The City property is 
let on leases, of which about thirty- 
five years are unexpired at rather 
less than 100l. a year; on the ex- 
piration of the leases this property 
is expected to produce annually 
about 4,000/. More than half of 
the landed property is let on the 
old and wasteful system of leases 
on lives, and, as might be expected, 
brings in about half its value. It 
is an odd illustration of the way in 
which the affairs of the charity are 
managed, that while the rents and 
dividends are received minus in- 
come tax a return of this tax 
(to which the charity is entitled as 
such) has never been obtained ; i.e., 
asum has thus been simply thrown 
away through mere carelessness, 
which would before now have paid 
off the 1,750l. due from the chapter 
to its clerk, and left a consider- 
able surplus at the disposal of 
the hospital. The present gross 
income of the whole charity is 
7,0971. 4s. 104d., while the esti- 
inated future income, when the 
leases have fallen in and a better 
system of management has been 
established, is 14,8321. 15s. 104d. 

The existing financial system of 
the hospital (or rather its want of 
system) can hardly be better de- 
scribed than in the words of the 
Commissioner’s report : 

The financial arrangement adopted at the 
hospital are anything but convenient, for 
the fines are passed to one account kept at 
: banker's in the name of the chapter, and 
the rest of the income to the private account 
of the chapter clerk, kept in his own name 
at his own banker's; and it appears to me 
that the amalgamation of the fine with the 


general account, and the opening of one 
account at a banker's in the name of the 
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chapter, to which all moneys belonging to 
the hospital should be paid by the receiver, 
and drawn upon by the chapter, will work 
a cnahesil> improvement. At the same 


time I recommend the employment of 


greater care and accuracy in keeping the 
accounts, and in rendering to this (the 
Charity Commissioners’) office those re- 
quired under the Charitable Trusts Acts; 
for the inquiry disclosed the existence of 
many serious discrepancies between the 
last-mentioned accounts and those detailed 
by me in the preceding schedules, and now 
admitted by the chapter clerk, in writing, 
to be correct. 

Pretty well, this. Commissioners 
do not generally indulge in sensa- 
tional language, and the meaning 
is scarcely to be mistaken. These 
good people have nothing what- 
ever to do but to keep their ac- 
counts in intelligible order, and do 
not even manage to do that. We 
need not say, there is not the 
slightest suspicion intimated of any 
unfair or underhand dealing of any 
sort, and there seems to be not the 
shadow of a foundation for any 
thing of the kind; it is simply a 
case of easy- -going landlords with 
an easy-going ‘stewar d jogging con- 
tentedly on in the old ruts, and 
letting ‘their property lie fallow for 
want of active oversight and thrifty 
management. 

And now let us take a brief survey 
of this great charitable foundation 
as it exists at this day. The master 
is the Hon. William Ashley. He 
was Queen Adelaide’s vice-cham- 
berlain and treasurer, and was ap- 
pointed by her to the mastership 
in 1848. Close proximity to Marl- 
borough House was desirable at 
the time for the performance of 
these offices, and a house was 
accordingly assigned him within 
the precinct of the Palace of St. 
James’s, in which he has resided 
ever since. ‘His duties as master 
of the hospital were as well per- 
formed whilst residing in the 
Palace as if he had resided in the 
lodge ;’——-so the master says in 
apology for his non- residence, and 
the enumeration of them which 
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follows entirely confirms the state- 
ment. He informs us that ‘upon 
his first appointment to the master- 
ship he visited the hospital four 
times a week, the brothers then 
being aged persons, but that since 
that period such visits have been less 
frequent, as the immediate charge 
of the hospital more particularly 
devolves upon the brothers in resi- 
dence, who have been for late years 
comparatively young. It is added 
that ‘the master attends the meet- 
ings of the chapter, which are, 
comparatively speaking, of rare 
occurrence, but seldom or ever the 
chapel, in which diviue service is 
performed on Sundays and saints’ 
days; he occasionally visits the 
schools, but these are considered to 
be sufficiently superintended by the 
brothers and sisters in residence.’ 
His ermoluments consist of— 


a 1,200 © © 
Fines (average of 27 years). 228 6 4 
Blackwall dividends, &e.. . 28 6 8 
Rent of master’s lodge, say 
550., less paid for rent of 
extra ground, 7/. 108 542 10 0 
Total .. 1,999 3 0° 


The Commissioner who conducted 
the inquiry tells us that this last 
item is necessarily a speculative 
estimate, as the chapter were ‘ dis- 
inclined to give him any informa- 
tion on the subject; but that the 
rent of the master’s lodge is assessd 
above at anything but too high a 
rate; indeed he has some reason 
for thinking that, with its present 
advantages of all rates and taxes 
(except property tax), all reparation, 
and all gardening being paid out of 
the hospital funds, it would let for 
600l. or 7001. ayear.’ Weare inclined 
to agree with the Commissioner. 
We learn in another place that ‘ the 
premises, for their size, constitute 
one of the most desirable residences 
in London. On the basement there 
are six rooms: on the ground floor 
a hall, dining-room, library, two 
drawing-rooms, and another room ; 
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on the first floor seven bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms, together with 
five attics and a laundry containing 
two rooms. The lodge, together 
with a coach-house for two or 
three carriages, stabling for seven 
horses, conservatory, greenhouses, 
and forcing-pits, stand on two acres 
of ground,’ in one of the pleasantest 
situations in the Regent’s Park. 
When one adds to this description 
the substantial advantages in the 
shape of repairs, rates, taxes, &c., 
which we have enumerated, one 
gets a pleasant enough impression 
of the satisfactory nature of Mr. 
Ashley’s mastership. 

The brotherhood does not make 
a more savoury subject of investi- 
gation than the mastership. They 
remain the original three in number. 
True, Queen Eleanor’s charter pre- 
scribed that, as the possessions of 
the hospital increased in value, the 
number of the chaplains, poor men, 
clerks, lay men and women, should 
be increased also; and the orders of 
Lord Somers point in the same 
direction, but these are overruled 
by Lord Lyndhurst’s more recent 
directions. As the chapter was 
then just removed from a locality 
in which it had at all events done 
something, to one in which it was 
certain to do nothing, probably his 
lordship saw no benefit likely to 
arise from increasing the numbers 
of persons whose vocation would 
be to help each other in this 
not very laborious occupation. 
Their duties are simply to preach 
in the chapel during their several 
periods of residence (reading the 
prayers, as we have already heard, 
is too hard work), and to receive 
their stipends. We fear the preach- 
ing powers of the fraternity are not 
of a shining order. A chapel in 
which the system of pew-rents 
flourishes in full luxuriance, sur- 
rounded by terraces of fine houses, 
could hardly help ‘paying’ under 
ordinary circumstances. We regret 
to find that the receipts from this 
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branch of the establishment only 
amounted, in 1864, to g5l. I1s., 
while the ordinary expenses of the 
chapel came to 89/. 2s. 114d., besides 
the reader’s 100l., the organist’s 
40l., and the sexton’s 42l.; the latter 
probably intended to solace him for 
the misfortune that no funerals are 
allowed to take place, except that 
of a brother now and then, in the 
chapel vaults. In short it is clear 
they should let it, as they do every- 
thing else that is let-able: a hot 
Irishman, or a lively ritualist, would 
make a decent thing of it, and pay 
them a good rent into the bargain. 

The brothers, on the whole, live 
a happy life. Their annual income 
amounts to about 367/. each, be- 
sides his house, estimated at 1o0ol. 
a year. In addition to this, the 
senior brother (formerly domestic 
chaplain to Queen Adelaide) has a 
living of about 60o0/. a year in 
Yorkshire; the second (son of a 
late librarian at Windsor Castle) 
has a Northamptonshire benefice of 
7ool. a year net, in the patronage 
of the hospital; the third is vice- 
consular chaplain to what we may 
call the extra-parochial British 
Christians at Dieppe, and lets his 
house of residence. 

The senior sister (once lady in 
attendance to Queen Adelaide) has 
never resided during the thirty-two 
years of her incumbency, ‘her 
means, it is said, being insufficient 
to meet the expense of personal 
occupation ;’ the second (a daughter 
of a late canon of Windsor) resides 
constantly—the only member of the 
society, apparently, who does so; 
the junior (late preceptress to the 
Royal Princesses) has held the office 
for five years, and had at length, 
‘ virtually, if not actually, entered 
into residence’ when the Commis- 
sioner’s inquiry took place. The 
emoluments of a sister are about 
240l. a year, besides the annual 
value of her house, estimated at gol. 

The chapter clerk (whose imme- 
diate predecessors in the appoint- 
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ment were his father and grand- 
father) has held his office since 
1819. On his appointment he gave 
a bond for the due performance of 
his duties to the amount of either 
3001. or 500l. with two sureties, but 
the bond cannot be found and the 
sureties are long since dead. Men- 
tion has already been made of the 
eccentric way in which the accounts 
are kept. Whether it is owing to 
laxity in this gentleman’s or the 
surveyor’s department, or to an un- 
avoidable concatenation of perpetu- 
ally recurring misfortunes, we know 
not ; but the repairs of the hospital 
buildings seem permanently to 
amount to about 700l. a year, i.e. 
about sixty per cent. of the esti- 
mated rental of the whole property. 
At the end of 1863 the chapter had 
a balance in hand on their general 
account of 1,898. 13s. 54d. The 
Commissioner gently suggests that 
as this sum ‘earns no interest, at 
least for the hospital, it might as 
well be applied to the liquidation of 
the debt of 1,750/. owing by the 
chapter to their clerk—an idea 
which somehow seems never to 
have occurred to the parties more 
immediately interested. 

The twenty bedeswomen, with 
their 10/1. each, are the best feature 
of the establishment. They consist 
of decayed governesses, servants 
past labour, and the like, all com- 
paratively if not positively poor. 
The list of bedesmen is far from 
being equally satisfactory. Seven 
servants of St. Katharine’s, includ- 
ing the schoolmaster, are quartered 
on this branch of the charity, and 
among the rest are, or recently 
were, a surveyor in St. James’s, a 
tradesman in the Caledonian Road, 
and a tenant farmer in the country. 
We are glad to add that, before 
the inquiry, the master had re- 
moved the most flagrant of these 
cases, and has since removed two 
more, and that to one of the vacan- 
cies, a poor and worn-out clergy- 
man, lately working in East London, 
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has been appointed. The mere fact 
that there are clergymen to whom 
an alms of 1ol. a year is a matter 
of serious importance is perhaps as 
simple a commentary as can well 
be given on the way in which the 
funds of this (originally) spiritual 
foundation have been employed. 

The schools clothe and educate 
33 boys and 18 girls. The num- 
bers have soared as high as 36 and 
18, but ‘a reduction has lately been 
made in their number on the ground 
of economy.’ Neither master nor 
mistress, as may be supposed, 
possesses the Privy Council’s certifi- 
cate; but the boy’s school, at all 
events, ‘ perfectly satisfies the chap- 
ter.’ Not even so much as this can 
be said of the other half of the 
educational apparatus. 

We fear that we have wearied 
our readers—we have certainly 
wearied ourselves—with the de- 
tailed account of the present con- 
dition of the royal foundation of 
St. Katharine’s. The hospital has, 
or should have, its interest for all 
England, as the one religious com- 
munity of the kind that has come 
down to us from the middle ages ; 
and if the contrast between the 
magnificent mediwval theory and 
the Indicrous modern fact is a little 
too complete, we cannot help it. 
The original design, repeated in 
successive charters, was as benefi- 
cent as can well be conceived. The 
master was to be a ‘ professed priest,’ 
to reside constantly in the Hospital, 
and ‘ fully go through the duty and 
function of his office’ there. The 
brothers and sisters were to be 
always present at divine service, 
except when employed about other 
necessary business; they were to 
spend the rest of their time in visit- 
ing the sick and infirm, ‘as well in 
reading to them and asking them 
questions in any matter of divinity, 
as in other works of charity.’ Scho- 
lars were to be taught, abundant 
alms distributed ;— in short, St. 
Katharine’s precinct was to be a 
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model parish, under the immediate 
eye of its royal patronesses. To its 
substantially performing its paro- 
chial functions, we take it to be 
owing that it was not wholly secu- 
larised in the evil days of Seymour, 
Flemyng, and Wilson; and even 
into the nineteenth century it still 
did its duty, perhaps after a feeble 
fashion, and certainly with no as- 
sistance from its masters—one can- 
not readily imagine the Earl of 
Faversham, or the Hon. George 
Berkeley, M.P., or Sir Herbert 
Taylor, troubling themselves much 
about the details of district-visiting 
in the queer localities eastward of 
the Tower—yet still with fairly 
honest purpose and performance on 
the part of the brotherhood of the 
time. Now, the brothers preach so 
many sermons a year; the sisters, 
perhaps, inspect the needlework of 
the eighteen little girls ; the master 
and the bedespeople do nothing at 
all; but among them they manage 
to fritter away some 7,000l. a year, 
let us hope to their own satisfac- 
tion: it can hardly be to that of 
anybody else. 

Let it be entirely understood 
throughout that we have not a word 
to say personally against any single 
member of this rather grotesque 
body. They have simply inherited 
the system as they found it. For 
generations it seems to have been 
understood on all hands that St. 
Katherine’s was the private pro- 
perty of royalty, a sort of home 
paddock, where its spare protegés 
might be turned out to grass; and 
the persons who now monopolise 
the pasture are probably quite as 
competent as any other that could 
be found to discharge their agree- 
able duties. We are only desirous 
of doing what little lies in us to aid 
the object of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and, if it may be so, to 
rescue a great foundation from a ‘ 
position in which it is neither digni- 
fied nor useful. 

And here, the first thing that is 
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evident is, that it was designed to 
benefit the poorer parts of London, 
and especially those of its eastern 
districts: not to ornament the 
Regent’s Park. Next, that the in- 
fluence of its charities was not in- 
tended to be confined to the mere 
precinct of the Hospital: the thou- 
sand, poor men and their half- 
pennies at least tell us this. Next, 
that while it is essentially an 
ecclesiastical foundation, it is, in 
the widest sense, one for the benefit 
of the poor in almost every way in 
which they can be benefited by its 
charitable ministrations. Bearing 
these fundamental doctrines in 
mind, it does not seem difficult to 
devise a scheme by which an income, 
which will ultimately reach some- 
thing like 15,000/. a year, may be 
made the means of doing good on a 
really noble scale. 

Two propositions were submitted 
to the Assistant Commissioner with 
this object. In one, the ‘ Parochial 
Mission Women’s Association’ 
pleads, with a good deal of truth, 
that the duties of a sister of St. 
Katharine’s, as set forth in the old 
charter from which we have quoted, 
represent with considerable exact- 
ness the office of a modern Bible- 
woman, mission-woman, or by what- 
ever name a new, but very useful 
agency is called. The other, that 
of the seven East-end incumbents, 
is a rather grand scheme, but one 
which very strictly adheres to the 
intentions of the original founders. 
It proposes that St. Katharine’s be 
re-established in or near its old 
neighbourhood ; i.e. that a church 
be selected within the old parishes 
of St. Botolph, Aldgate, Stepney, 
and Bromley, to be made the col- 
legiate church; that the master 
become its dean, and the brethren 
its canons, each doing parochial 
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work within the parishes specified, 
and endowed with a moderate sti- 
pend from the funds of the Hospital, 
the patronage, of course, to be in the 
Crown ; that the sisters superintend 
the work of the bedeswomen, who 
should not be limited to ten, and who 
should be (as in the other scheme) 
mission women, the bedesmen doing 
the work of Scripture-readers ; and 
that the surplus income should be 
devoted to ecclesiastical and elee- 
mosynary purposes within the same 
limits, the claims of the London 
Hospital being especially mentioned. 
We can only give a rough outline 
of the scheme, and feel that we are 
doing scanty justice to the full and 
elaborate way in which it has been 
worked out by evidently able hands. 
There is much more to be said than 
occurs at first sight in behalf of a 
proposal of this sort. Any one who 
knows the East end of London 
knows the depressing uniformity of 
its poverty-stricken incumbencies, 
aud probably knows, also, amongst 
the excellent clergy who are con- 
tentedly working there, men in 
every respect fit to fill the stalls in 
the proposed collegiate church of 
St. Katharine’s Eastminster with 
conspicuous ability. Our chief fear 
is that the age is not sufficiently in 
love with the average dean and 
chapter to care much ‘about a pro- 
posal which might possibly end, 

after all, only in “adding one more 
to the number. But there will be 
time enough for the discussion of 
this part of the question hereafter. 
Our special desire at present is to 
call public attention to St. Katha- 
rine’s as it exists, and to do what 
lies in our power that the Charity 
Commissioners’ report may end in 
some practical result, be it almost 
what it may. 
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RANSLATIONS of Homer 
have for some little time past 
largely engaged the talents and ener- 
gies of our poets, scholars, and scho- 
lar-statesmen. If Virgil’s Aineid has 
been less successful in attracting 
their attention, the fact may, per- 
haps, be attributed partly to the 
somewhat exclusive bent of modern 
taste towards the great masterpieces 
of Greek literature, partly to the 
comparative difficulty of giving to 
the complex and subtly-knit frame 
of the Roman epic anything like 
an adequate modern representation. 
Homer is very remote from us, yet 
in many respects he is less remote 
than Virgil. His points of contrast 
with us, whatever, according to the 
varying ideas of critics, they may 
really be, are salient and easily 
seized. Mr. F. W. Newman tries 
to catch the antique ballad-spirit in 
the Iliad (and rightly enough, for 
it is there), and succeeds, even 
under the rough form of his odd 
translation, in preserving some of 
the Homeric life and movement. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would invest 
Homer with the pastoral elegance 
of the English hexameter. The 
late Mr. Worsley has shown, with 
signal felicity, how the Homeric 
narrative can be adapted to the 
tender refinement of the Spenserian 
stanza: Mr. Tennyson gives the 
weight of his high authority to the 
claims of blank-verse. If none of 
the attempts indicated can be said 
to have entirely succeeded, none 
can be said to have entirely failed. 
The reason seems to be that all the 
elements seized upon singly by his 
various translators are to be found 
in Homer, though none exclusively 
predominates. The nervous sim- 
plicity of the ballad, the grandeur 
and continuity of the epic, the light 
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and clearness and elegance desired 
by the modern literary spirit are 
all there, and thus, though it can 
rarely if ever happen that any 
single translation can give the 
entire combination of effect, yet 
a rendering which seizes on any one 
of these points, if executed with 
sufficient sympathy and ability, 
must to a certain extent command 
success. 

But the web of Virgil’s epic is far 
less easy to unravel. Homer stands 
at the very beginning of poetic 
thought and diction: he is plain, 
direct, intelligible at first hand: 
his utterance is clear and spon- 
taneous, as if Nature herself were 
speaking and prophesying in Greek. 
Virgil’s is the reflective mood of a 
mind resting on a long historic 
past of strong national action and 
thought, and stored with all the 
traditional beauties of cherished 
classical forms. It is an easy criti- 
cism to say that Virgil has often 
copied the Greeks, and sometimes 
copied them unsuccessfully. It is 
a harder task, and one not so often 
attempted, to show that his imita- 
tion is not the mere imitation of 
the copyist, but the action of mind 
upon mind, the sympathy of poet 
for poet: that Virgil has seldom 
adapted without transforming and 
giving new poetical lustre: above 
all that the real key to the right 
reading of him is the recognition 
of the genuine and original Roman 
spirit which is everywhere present 
in his work, infusing a new life into 
the Greek forms, and subduing and 
informing his vast multitude of 
material in a unity of thought and 
purpose. Hence that complexity 
of conception and workmanship, 
which—however often Virgil may 
appeal, in slight touches, to the 
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modern spirit—is harder for the 
translator to reproduce than the 
far-off but distinct outline of the 
Homeric epos. It is not possible 
in dealing with him, as in dealing 
with Homer, to work exclusively 
with any chance of success on one 
element of the original merely: 
on the style alone, or the learn- 
ing alone, or the idealised Roman 
patriotism alone: for it is by 
the combination of all these that 
Virgil produces his impression. 
The effect, therefore, which the 
translator of Virgil should en- 
deavour to realise must be, above 
all things, a combined effect, how- 
ever short it may fall of the standard 
of the original. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, 
these considerations may perhaps 
go some way to justify Professor 
Conington’ s choice of Scott’s ballad- 
metre. Of course it might be urged 
with easy logic that if a ballad- 
style is inadequate to Homer, it is 
wholly unsuited to Virgil: that the 
spirit and diction of the modern 
ballad-epic are not the spirit and 
diction of the ancient heroic poem ; 
that while the style of the one 
rarely rises beyond dignity and 
pathos, that of the other is full of 
grandeur and passion: that Scott 
is as far from Virgil as the ballad 
of Chevy Chase is from Homer: 
and that the true metre for a trans- 
lation of the Wneid must be sought 
in the heroic couplet or in blank- 
verse. But it might be answered 
that if a translator desires to con- 
vey anything of the combined effect 
insisted on above in a really read- 
able form (and an unreadable trans- 
lation is useless), he will be wise if 
he avoids metres the handling of 
which must, for his purpose, pre- 
sent such enormous difficulties. 
The Aneid, of all poems, de- 
mands continuous reading, if its 
character is to be rightly seized : 
and we very much doubt whether 
a translation in rhymed heroic coup- 
lets or in blank verse would be 
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read extensively for more than a 
book together. The heroic couplet 
as managed by Dryden is out of 
fashion : and probably even Dry den’s 

own splendid performance is seldom 
looked at now except by scholars. 
The same metre, wielded rather 
after the manner of Milton (in his 
Arcades) than after that of Dryden 
or Pope, was employed by the poet 
Wordsworth in a translation of the 
end of the first Aneid (published 
in the Philological Museum, vol. i. 
p- 382 foll.). We select as a speci- 
men his rendering of the passage, 
‘Cithara crinitus Topas Personat 
aurata,’ &c :— 


Graced with redundant hair, Iopas sings 

The lore of Atlas, on resounding strings, 

The labours of the Sun, the lunar wan- 
derings : 

Whence human 
natural powers 

Engender lightning, 

showers. 

He chants Arcturus—that fraternal twain 

The glittering Bears, the Pleiads fraught 
with rain: 

Why suns in winter, shunning heaven’s 
steep heights, 

Post sea-ward, what impedes the tardy 
nights. 


kind and brute: what 


whence are 


falling 


If Wordsworth appears to flag 
somewhat, it is perhaps rather from 
want of intellectual sympathy with 
Virgil than from want of rhetorical 
power. Itmay be doubted whether 
his style could sustain the reader 
long; and a translator would be 
bold to essay a task in which 
Wordsworth scarcely succeeded. 

That Virgil might be : adequately 
represented i in blank verse has been 
shown by one splendid example, the 
brilliancy of which, however, might 
well deter more attempts than it en- 
couraged. Milton was a poet whose 
spiritual affinities were much more 
Virgilian than Homeric. Perhaps 
the truest representations of Virgil’s 
manner that exist in English may be 
found in his works: not inthe way of 
direct translation, but of paraphrase 
and reminiscence. Even Dryden’s 
powerful rhetoric seldom recalls so 
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much of Virgil’s rare and exquisite 
cadence as Milton’s— 


This drear wood, 
The nodding horror of whose shady boughs 
Threats the forlorn and wandering pas- 
senger : 


or— 

Ah me, whilst thee the shores and sounding 
seas 

Wash far away : 

or— 

And at heaven’s door 

Look in and see each blissful deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth 
lie: 


or 





Satan with vast and haughty strides ad- 
vanced, 
Came towering, armed in adamant and gold: 
or— 
The gate 

Withdreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms : 
or-— 

As when the sun new-risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs— 
passages taken from his poems at 
random, in each of which the clas- 
sical student recognises an echo of 
Virgil. 

But to produce a readable trans- 
lation of Virgil in Miltonic blank 
verse wouldrequire Milton’s thought 
and diction, passionate, concen- 
trated, severe: his elaboration of 
workmanship, his reposé in classical 
memories. We are not inclined to 
think, therefore, that Professor Co- 
nington has sinned very grievously 
in evading greater difficulties by 
preferring a ‘Spirited and readable 
measure to one which would, for- 
mally, have given a better repre- 
sentation of the Latin hexameter. 
The experiment was a novel and a 
bold one; but it will probably be 
justified by the popularity of the 
book. The metre which he has 
chosen is excellently adapted for 
description, narrative, and rhetoric : 
and even in passages of higher 
grandeur and tenderness Professor 
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Conington (though not always suc- 
cessful in escaping an Ovidian tone) 
has often contrived to subdue his 
rhythm into gravity and elevation. 
A detailed discussion of his method 
in handling the eight-syllable verse 
is rendered unnecessary by his in- 
structive preface, in which it is 
clearly exhibited. We proceed to 
give specimens. 

The success of the measure is 
perhaps, as might be expected, 
greatest in descriptive passages. 


Take, for instance, the following 


(i.157 foll., ‘Defessi Aineade,’ &e.): 
The tempest-tossed /Eneadze 
Strain for the nearest land, 
And turn their vessels from the sea 
To Libya’s welcome strand. 
Deep in a bay an island makes 
A haven by its jutting sides, 
Whereon each wave from ocean breaks, 
And parting into hollows glides. 
High o’er the cove vast rocks extend, 
A beetling cliff at either end: 
Beneath their summit far and wide, 
In sheltered silence sleeps the tide, 
While quivering forests crown the scene, 
A theatre of glancing green, &c. 


Or this from the fourth book (vv. 
522, &e., ‘ Nox erat, et placidum’) : 
*Tis night: earth’s tired ones taste the balm, 
The precious balm of sleep, 
And in the forest there is calm, 
And on the savage deep: 
The stars are in their middle flight : 
The fields are hushed : each bird or beast 
That dwells beside the silver lake 
Or haunts the tangles of the brake 
In placid slumber lies, released 
From trouble by the touch of night : 
All but the hapless queen : to rest 
She yields not, nor with eye or breast 
The gentle night receives, &e. 


Or to quote another passage of a 
different complexion (vi. 268 foll. 
*Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per 
umbram’) : 


Along the illimitable shade 
Darkling and lone their way they made, 
Through the vast kingdom of the dead, 
An empty void, though tenanted : 
So travellers in a forest move 
With but the uncertain moon above 
Beneath her niggard light, 
When Jupiter has hid from view 
The heaven, and Nature’s every hue 
Is lost in blinding night. 
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In no passage is the finish of 
Virgil’s workmanship more con- 
spicuous than in his description 
of the shield of Aineas. Les- 
sing, in his Lavcoon, complained 
of it as dull. That is a matter of 
taste ; but there can be little doubt 
that Virgil comes nearer to a reali- 
sation of the principles which Les- 
sing himself established concerning 
the relation of poetry to painting 
and sculpture than Homer does in 
his shield of Achilles. Lessing 
pointed out clearly enough that 
while a poet can only present an 
action in continuous development, a 
painter or sculptor can only present 
it in a single moment by which the 
rest is suggested. The story of 
Laocoon is given by the poet in con- 
tinuity from beginning to end: the 
sculptor can only fix and embody 
the crowning momentof agony. It 
follows that if a poet is describing a 
painting or a sculpture, he must 
make himself as far as possible one 
with the artist whose work he is 
representing : he must not present 
the action as aseries, but must seize 
upon the one moment which the 
picture or sculpture has seized upon 
as suggestive of the rest. Thus 
Tennyson, in his Palace of Art, has 
described the pictures as pictures, 
catching in each the prominent 
point of action and colouring, and 
leaving the rest of the story to be 
inferred. Thus too in Virgil’s 
shield—more accurately than in 
Homer’s—each picture, the wolf and 
the twins, the rape of the Sabine 
maidens, Mettus, Porsenna, is given 
as but a single scene, a single 
moment of the story to which it 
belongs. Thisis very clearly brought 
out, on the whole, by Professor 
Conington’s translation: take for 
instance the following (viii. 630, 
‘ Fecerat et viridi,’ &c.): 

There too the mother wolf he made, 
In Mars’s cave supinely laid: 
Around her udders undismayed 

The gamesome infants hung: 

While she, her loose neck backward thrown, 


Caressed them fondly one by one, 
And shaped them with her tongue, &c. 
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Or this, of Cesar at the battle of 
Actinm (viii. 678, ‘Hine Augustus 
agens,’ d&c.) : 


Here Cesar, leading from their home 

The fathers, people, gods of Rome, 
Stands on the lofty stern. 

The constellation of his sire 

Beams o’er his head, and tongues of fire 
About his temples burn, &c. 


And Cleopatra (viii. 704, ‘Actius 
hee cernens,’ &c.): 


Then Actian Phebus bends his bow: 

Scared by that terror, flies the foe, 
Arabia, Egypt, Ind: 

The haughty dame in wild defeat, 

Is shaking out her loosened sheet, 
And standing to the wind. 

She, wanning o’er with death foreseen, 

Through corpses flies, devoted queen, 
By wave and zephyr sped : 

While mighty Nile, through all his frame 

Deep shuddering for his people’s shame, 

His ample vesture opened wide, 

Invites the vanquished host to hide 
Within his azure bed. 


The translation is no less suc- 


cessful in some of the passages of 


rapid narrative : as, for instance, in 
the following from the banquet 
scene in the first book (i. 712, 
*Preecipue infelix,’ &c.) : 


But chiefly Dido, doomed to ill, 

Her soul with gazing cannot fill, 

And kindling with delirious fires, 
Admires the boy, the gifts admires— 

He, having hung a little space 

Clasped in AEneas’ warm embrace, 

And satisfied the fond desire 

Of that his counterfeited sire, 

Turns him to Dido. Heart and eye 

She clings, she cleaves, she makes him lie 
Lapped in her breast, nor knows, lost fair, 
How dire a god sits heavy there. 

But he, too studious to fulfil 

His Acidalian mother’s will, 

Begins to cancel, trace by trace, 

The imprint of Sychzeus’ face, 

And bids a living passion steal 

On senses long unused to feel. 


Or take this battle-piece from: the 
end of the eleventh book (xi. 868, 
‘Prima fugit, domina amissa, levis 
ala Camille,’ &c.) : 


First turns to flight, its mistress slain, 
Camilla’s light-armed horseman train: 
The Rutules and Atinas fly : 

Lorn bands and chiefs astray, 
For safety to the city hie 

In rout and disarray. 
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The deathful onset of the foe 

None further dare sustain : 

Each slings behind his unstrung bow, 

And horse-hoof beat in quick retreat 
Recurrent shakes the plain. 

Forward there rolls a dusty cloud: 
The matrons catch the sight 

From their high station, shriek aloud, 
And on their bosoms smite, &c. 


Or this, of the race of Aineas and 
Turnus to the town (xi. 906, ‘Sic 
ambo ad muros rapidi,’ &c.) : 

So both make speed the walls to reach, 
Nor long the space ’twixt each and each : 
At once AZneas sees from far 

The rising dust of Latium’s war, 

And Turnus knows /Eneas near, 

As tramp and neigh assail his ear. 

Then had they el ished that hour in fray, 
And tried the fortune of the day, 

But Phebus in the Hiberian seas 

Bathes his tired steeds, and sunlight flees ; 
So by the wall they pitch their tents, 
And guard their mounded battlements. 

Of Professor Conington’s power 
in dealing with Virgil’s swift and 
powerful rhetoric, the following 
rendering of Numanus’ invective in 
the ninth book (ix. 598, ‘ Non pudet 
obsidione iterum,’ &c.) is a good 
instance : 

Twice-captured Phrygians! to be pent 
Once more in leaguered battlement, 

And plant unblushingly between 
Yourselves and death a stony sereen! 

Lo, there the men that draw their swords 
To part our ladies from their lords! 
What god, what madness brings you here, 
To taste of our Italian cheer ? 

No proud Atridz lead our vans: 

No false Ulysses talks and plans : 

E’en from the birth a hardy brood, 

We take our infants to the flood, 

And fortify their tender mould 

With icy wave and ruthless cold, &c. 


The ballad metre is naturally less 
adapted to the expression of exalted 
pathos, or the rendering of subtle 
rhythmical effects, than to the run 
of description or the flow of rhetoric. 
But the following passages are not 
unsuccessfully dealt with (ii. 281, 
*O lux Dardanie, spes O fidissima 
Teucrum,’ &c.) : 

O day-star of Dardanian land! 

O faithful heart, unconquered hand ! 

What means this lingering? from what 
shore 

Comes Hector to his home once more ? 
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Ah! since we saw you, many a woe 

Has brought your friends, your country low: 
And weary eyes and aching brow 

Are ours that look upon you now! 


Or Dido’s vision (iv. 460, ‘ Hine 
exaudire voces,’ &c.): 


Thence, when the dark was over all, 
There came a sighing and a call, 
As in the dead man’s tone: 
And midnight’s solitary bird, 
Death-boding, from the roof was heard 
To make its long, long moan ; 
And prophecies of bygone seers 
Ring terror in her ’wildered ears, &c. 


Or this, of the blessed in the un- 
der-world (vi. 661, ‘Quique sacer- 
dotes casti,’ &c.) : 


Priests, who while earthly life remained 
Preserved that life unsoiled, unstained : 
Blest bards, transparent souls and clear, 
Whose song was worthy Phebus’ ear : 
Inventors, who by arts refined 

The common life of human kind, 

With all who grateful memory won 

By services to others done ; 

A goodly brotherhood, bedight 

With coronals of virgin white. 


There is great clearness and ele- 
gance in the version of the incom- 
parable lines, ix. 314-15 (of the 
departure of Nisus and Euryalus on 
their fatal adventure) : 

Egressi superant fossas, noctisque per 
umbram 

Castra inimica petunt: 
futuri 

Exitio. 


The trenches past, through night’s deep 
gloom 
The hostile camp they near: 
Yet many a foe shall meet his doom 
Or ere that hour appear. 


The rhythmical effect of the Latin 
is well preserved in the following : 


multis tamen ante 


Et gemitum ingentem pelagi, pulsataque saxa 
Audimus longe, fractasque ad littora voces. 
‘ ; (ili. 555.) 
We hear the sea’s stupendous roar, 

And broken voices on the shore. 


Multa modis simulacra videt volitantia miris, 

Et varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum 

Colloquio, atque imis Acheronta affatur 
Avernis. (vii. 89.) 

Strange shapes before his eyes appear, 

Strange voices whisper in his ear: 

He communes with the sons of bliss, 

Or talks with Acheron’s dark abyss. 
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Crethea Musarum comitem; cui carmina 


semper 

Et cithare cordi, numerosque intendere 
nervis ; 

Semper equos atque arma virim pugnasque 

canebat. (ix. 775.) 
And Cretheus, to the Muses dear, 

Cretheus, the Muses’ friend: 

The minstrel lay, the tuneful shell 
Had touched him with their magic spell, 

And still the warrior strung 
To martial themes his glowing lyre, 

And arms, and men, and steeds of fire, 

In lofty numbers sung. 

These quotations, we think, will 
give an adequate specimen of the 
standard of execution throughout : 
though here and there there are 
passages which seem to us to fall 
below them and the general average 
of the book in finish of workman- 
ship, or in realisation of Virgil’s 
poetical spirit. But these occasional 
blemishes will probably contribute 
but little to hinder the well-deserved 
success of the work. The render- 
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ing is almost invariably life-like, 
flowing, and readable. If it cannot 
be said to rival Dryden’s version in 
power, it is, for the modern reader, 
a simpler, truer, and more natural 
representation of Virgil: and will 
probably live in popularity much 
longer than such translations as that 
of Sotheby, Symmons, or Singleton. 
Professor Conington’s prolonged 
commentatorial study of Virgil has 
given him a freedom and power in 
bringing out the meaning of his 
author which has enabled him, on 
the whole, to keep remarkably close 
to the original, notwithstanding that 
his metre is one which would, per- 
haps more than any other, justify a 
translator in leaving the track. A 
bright and pleasing poem in itself, 
his book will certainly do much to 
increase, among the general public, 
a right understs nding and appre- 
ciation of the great Roman poet. 
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HREE interests are at stake in 
the matters referred, in the last 
session of Parliament, to the Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Acts of Parliament 
for licensing theatres and places of 
public entertainment. They are— 
the interests of dramatic art, of 
public morality, and of private pro- 
perty. As regards the first of these 
interests, it is strange to think for 
how long a time the poor drama 
has been on its deathbed. Its friends 
and admirers have been holding 
themselves in readiness to attend 
its funeral for ever so many years; 
and we find contemporaries croaking 
out their alarms and fears of a 
speedy dissolution even in the days 
which we are now taught to regard 
as those of its most robust health. 
A hundred years ago there were 
complaints that the theatres royal 
were leaving their proper functions, 
and trespassing on the prerogative 
of buffoonery. Garrick himself was 
taunted with resorting to illegiti- 
mate attractions, and hastening the 
degeneracy of the stage. Then, as 
since, and as now, it was suggested 
that the tailor was a more im- 
portant personage in the theatre 
than the poet, and the carpenters 
more potent to fill the treasury than 
the actors; and as the scenery, 
dresses, and decorations of the stage 
have from time to time received more 
attention, it has always been said 
that there has been a corresponding 
decline in the merit of the acting. 
This course of criticism has been so 
uniform, that it cannot be doubted 
that in the days of the early drama 
the admirers of Thespis in his 
waggon shook their heads at the 
novelty of a permanent stage, and 
saw speedy ruin to the nascent 
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theatre in the introduction of the 
buskin and tragic robe. In truth, 
no generation can easily bear 
with the improvements which put 
younger people in a better posi- 
tion than they enjoyed themselves. 
Ancient persons in authority at 
school and college will grudge to a 
younger set the enjoyment of com- 
forts which were not accessible to 
themselves, and bad dinners and 
stupid customs are in this way per- 
petuated with a sort of posthumous 
life to gratify prejudices that should 
have been long obsolete. The stage, 
indeed, is peculiarly exposed to de- 
preciation of its actual merits, at 
any time, as compared with bygone 
excellence. In other regions of art 
a fair comparison can be instituted 
between the productions of different 
ages. The poems of Homer may 
lie on the same table with those of 
Messrs. Moxon’s youngest client, 
and passage after passage may be 
read and examined together. So 
in the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture—the works of the ancients and 
the so-called old masters can be 
viewed and compared with those of 
living artists almost simultaneously. 
But with acting it is different. Even 
in appealing to the judgment of the 
same mind, the eye and the ear are 
retained on one side, while memory 
only holds a brief on the other; 
and in the case of a discussion on 
the merits of two actors of different 
generations, the elder disputant 
alone has the advantage (even if 
he be disposed to use it fairly) of 
having seen and heard both. 

The controversy, therefore, that 
is now going on about the supposed 
decay of the theatre is nothing new. 
Fifty years ago, Hazlitt, one of the 
finest critics who ever wrote on 
dramatic subjects, laid it down that 
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no good tragedy or comedy had 
been written for half a century, 
naming, at the same time, Home’s 
Douglas and Sheridan’s School for 
Scandal as the last of each. The 
volume of collected Essays on the 
Stage (published in 1820) which con- 
tains this opinion, also serves to 
express Hazlitt’s views on other 
points now, as then, in agitation. 
He believed that there was in his 
time only theatrical strength enough 
for one good company in London ; 
and he discountenances the notion 
of starting more playhouses as nur- 
series for histrionic talent. The 
years elapsed since 1820 may have 
done something to alter the critical 
sentence of that date upon author- 
ship for the stage. But the School 
for Scandal still reigns supreme as 
the best acting comedy, although it 
may be suggested that better pieces 
have been produced within the last 
twenty or thirty years than those 
which were the most striking no- 
velties of Hazlitt’s period. Douglas 
may now, without dishonour, be 
relegated from the stage to the 
region (whatever or wherever it 
may be) usually referred to by the 
name of the closet, for which certain 
plays are conceived to be better 
fitted than for public representa- 
tion—the limbo alike of departed 
greatness on the boards, and of 
still-born talent which has never 
breathed the vital air of the theatre. 
On the other hand, the actual per- 
formance of such plays as Virginius, 
Ion, and Philip van Artevelde, is 
enough to prove that the highest 
forms of literature have not been 
entirely excluded from the stage in 
modern times, and that poetry and. 
passion have been exhibited to liv- 
ing audiences in their best habi- 
tudes by authors themselves still 
living, or not long departed to join 
the illustrious dead. These, it is 
true, are not very recent instances, 
and one of the questions which 
occupied the time of the Committee 
of last session was whether the art 
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of dramatic writing is not now 
extinct beyond all powers of resus- 
citation. 
the evidence before the Committee 
is certainly encouraging; for Mr. 
Horace Wigan, differing from other 
witnesses, takes issue on the alleged 
decline of dramatic writing, and 
holds that the pieces now written 
are as good or better than ever they 
were. ” He rightly enough says that 
to be playable is the best quality of 
a piece (literary merit being sub- 
ordinate for the purposes of the 
stage), and that in this quality most 
recent pieces are superior to those 
which preceded them. It would be 
invidious to name plays, but we 
are by no means ready to give 
up the case as desperate, and to 
resign the chance of improving the 
stage, and make over the evening 
amusement of London to the music- 
halls. The Committee were also 
asked to consider whether the art 
of acting—by some persons also 
supposed to be quite defunct—may 
not be revived by the very process 
of multiplying the number of the 
metropolitan “theatres, condemned 
by Hazlitt as hopeless, and actually 
tried when the exclusive rights of 
the old patent theatres were abo- 
lished. 

The extent to which attention to 
the material accessories of the scene 
can be carried without detriment 
to the living business of acting, 
must always much depend upon the 
amount of knowledge accessible and 
generally diffused as to what would 
be the proper dress of the characters 
in a piece, according to their age 
and country, and the fitting back- 
ground of scenery, either natural 
or architectural, among which they 
should move. The moment it was 
felt to be absurd that Macbeth 
should wear the uniform of a British 
general officer of the year 1770, 
and he had been seen in the equally 
incorrect, but certainly more appro- 
priate dress of a Highland chieftain, 
the cocked hat and laced coat be- 
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came thenceforth impossible. In 
the same way, ever since oriental 
travel and research have made us 
acquainted with the probable dress 
of the inhabitants of Palestine 
eighteen hundred years ago, it has 
become necessary for painters to 
lay aside the conventional draperies 
which served the purpose of the 
great Italian masters, and which 
have been followed until quite re- 
cently in our own time. Every 
picture need not be such a complete 
cyclopedia of Jewish costume as 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s great work of 
Christ in the Temple, but the old 
treatment can never again be re- 
peated. In this manner there has 
grown up a passion for the realistic 
and the vraisemblable which has 
extended to theatrical delineations 
of modern life: and the draw- 
ing room or cottage interior on the 
stage must now be an exact counter- 
feit of its prototype in reality. The 
boards must be carpeted, the win- 
dows must be curtained, there must 
be a fire in the grate, and real fire- 
irons by the side of it, while the 
mantel-piece must be surmounted 
by a mirror, a clock, and the usual 
array of chimney ornaments. All 
this has indeed become now-a- days 
so much a matter of course that it 
has probably ceased to exercise any 
injurious effect (if indeed it ever 
did), on the actor’s power of making 
an impression upon the audience. 
So long as such things are a novelty 
they may tend to distract attention 
from the performers and the play, 
but when they are familiar—and 
their absence would be remarked 
although their presence is not 
especially noted—they are no more 
likely to interfere with the actor’s 
ability to do his best, or that of the 
spectator to appreciate him, than 
the wearing of the most usual and 
ordinary articles of dress. Scenery, 
stage - furniture, properties, and 
dresses are more easy to be pro- 
cured good of their kind than act- 
ing ; this has been always so, and 
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always will be so, as long as the 
craft of the carpenters and the up- 
holsterers, and the taste of the 
dressmakers continue to flourish. 
But three centuries of the English 
stage have failed to produce more 
than some half-dozen actors of 
the highest order of merit. In 
France no great actor has risen 
since the days of Talma, and it was 
only by a rigid system of protection 
and by government aid, that a high 
school of acting was maintained in 
Paris. - The material accessories 
can always be had to order, and for 
money ; good acting cannot. The 
great actor, like the great poet, is 
born and not made; but we agree 
with Mr. Horace Wigan, who stands 
up manfully for his art, and speak- 
ing on an experience of twenty-five 
to thirty years, declares that per- 
formers are better now on the 
whole than they have been in his 
recollection, and that plays are 
better cast, and all the subordinate 
parts better done than they used to 
be. We are disposed to side with 
him in his more sanguine and hope- 
ful view, although “great opinions, 
including that of Mr. Charles Kean, 
are ranged against it. Be all this, 
however as it may, the state of 
things in this respect does not admit 
of alteration even by the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament. 

In discussing the causes of the 
real or assumed deterioration of 
dramatic performances it is too 
much the custom to seek for them 
entirely behind the curtain, and to 
omit any search for them in front of 
it. But in truth there are faults 
on both sides. If the actors are 
without good training (and this, 
although the best founded accusa- 
tion against them, is not their own 
fault, for how can they go to school 
when there is no school to go to ?) 
the audiences are without know- 
ledge and discrimination. For the 
due appreciation of every kind of 
art a certain amount of previous 
education is requisite—the eye and 
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the ear and the mind must have 
gone through some discipline before 
justice can be done to any great 
effort of the painter, the musical 
composer, or the poet, and before 
the full amount of delight and 
enjoyment which it should produce 
can be derived from it. The theatre 
is not exempt from this law. Some 
acquaintance with the drama in 
general, some previous experience 
of the play-house, some knowledge 
of the names and persons even of 
the performers, are wanted for the 
full enjoyment of the theatre. How 
many persons in a modern English 
audience combine these qualifica- 
tions, or indeed possess any of 
them? In former days when the 
theatres were few and regularly fre- 
quented by all classes, the great ma- 
jority in any given audience would 
consist of habitual play-goers ; but 
at present it is probably the other 
way. The great bulk of the 
spectators are not residents in Lon- 
don, but are, so to speak, casuals 
from the country, and they bring 
nothing with them but the money 
paid for their places, and their own 
desire to be amused. The child’s 
pleasure in the first play can never 
be realised by a grown-up débutant 
at the theatre; and although some 
ignorance is bliss, it is not always 
folly to be wise. Yet we confess 
once to have envied the innocence 
of a couple of people who sat in the 
pit at a performance of Romeo and 
Juliet. They were evidently friends, 
and as the drop fell at the end of 
the first act, one of them observed 
to the other: ‘There seems to be 
a good deal of bad blood between 
those two families.’ These indeed 
were simple and reverent play-goers, 
forgetful of themselves, andabsorbed 
by the interest of the piece, gf whom 
more perhaps are to be usually found 
in the pit and galleries of the more 
fashionable houses, than in the stalls 
and boxes, where ignorance, coupled 
with conceit and frivolity, may 
sometimes be seen in unabashed self- 
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complacency. Mr. Webster, in his 
evidence, says he has played to 
better audiences, and more discreet, 
at the Standard, City, and Surrey 
Theatres than at the west end. Itis 
among the better dressed part of the 
audience that there is the frequent 
remark, the foolish and ill-timed 
question, and the perpetual chatter, 
which distract those who have 
come really to see and hear the play, 
and not merely to get through 
an evening. Another modern grie- 
vance is the move to get away and 
catch the train, which is now so 
often a source of annoyance and 
interruption, and is one of the many 
nuisances appurtenant to the rapidly 
enlarging area of suburban resi- 
dence. All this goes to establish 
that the public, knowing no better, 
is satisfied with an inferior article, 
presented (except as to scenery, 
&c.) in aninferior way. The grand 
object of managers is to have 
pieces to secure a long run,and cover 
the outlay of ‘mounting.’ For this 
purpose a few striking situations 
pay better than passion, language, 
or plot, and the criticism of the press 
and of the discerning few in the 
audiences is powerless to correct 
the prevailing bad taste. 

The importance of restricting the 
number of theatres licensed for the 
representation of the regular drama, 
with a view of maintaining the 
best interests of histrionic art, was 
much insisted upon when the Select 
Committee on Dramatic Literature 
sat in 1832. But that Committee 
reported that in their opinion the 
exclusive privileges accorded to 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
had neither preserved the dignity 
of the drama, nor been of much ad- 
vantage to the proprietors of the 
theatres themselves. Indeed, the 
Committee seem to have thought 
(as the evidence amply proved) 
that the patent theatres were in 
such a bad way that nothing could 
make them worse; an assertion 
which could not now be made 
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with truth of the majority of the 
regular London theatres, which are 
probably a much better property to 
their owners and lessees, at this 
time, than the houses of the Lane 
and the Garden ever were. The great 
work of that Committee, however, 
was to secure a better remuneration 
for dramatic authors than was pre- 
viously to be obtained ; and for this 
dramatic authors should be very 
grateful, although it was no more 
than an act of bare justice to them. 
Whether the better payment has 
really insured a more constant sup- 
ply of a better article to the public 
is a question upon which opinion 
must remain much divided. 

In 1832 Mr. Macready gave evi- 
dence before the Committee, and 
his valuable opinion was against 
the opening of more theatres as a 
likely means of multiplying good 
actors. If the theatres were thrown 
open the public would suffer in con- 
sequence of the efficient companies 
being broken up. He also gave as 
a reason for the decline of acting, 
that the profession of an actor is so 
unrequiting that no one with the 
power of doing better for himself 
would deliberately take it up. There 
is, however, now some evidence that 
the prospects of the stage as a pro- 
fession are rising, and that more 
young men than formerly are turn- 
ing their attention to it. 

Change of hours and social habits, 
and the greater facilities afforded 
by cheap books and by the cir- 
culating library, for intellectual 
amusement and excitement at home, 
have all beenat work to keep people 
away from the theatre. As Hazlitt 
expressed it, the press has been the 
ruin of the stage. While so much 
else has changed, there has been 
comparatively little alteration in the 
hours and prices of the London 
theatres. A hundred years ago the 
performances commenced at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden at six 
o’clock, and the prices of admission 
were—to the boxes, five shillings; to 
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the pit, three shillings; and to the 
gallery, two shillings. In those 
times five o’clock was the latest 
dinner hour for fashionable people, 
and the vast bulk of London would 
be dining in the middle of the day. 

Lastly, there has been for some 
years past the counter attraction of 
the music-halls and the casinos, 
which must obviously draw away 
part of the theatrical audiences, and 
which has led to the efforts now 
making by the regular theatres to 
protect themselves from encroach- 
ment, in the same spirit that thirty 
years ago moved the old patented 
houses to clamour for increased pro- 
tection against their younger rivals. 

The social and moral bearings of 
public places of amusement in large 
towns, very properly occupied mnch 
of the attention of the Committee 
of last session. The costumes of 
the ballet-dancers, and the regula- 
tions of the so-called ‘ canteen’ at 
the Alhambra, in Leicester Square, 
provoked a good deal of inquiry. 
Honourable members were curious 
about the quantity of muslin in the 
skirts of the young ladies of the 
ballet, and very anxious for infor- 
mation upon the possibility of ad- 
mission to the place of refreshment 
so benevolently provided for the use 
of the establishment during the 
hours of performance. They were 
also careful to inquire into the secu- 
rities adopted against danger from 
fire, and for the health and general 
safety and comfort of the audiences. 
These are clearly very serious points, 
but like many other important mat- 
ters in this land of liberty, they 
have come to be regulated (if at all) 
rather by the growth of a legal fic- 
tion than by the direct action of 
the legislature or government. 

By the statute law in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, professed stage- 
players were classed as vagabonds, 
sturdy beggars, and rogues, and 
only such companies of actors 
could hope for personal security 
or claim respectability, as belonged 
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to the household establishment of 
the Sovereign or of some great 
lord. Hence the still continued 
phrase of ‘ Her Majesty’s servants,’ 
and hence the commencement of 
the control of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, as the chief officer of the 
royal household. The records of 
his office show that from 1628 to 
1660, the Lord Chamberlain licensed 
or closed theatres, interfered in the 
copyright of plays, and either per- 
sonally, or through the Master 
of the Revels, completely controlled 
the managers and actors. Charles 
IL.’s patents to Killigrew and Da- 
venant date from 1662 and 1663; 
their holders united in 1692 in 
order to create an exclusive mo- 
nopoly for their benefit. But in 
1695, William III. granted a li- 
cense to Betterton, which was con- 
verted into a renewable patent, and 
it was under these authorities that 
the sole privilege of representing the 
regular drama was for so long main- 
tained by Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. The Italian Opera House 
was opened under license from 
Queen Anne to Sir John Vanbrugh 
in 1704, but was not allowed to 
give plays. From 1778 the Hay- 
market theatre was licensed for the 
regular drama, but only during the 
summer months when the great 
theatres were closed. In 1809 the 
Adelphi and Lyceum appeared, with 
licenses for ‘musical dramatic enter- 
tainments, and ballets of action,’— 
‘burlettas, music and dancing, spec- 
tacle and pantomime.’ At various 
intervals followed the Olympic, St. 
James’s, and Strand Theatres. All 
these houses were within the limits 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdic- 
tion; that is to say, in the liber- 
ties of Westminster, where the 
Court resided; andthe theatres on 
the Surrey side or elsewhere were 
beyond his tontrol. In 1737, an 
Act of Parliament recognised and 
extended the powers of the Cham- 
berlain, who was to grant licenses 
for theatrical entertainments within 
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the city and liberties of Westmin- 
ster, and wherever the Sovereign 
might reside ; and he was to license 
all new plays throughout Great 
Britain. The Act of 25th George 
IL., chapter 30, passed in 1751, is 
the Act that has given rise to the 
chief discussions and difficulties on 
the proper limits and definition of 
stage-plays. This Act was due to 
a pamphlet by no less a person than 
Henry Fielding (quoted by Mr. 
Pownall in his evidence), entitled 
An Inquiry into the Causes of the 
late Increase of Robbers, Sc., which 
he ascribed to the increased luxury 
of the higher classes, and the at- 
tempt to imitate them by the lower 
classes, and he recommended some 
regulation of the places of enter- 
tainment frequented by the lowest 
orders. The Act indeed is entitled 
‘An Act for the better preventing 
thefts and robberies, and for regu- 
lating places of public entertain- 
ments, and punishing persons keep- 
ing disorderly houses.’ And the 
sorts of amusements it was intended 
to stop were bear-baiting, cudgel- 
playing, bull and dog fights, or 
women fighting on a Sunday morn- 
ing for a new shift. It empowered 
magistrates to license houses for 
music, dancing, and public enter- 
tainment after five o’clock in the 
afternoon, with heavy penalties for 
infringing its provisions, from which 
however the patent theatres, Crown 
and Lord Chamberlain’s licenses 
were excepted. It is pretty clear 
that the ‘ dancing’ contemplated in 
this Act was not a performance on 
the stage, but the dancing of thecom- 
pany assembled at a tavern or other 
public place to amuse themselves. 
Under this Act the Lord Chamber- 
lain granted licenses concurrently 
with the magistrates for such ob- 
jects as concerts, masquerades, reci- 
tations, astronomical lectures (let us 
be thankful that these dreary affairs 
no longer exist among the amuse- 
ments of London, even in Lent), fan- 
toccini, oratorios, exhibitions with 
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music, and so forth. In 1843, fur- 
ther legislation extended the London 
area of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
jurisdiction to the cities of London 
and Westminster, and the limits of 
the metropolitan parliamentary bo- 
roughs, and provided for the regular 
licensing of country theatres by 
magistrates. It so defined the mean- 
ing of ‘stage-plays,’ that (as Mr. 
Spencer Ponsonby informs us in the 
well drawn paper handed in by 
him to the Committee) the Lord 
Chamberlain decided to grant the 
same form of license to all London 
theatres, whether formerly under 
his power, or for the first time then 
brought within it. All the theatres 
and saloons had license to give 
stage-plays in the fullest sense of 
the word: stage-plays being defined 
to include ‘ tragedy, comedy, farce, 
opera, burletta, interlude, melo- 
drama, pantomime, or other enter- 
tainment of the stage, or any part 
thereof.’ All respectable places of 
entertainment then in existence are 
said to have received licenses, but 
in the case of saloons connected 
with taverns (of which several then 
existed), the rule was enforced that 
the entrance should not be through 
the bar or tap-room of the tavern ; 
and that no drinking or smoking 
should be allowed, and that no 
saloon should open before 5 p.m. 
The object of this evidently was to 
assimilate them as far as possible 
to the regular theatres; and in fact 
the four of them which still survive 
as places of public amusement have 
become regular theatres. 
By the Act of 1787, magistrates 
could give temporary licenses for 
theatrical performances described 
s ‘tragedies, comedies, interludes, 
operas, plays, or farees,’ but not 
within twenty miles of London, nor 
near a royal residence. But this 
did not affect the metropolis, and so 
far as London was concerned there 
were, previous to 1843, various 
theatres and saloons illegally open 
for stage performances, which were 
VOL, LXXV.—-NO, CCCCXLYV, 
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beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s old 
jurisdiction, confined as it was to 
the liberties of Westminster, and 
for which no legal license seems to 
have been, in fact, possible. The 
number of theatres now open in 
London under the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s license (including the Gallery 
of Illustration in Regent-street, and 
the new theatre in Holborn) is 
twenty-six, to which must be added 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 
There are between thirty and forty 
music halls, and it does not appear 
that any proper request for leave to 
open a new theatre has ever been 
refused. It must be remembered 
that the public duties of the Lord 
Chamberlain are two-fold. He has 
to license each particular building 
destined for a theatre, as well as to 
license plays to be performed 
any place. His business in the one 
case is to be satisfied of the safety 
and comfort of the structure, of its 
security against fire, the efficiency 
of its means of ingress and egress, 
and so forth; and in the other, to 
act as censor, and to prevent the 
performance of anything of an im- 
moral or impolitic nature. Every 
care is taken, by an annual inspec- 
tion, to enforce continued compli- 
ance with the necessary conditions 
of architectural safety, and there is 
no room for difference of opinion on 
the propriety of having some central 
authority for the material protec- 
tion of the public. 
The other branch 
Chamberlain’s jurisdiction meets 
with general, but not, perhaps, 
universal acquiescence. It seems, 
however, clearly desirable that there 
should be some such superinten- 
dence over what is tobe said or done 
upon the stage with regard to ‘ the 
preservation of good manners, de- 
corum, or of the public peace,’ to 
use the words of the Act of 1843. 
The good feeling of the audiences 
may in general be relied upon to 
check and put down any outrageous 
violations of moral propriety. But 
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amusing mischief might get estab- 
lished if not prohibited in the first 
instance. There are attractive but 
dangerous exhibitions like those of 
Van Amburgh and Blondin, and 
there are political, personal and in- 
ternational topics and allusions, and 
(under particular and temporary 
circumstances) even entire plays, 
which it is well to have the power 
of keeping off the stage. The power, 
however, of refusing to license a 
new play has been rarely exercised. 
During the last fourteen years 2,797 
pieces have been submitted for 
license, and of these only 19 have 
been refused. The titles of these at 
once suggest the reasons for the 
refusal. The pieces prohibited 
are either founded on sacred sub- 
jects, or derived from the Newgate 
Calendar, or, like a piece entitled 
The Last Slave (Federals and 
Confederates), intended for repre- 
sentation at Liverpool, appealed to 
excited political feelings. In 1859 
Jack Sheppard was for the future 
forbidden at all theatres, but pro- 
bably not before its performance had 
raised up many living rivals of its 
hero. The due execution of this 
portion of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
functions requires a union of quali- 
ties not often found in combination. 
They can at no time have been dis- 
charged better than by the gentle- 
man who now fills the important 
post of theatrical adviser to the 
Lord Chamberlain. The present 
examiner of plays adds, to the 
highest excellencies of a scholar 
and a gentleman, a remarkable ac- 
quaintance with dramatic literature, 
and a long and familiar knowledge 
of the stage. Witnesses who dis- 
agree in other things, are unanimous 
in bearing testimony to the tact and 
courtesy with which he discharges 
the delicate and responsible duties 
which are confided to him. All 
must pity his annual hard fate in 
having, just before Boxing Night, 
to read through all the pantomimes 
and burlesques, with all their ‘ busi- 
ness,’ put down upon paper. 
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The great present contest is be- 
tween the music-halls which have 
sprung into existence during the 
last few years, and the regular 
theatres, and here the interests of 
property and private enterprise come 
into play, as well as those of art, 
and of public convenience and 
morality. These places of entertain- 
ment differ essentially from anything 
which preceded them, for they com- 
bine in themselves every feature of 
the tavern or public-house, with 
every material appliance for use as 
concert-rooms, or for the acting of 
plays. Drink and solid refreshments 
are served to the company, who can 
at their ease enjoy them sitting at 
tables; smoking is general, and 
there is all the theatrical apparatus 
of orchestra, footlights, stage, cur- 
tain, and scenery. They have every- 
thing ready for the performance of 
regular theatrical entertainments, 
except an admitted legal authority 
to do so. Some confine themselves 
to musical selections, which, al- 
though sometimes involving the use 
of quasi-stage costume, do not 
directly challenge rivalry with re- 
gular operatic performances. Others 
have dialogues, or part perfor- 
mances, which, although trenching 
on the domains of the drama, can 
hardly be considered as actually in- 
vading them. But at the Alhambra, 
in Leicester Square, which, from 
its size and importance, and from 
the interest taken in its affairs, now 
occupies the front of the battle of 
the music-halls, there isa nightly 
performance of ballet, which has 
especially provoked legal proceed- 
ings on the part of the adverse 
forces of theatrical proprietors, who 
justly conceive their own profits to 
be in danger. The ballets at the 
Alhambra are said to be thebest ever 
given in London, and the musical 
performances are good at other 
places, where music is made the 
chief object. But the better these 
performances are the worse for the 
theatres, whose benches they thin 
by exercising a more potent attrac- 
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tion than themselves, and the 
stronger the theatrical hostility 
against them. The great case of 
Wi igan against Strange was brought 
before the Court of Common Pleas 
in November 1865, but with no 
very conclusive result, owing to the 
form of the proceeding in which 
the opinion of the Court was de- 
sired. In the case submitted to the 
Court it was in substance stated 
that the Alhambra was a place of 
public resort, licensed by the justices, 
with a lofty and extensive interior, 
and having in the part where the 
pit would be in an acknowledged 
theatre, a space occupied by tables, 
at which refreshments are served. 
There were also balconies and — 
an orchestra with a full band, : 
stage and proscenium, with foot- 
lights and side-lights, a curtain, 
and wingsand grooves for scenes, 
with drops and flies, and all 
the stage appointments of a regular 
theatre. In fact, one of the elabo- 
rate pieces of scenery at that time 
used at the Alhambra, has since 
been transported to Paris and em- 
ployed with great effect at the Porte 
St.-Martin. There was a ballet with 
sixty or seventy performers, who 
“ame down through a large opening 
at the top of a “platform painted 
like rocks, and danced down to the 
stage, after which they formed into 
two parties and danced a pas de 
poignard, or dagger dance. This 
ended in several of the females 
standing over others as if in tri- 
umph, and retiring when others 
came forward holding property—not 
of course land, or three per cents., 
but sham palm leaves—in their 
hands, and danced waving them, 
and formed an avenue, as if expect- 
ing an arrival. Then a lady dancer, 
who at a regular theatre would be 
called the premiére danseuse, passed 
between the others,who retired while 
she performed a pas seul with ges- 
tures. The others formed groups, 
placing the palm leaves so as to re- 
present the opening of a flower, and 
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some had ‘property’ called a palli- 
sade, and danced with it so as to 
representa basketof flowers. Several 
more pas seuls having been executed 
by the premiére, the rest went 
through other evolutions and the 
performance concluded. To such a 
dry and formal residuum as this, is 
reduced a gay and brilliant ballet, 
when passed through the alembic 
of one legal mind, in order to be 
submitted to the further operation 
of other legal minds. The ques- 
tion raised was whether the per- 
formance thus described was lawful 
without the Lord Chamberlain’s 
license, and although most persons 
on reading the description would 
be inclined, off-hand, to say that it 
was not, yet the judges did not, 
under the circumstances, see their 
way to sustaining that view. The 
question left to the Court was, in- 
deed, one of fact rather than of law, 
and it was difficult for le arned judges 
to decide on the true nature of a 
performance which they had not 
enjoyed the advantage of seeing in 
person. The Chief Justice Erle said 
it was a question of degree, and was 
not prepared to define where dan- 
cing ceased to be lawful and became 
a stage-play. The ballet at the 
Alhambra may have been very 
near to being a dramatic perfor- 
mance, but the Chief Justice was un- 
able to say, from the description 
before him, that the point of degree 
at which music and dancing becomes 
a stage-play, had been passed. The 
other judges inclined to think that 
the performance described was a 
stage-play, but felt that they were 
without mouns sufficient to enable 
them to interfere as upon a question 
of law. Thus the matter ended with- 
out any effective judicial decision 
on the grave points in dispute, but 
the immediate result was, that there 
might have been performed in the 
Court of Common Pleas a pas de 
deuxby Mr. Strange and Mr. Wigan, 
in which Mr. Strange might (ac- 
cording to the business of this 
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ballet) have stood over Mr. Wigan 
‘as if in triumph.’ The Alhambra 
has since increased its attractions, 
but unless the learned judges could 
be induced to sit in banc there and 
witness the performances with their 
own judicial eyes, it does not seem 
probable that a more effective con- 
clusion can be obtained. In the 
cases of other music-halls where 
performances have been attempted 
with dialogue, and of a more de- 
cidedly dramatic character, there 
has been no difficulty in stopping 
them. 

With the music-halls the Lord 
Chamberlain now has nothing to 
do. They have the magistrates’ 
‘music and dancing’ license ; and 
unless they want a license for stage- 
plays, they would have no occasion 
to approach him. A little confusion, 
and perhaps some prejudice against 
the theatres in the pending discus- 
sion, has been created by the fact 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s theatri- 
cal license (under an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in 1835), as well as 
the magistrates’ ‘music and dancing’ 
license, confers the right to have a 
spirit license direct from the Excise 
Office, a privilege of which theatri- 
cal managers have very naturally 
availed themselves. Vigorous but 
ineffectual attempts were made to 
prove, from the mouths of some of 
the witnesses examined before the 
Committee, that in the regular 
London theatres there is a consider- 
able demand for drink, and that 
the supply of it is regarded as an 
important item of profit, as it is 
admitted to be at the music-halls. 
They were, indeed, as frequent and 
constant as the efforts employed to 
show that the decline of the drama 
dated from the introduction by John 
Kemble of elephants upon the stage. 
No drinking or smoking, however, 
is allowed in the audience part of a 
theatre, and no success resulted 
from the endeavour to extract an 
opinion that there is very little 
difference between a regular theatre 
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in this respect and the music-halls. 
The Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment have insisted that the drama 
and drinking should be kept sepa- 
rate as much as possible. The 
music-halls must look in a great 
measure for remuneration to the 
profits on the sale of drink and re- 
freshments, and even boast that these 
profits enable them to provide a 
better entertainment for their audi- 
ences. At the theatres the taking 
of refreshment is entirely subordi- 
nate to the duty and pleasure of the 
evening, in witnessing the perform- 
ance on the stage; while at the 
music-hall the ballet, or whatever 
else may occupy the performers’ 
portion of the building is not the 
only or principal inducement to visit 
the place. Devilled kidneys, Welsh 
rabbits, gin and water, and segars, 
at least equally divide attention with 
what is going forward on the plat- 
form; and no impartial person, 
placed in a theatre or a music-hall, 
could for one moment doubt where 
he was. The statement handed in 
on behalf of the London Mausic- 
Hall Proprietors’ Protection Asso- 
ciation, while it repudiates the profits 
on refreshments as the primary ob- 
ject of the music-halls, very fairly 
admits that enjoyment at them is 
derived from the privilege of smo- 
king and the lounge while witness- 
ing the performance; and this seems 
to indicate a state of mind hardly 
favourable for receiving the highest 
or best dramatic impressions, and 
to afford a candid criterion for dis- 
tinguishing the listless frequenter 
of the music-hall from the attentive 
occupant of a seat in any part of a 
theatre. On the point, however, of 
the supposed incompatibility of 
smoking and the drama, it is re- 
markable that only one witness, 
namely, Mr. FG. Tomlins, made any 
allusion to the fact, that in the most 
palmy days of English dramatic 
art, smoking was universal in the 
theatre. All Shakespeare’s plays 
must have been produced and acted 
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in a thick atmosphere of tobacco- 
smoke, rising in clouds from every 
part of the house, and from the 
stage itself, where the ‘swells’ of 
the period occupied their privileged 
stools. In addition to the quotations 
made by Mr. Tomlins, itmay be noted 
that Master Prynne, in his Histrio- 
mastix, published in 1633, seeks to 
aggravate his accusations by de- 
nouncing the play-house as a place 
‘where the pot, the can, the tobacco- 
pipe are always walking till the 
play be ended ;’ and no doubt the 
public at the Red Bull, the Fortune, 
or the Globe, enjoyed the facilities 
of refreshment during the perfor- 
mance, which are now denied to the 
regular theatres, and can only be 
obtained at the so-called music- 
halls. 

It is plain that if the music-halls 
were licensed to act plays, they 
would not meddle much with the 
more important regions of the 
drama. Their pieces must be short 
and light, to suit the convenience 
of a changing and moving audience; 
and, as Mr. Strange of the Alhambra 
himself declared, Shakespeare’s 
plays would never be thought of 
there, because, in fact, they would 
not be heard. It is nevertheless 
probable that if the music-halls 
were allowed to perform the regular 
drama, even of the lighter kind, the 
existing theatres would be injured, 
and possibly even more than by an 
increase in the number of regular 
theatres, and the fortunes of the 
actors would unquestionably be 
affected by it. Perhaps it might 
tend to increase the salaries of 
some, but would scarcely have the 
effect of elevating the profession to 
which they belong ; and they should 
remember that the respectability of 
the player depends largely upon the 
general respect in which his voca- 
tion entitles itself to be held; and, 
in the end, a debased art may very 
likely lead to a permanently lowered 
scale of remuneration. Some of 
the evidence given goes to show 
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that the competition for actors by 
the music-halls makes it more than 
ever difficult to obtain them for the 
theatres. Rising ability is tempted 
by the opportunities of display and 
higher pay afforded by performing 
at more than one place in the same 
evening; and although the better 
class of actors may consider this a 
degradation, and as fatal to the 
proper study of their art, it must 
always have obvious attractions for 
the mass of those seeking a liveli- 
hood on the stage. Formerly the 
school for acting was in the country, 
and a London engagement was the 
great ambition of the provincial 
actor. Now, although in some 
towns there has lately been a con- 
siderable revival of theatrical in- 
terest, no good provincial school of 
acting can be said to exist. So says 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, who declares 
that there is at present no school of 
acting, confessing that it has been 
destroyed by free trade in the drama, 
and admitting that he took the 
chair to get free trade for the 
drama, and has repented of it ever 
since. The freedom of the theatres 
has dispersed the talent. A man 
who ought to be doing walking 
gentleman at Drury Lane or the 
Haymarket, can play Hamlet at 
the East end, which he naturally 
prefers, and get a larger salary for 
it. A good cast of an important 
play for all the parts is now almost 
impossible. Mr. Webster says he 
thinks it degrading to act before 
people who prefer drinking and 
smoking to the intellectual amuse- 
ment of the drama, and he is 
right ; but it is not likely that 
anything very intellectual will ever 
be presented to the drinking 
and smoking audiences. The re- 
sult of fully extending the privi- 
leges of the theatres to the music- 
halls would not be to expose good 
actors to degradation in performing 
to an inattentive audience, which 
would never answer the purpose of 
their proprietors, but to lower 
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audience and performers alike to a 
style of entertainment at no ‘time 
partaking of a high or improving 
character. Mr. Boucicault gave a 
good answer on this point. He was 
asked if there was smoking, eating, 
and drinking in the American 
theatres. He said there might be, 
but there was not; for which he 
accounted by saying that the 
audience go to the theatre for a 
specific thing: for an intellectual 
not a sensual enjoyment, which 
cannot be carried on together. The 
intellectual enjoyment may be re- 
duced to a level which addresses 
itself to the eye or ear, and which 
can be enjoyed at the same time as 
smoking, drinking, and eating ; but 
a purely intellectual entertainment, 
such as the drama, which requires 
mental attention for its enjoyment, 
cannot be combined with these 
things. But he afterwards gives it 
as his opinion, that the more the 
music-halls are encouraged the 
better the theatres will succeed, 
keeping the two, of course, distinct 
in their functions, because he thinks 
that they in fact cater for the 
theatres, by affording a stepping- 
stone from the sensual to the intel- 
lectual enjoyments of the people, 
who will not go straight from one 
to the other; by which it seems 
that he considers them to be a sort 
of border-land between the public- 
house proper and the theatre proper, 
and that the way from eating and 
drinking pur et simple to the drama 
pur et simple lies through them. 
We confess to preferring a less 
dubious mode of dramatic education 
for the people, and would rather see 
them going to the regular theatres 
by the direct route. Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Buckstone, and Mr. E. T. Smith 
are all certain that the music-halls 
damage the theatres, and especially 
their half-price; and the last of 
these gentlemen evidently has a 
low opinion of the taste of the 
public, which he believes to be run- 
ning more on music-halls than on 
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theatres, ‘ because,’ he says, ‘a man 
can sit down and drink his glass of 
grog, and blow his pipe, and enjoy 
himself there, not caring for any- 
body.’ 

Another interest that might be 
affected by any ehange in the pre- 
sent system is that of the dramatic 
authors, whose profits now depend 
upon the frequency with which 
their pieces are represented, a pay- 
ment being due in respect of every 
performance at all theatres. Before 
the protecting Act due to the Com- 
mons Committee of 1832, there was 
no legal penalty to prevent any 
manager from playing an author’s 
piece without paying him for it, if 
it could only be got hold of; and 
under this state of things the dra- 
matic author’s remuneration was de- 
rived only from the sum agreed to be 
paid for the right of bringing it out, 
and the value of the literary or book- 
selling copyright. The latter had long 
ceased to be a substantial source of 
emolument, except in a very few 
instances. There has never been in 
modern times such a demand for 
dramatic literature as Prynne had 
to complain of when he wrote that, 
as the stationers informed him, above 
forty thousand play books were 
printed within two years, and that 
they were more vendible than the 
choicest sermons. 

As it is, a successful writer for 
the stage may hope to command a 
large return for his skill and ability 
to produce a popular article. Mr. 
Boucicault informed the Committee 
that he goes straight to the treasury 
which he so largely contributes to 
fill, becoming for the time a quasi- 
partner in the theatre where his 
piece is being played, and agreeing 
to receive one half of the net profits. 
He has had a large experience, and 
making it the business of his life, 
has written between 180 and 200 
pieces, some of which have had 
enormous runs in England and 
America, and have been acted all 
over France. Such an author might 
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have the same piece being per- 
formed at five or six different theatres 
on the same night in various parts 
of the country, or, as has lately 
happened to Mr. Boucicault, three 
or four London theatres may be 
playing different new pieces by him 
at the same time. He has been ex- 
ceptionally fortunate; Manchester 
and Glasgow have paid him nearly 
200l. a week, the Princess’s in 
London has paid him 400l. a week, 
and New York alone has paid him 
5001. a week. At one time he mo- 
nopolised, as he states, two of the 
London theatres with two pieces for 
fourteen months. This long ex- 
clusion of his fellow authors was 
disagreeable to Mr. Boucicault’s 
better feelings, and, as he says, he 
generously retired for a time to 
leave the space free for others, 
which need not have happened if 
there had been more theatres in 
London, so as to leave plenty of 
room for all. And so Mr. Bouci- 
cault, sighing, like Alexander the 
Great, for more worlds to conquer, 
laments the want of more theatres 
at which his pieces and those of 
his brother playwrights can be pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Horace Wigan, however, 
thinks that no one man, unless he 
were a Shakespeare or an Alexander 
Dumas, could supply the whole of 
the London theatres with good 
plays. He knows of no such man. 
He cannot get any good plays, 
although he has offered large sums 
of money for them, and in his 
opinion the chief difficulty against 
which London managers have to 
contend is that of getting good 
pieces. He believes there are very 
few original dramatic authors in 
England. Nearly all our pieces for 
the last hundred and twenty years 
have come from abroad. In short 
itis more difficult for any human 
being ever to be a dramatic author 
than it is, according to Rasselas, to 
become a poet. 

Mr. Tom Taylor thinks there are 
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already more theatres than can be 
supplied with attractive pieces, and 
modestly agrees in acknowledging 
the difficulty of getting good plays. 
Neither does he think there are 
good actors enough to satisfy the 
present demand, or that there is a 
theatre in London which is manned 
as a theatre ought to be. He is 
strong also for keeping separate the 
public-house element and the dra- 
matic glement, and sees in their 
mixture nothing but future degra- 
dation to the drama, which it cannot 
be safely left to the public taste 
alone to prevent; and he regrets 
the absence of any such houses as 
the old patent theatres, where a high 
standard ofexcellence both in author- 
ship and acting could be preserved. 

Mr. Shirley Brooks thinks there 
is no fear of hurting the drama by 
the music-halls, as they have already 
got as low as they can go. We 
cannot accede to this, and fear there 
is the possibility of things getting 
much worse, and that there is a 
necessity for more efficient and 
reasonable regulation than the exist- 
ing state of the law permits. The 
subject is, indeed, altogether one 
of no small importance. We are 
told that there are fifty thousand 
persons in the London theatres and 
other places of entertainment every 
night, and all these people are open 
to influences which may be made 
good or bad. <A glance at the adver- 
tisement columns and provincial in- 
telligence of the Era will indicate to 
any one the immense multiplication 
of theatres and of places of quasi- 
theatrical amusement all over the 
country, and the large number of 
persons in one way or another in- 
terested in them. The demands for 
‘ first old men,’ ‘good utility people,’ 
‘low comedians,’ ‘ singing chamber 
maids,’ ‘ second old women,’ ‘ gents 
for responsible business,’ ‘ first- 
class niggers,’ and ‘comic singers,’ 
for theatres and music-halls in 
every part of the kingdom, show 
how extensive the taste is for the 
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entertainments provided by them. 
A great opportunity for popular im- 
provement and education lies under 
what may at first sight pass for 
mere amusement, and it is worth 
the while of all those who care for 
the mental advancement of the 
people to look after the good that 
may be promoted in schools, where 
attendance is sure to be numerous, 
although it is voluntary ; and where 
there is no necessity for a ‘conscience 
clause’ to secure their uhiversal 
usefulness. 

Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist on other points, it is 
clear that the law relating to the 
licensing of places of public enter- 
tainment is confused, and inappli- 
cable to present circumstances, 
and that it requires amendment. 
With most of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee we heartily 
agree. It is right that the entire 
regulations of theatres, music-halls, 
and other places of public enter- 
atinment should be placed under 
a Single authority ; and that they 
should be exercised by an offi- 
cer of high position and dignity, 
who would not be open to canvass- 
ing or personal solicitation for or 
against the granting of any par- 
ticular licenses, and would have all 
the responsibility attaching to an 
individual in the exercise of his 
duties. No better depositary of 
this power can be found than the 
Lord Chamberlain. It is obviously 
proper that what may be termed 
the structural regulations should 
be compulsory. It will be a great 
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improvement to extend the Lord 
Chamberlain’s censorship over the 
performances to all places, retaining 
it of course over theatres as at pre- 
sent. It may also be desirable, 
upon the original granting of licen- 
ses, that there should be an appeal 
from the Lord Chamberlain to the 
Home Secretary, who is a member 
of the Cabinet, generally in the 
House of Commons, and on some 
points may be better qualified to 
deal with the interests of the pub- 
lic than the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department; and whose aid is indi- 
rectly invoked by the recommenda- 
tion that there should be a more 
active police control than now exists 
over places where unlicensed enter- 
tainments are attempted. It is 
well, too, that in the country, the 
Lord Chamberlain should have 
power to license theatres, and that 
music-halls should be put under 
regulation. But for reasons which 
we trust have been already appre- 
ciated, we do not wish to have the 
so-called music-halls allowed to give 
the regular drama, and to see rea- 
lised the situation, so feelingly 
deprecated by one of the dramatic 
witnesses, who, supposing himself 
to be performing in a music-hall, 
puts the case—‘ WhileI am speaking 
Hamlet’s soliloquy, perhaps a man 
asks for potatoes and a kidney.’ 
The drama, as a high form of art, 
and as a means of education, is 
worth preserving, and we venture 
to think that it should be, and that 
it may be preserved. 
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T was with no small sensation of 
relief that I, in company with 
two friends, left Constantinople for 
Athens in a steamer of the French 
Messageries. I had been told from 
my childhood that three of the most 
beautiful sights in the world were 
the Bay of Naples, the Harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro, and the Golden 
Horn of Constantinople. I have 
since seen them all; and though 
without doubt the palm ought to 
be given to the marvellous scenery 
of Rio, yet it is certain that the 
first view of the City of the Sultan 
is enchanting in a high degree. The 
varied elevation of the land, the 
huge mosques and palaces, the tall 
minarets shining among dark cy- 
presses and gigantic planes, form a 
very beautiful scene; while the 
picturesque caiques skimming over 
the crowded waters give a sufficient 
element of animation. Fair without 
and foul within. Walk about the 
streets for a week, get smothered 
in mud and abominations, or stifled 
with dust, according to the state of 
the weather ; turn out, if you dare, 
after dark to be devoured by dogs 
whom you disturb in their nightly 
vocation of fighting for the filth of 
the city; search in vain for any 
rational amusement or occupation, 
for a decent street, or for any symp- 
tom of science or art; and then say 
if this place is not a whited sepul- 
chre. The stagnation of Islam is a 
stain upon Europe, and it is a grave 
misfortune that mutual jealousy has 
induced the most powerful and civi- 
lised states to support the barbarian 
on his throne. Few things can 
suggest sadder reflections than half 
an hour’s perusal of the visitors’ 
book at Mysseri’s Hotel in 1854 and 
1855, full of the names of gallant 
Englishmen who stayed there on 
their way to death in a war to 
maintain the integrity of Turkey. 
Yes, barbarism has been most ef- 
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fectually maintained. Any civilised 
power would have made such a 
place as Constantinople the delight 
of the earth; but it seems as if all 
the dirt of Europe, moral and ma- 
terial, has been swept into this last 
corner of the continent, waiting for 
some vigorous broom to drive it 
into the sea. 

The natural situation of the place 
is lovely in the extreme ; the shining 
waters of the Bosporus and the 
varied outline of the hills delight 
the wanderer as he floats in his 
caique; the bazaars are curiously 
rich and quaint, teeming with objects 
which remind one at every step of 
something in the Arabian Nights; 
the mosque of St. Sophia is intrin- 
sically grand, but has been utterly 
defaced with the huge and hideous 
green escutcheons of departed 
Sultans ; and the dancing dervishes 
provoke the ridicule of gods and 
men. These things are worth seeing, 
but they are soon exhausted, and 
disgust ensues. It is most nauseous 
to see a piece of Europe subjected 
to the system of the Turks. Thus 
it was that, though glad to have 
seen Stamboul, we turned our backs 
upon it with a species of satisfaction. 

We left at four in the afternoon, 
in a vessel fitted wp with all the 
luxury and comfort for which French 
steamers are so justly celebrated ; 
and early next morning we were 
aroused by stopping at the Darda- 
nelles. Here we took in a few pas- 
sengers, and a great many oysters, 
the latter of which were highly appre- 
ciated in the course of the day. We 
passed close to the shore of Tenedos 
and the plains of Troy ; the sky was 
without a cloud, and a fresh breeze 
rippled the sea with d»ypibpor 
yéAaopa, as we thought of Hector 
and Ajax and the ‘tale of Troy 
divine ;’ and the ‘ many-fountained 
Ida’ was looking down upon the 
scene, as when pale Ainone sought 
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her faithless Paris. All that day 
and night we raced over the bright 
sea, threading the needle among the 
Isles of Greece, and early in the 
following morning the ship was 
anchored in the Pireus. 

We had not been long at our 
moorings when the descendants of 
Themistocles came off to fetch us 
in their boats and fight for our 
luggage. Travellers are compara- 
tively rare at Athens, and propor- 
tionably worth fighting for. In the 
midst of the confusion we surren- 
dered ourselves to a stout and 
comfortable-looking individual who 
rejoiced in the name of Philosopho- 
poulos. He offered himself as 
courier and cicerone, so we dubbed 
him at once as our guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend, and looked on 
with pleasure as he cleared the ring 
of competitors. We had about a 
mile to row, in which we passed 
some fine English and French men- 
of-war, wondering what Themis- 
tocles would have “thought of them. 

On landing, the Philosopher had 
to make his way among contending 
porters; his principle appeared to be 
the old one of ‘ Divide et impera;’ 
by a judicious use of bad language 
he set various rivals by the ears, 
and then consigned our goods to 


those of his own choosing. The 
custom-house people were par- 


ticularly civil; and we were soon 
packed in a very respectable car- 
riage, with the Philosopher on the 
coach-box. 

The modern Pirzeus is but a half- 
grown and somewhat shabby place, 
consisting chiefly of stores and 
drinking shops; but in a few mi- 
nutes old Athens begins to dawn 
upon the traveller, as he finds him- 
self close to the remains of the 
Long Walls. The road to the city 
is about five miles in length, and 
at first gave us a very unfavour- 
able impr ession. The fruit season 
was over; and clouds of dust had 
covered the vines, olives, and fig 
trees with a monotonous grey 
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mantle for a considerable part of 
the way. As we approached 
Athens, however, and saw the tem- 
ple of Theseus and the Acropolis 
standing out clearly in the sun, 
with the long, graceful slopes of 
Hymettus and Pentelicus behind 
them, our notions began to change 
rapidly : our spirits rose as we 
drew near to the dwellings of the 
Immortals. 

Who shall worthily describe his 
sensations on approaching that won- 
derful place? Perhaps it would be 
as well to fall back upon the words 
of the great traveller, Clarke. ‘It 
were useless,’ he says, ‘to relate 
the feelings with which we viewed 
the grandest and most affecting 
sight that hath been left for mo- 
dern times. The classical reader, 
already convinced that nothing ex- 
ists upon earth to equal it, may 
give a traveller credit for emotions 
similar to those excited in his own 
mind by the mere mention of an 
approach to Athens; and he will 
anticipate by his imagination what 
it is impossible to describe.’ 

We were well stared at by the 
Hellenes in their gay costumes as 
we passed through the dirty su- 
burbs and drove into the best part 
of the modern city. Here every- 
thing was neat and clean; the 
streets were open and airy, and the 
houses built in French style. At 
the Hétel d’Orient we were in- 
stalled in as good quarters as any 
reasonable man could wish for; and 
for the moderate charge of ten 
francs a day we had the whole 
front of the first floor, consisting of 
a very large and well- furnished sit- 
ting room, with capital bed rooms 
opening out of it by folding: doors. 
Nothing could exceed the civility 
and attention of the landlord and 
his servants during our whole stay; 
and our only regret at Athens was 
that of leaving it. 

King George had just come 
into his kingdom; the remains of 
wreaths and decorations were still 
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to be seen ; the walls of the Acro- 
polis were still crowned by hun- 
dreds of huge clay pots which had 
but a few nights before been filled 
with fire for a stupendous illumina- 
tion; suspiciously new patches of 
mortar in the walls of the Bank and 
some of the principal hotels dis- 
played a laudable wish to conceal 
the many bullet-holes which had 
been made during the troubles of 
the few preceding months. People 
looked busy and lively in the 
streets. The ‘good time coming’ 

was supposed to have come at last, 
and we prepared to avail ourselves 
of it. Of course I had read that 
delightful little book, the King of 
the Mountains, in which Edmond 
About describes in his very best 
style the state of life of those whom 
it has pleased Fate to call into the 
unsought company of Greek bri- 
gands ; and at Corfu and elsewhere 
we had been specially cautioned 
against venturing out of Athens, or 
even walking about the streets after 
dark. But it seemed absurd to 
think of such apprehensions now : 
Hadji Stavros was a creature of 
the past; King George was come 
to his own; and we would rejoice 
and be merry. 

There could be no harm, how- 
ever, in asking a few questions ; so 
we sent for our civil friend, the 
landlord. Forced by the exigencies 
of an English University educa- 
tion—which, while familiarising us 
with the literature of Greece, com- 
pels us to pronounce the language 
in so absurd a manner that it is im- 
possible to understand or be under- 
stood in the simplest attempt to 
converse with the natives—we were 
reduced to adopting French as our 
means of communication. We sug- 
gested to him that we should like a 
good carriage and horses to enable 
us to spend the next day in a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of Ceres at 
Eleusis, or the marble crags of 

‘Oh, nothing could 
said the worthy man ; 


Pentelicus. 
be better,’ 
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‘all should be arranged by the 


morrow.’ 

‘Mais l’on dit qu’il y a des bri- 
gands dans les environs,’ we hinted 
rather cautiously. 

‘Oh, non, monsieur,’ said he, 
with much energy, ‘il n’y en a 
pas; et s'il y en avait, ce ne serait 
pas votre affaire: cela ne vous 
touche pas; le brigandage, c’est 
une affaire de politique.’ 

Politics indeed! thought I; this 
is not very reassuring. Suppose 
some of these active politicians 
make a mistake, and pillage us be- 
fore they find out that we have no- 
thing to do with their political 
principles and are absolutely guilt- 
less of intrigue? I very much doubt 
if we should recover our property. 
No, we would not order the horses 
just yet. 

In the course of the same evening 
I had an opportunity of asking the 
English Minister what he thought 
of the matter. He informed me 
that he had in the morning received 
official intelligence of eight or nine 
bands of brig: ands i in Attica ; ; adding 
that, though we might perhaps not 
fall into the hands of any of them, 
yet the country could hardly be 
considered safe under the circum- 
stances. I heard at the same time 
a trustworthy account of one of the 
latest brigand adventures, rather 
startling in itself, and specially con- 
firmatory of the ‘ politique’ theory 
of plunder. 

Three British, officers, accompa- 
nied by a somewhat celebrated and 
superior dragoman, ‘all proper,’ as 
the heralds say, were on their way 
back to Athens after a very pleasant 
expedition to Pentelicus, when they 
found themselves suddenly per- 
forming in the well known tableau 
of a party surprised by brigands, 
who present guns at every button 
of their waistcoats. Resistance was 
useless; and the British lion, thus 

aught i in a net, submitted to have 
his claws cut. The country gentle- 
men took the rings, purses, and 
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watches of the officers, and then 
politely allowed them to return to 
the city. There they made indig- 
nant complaints to the English 
Minister, who at once applied to the 
Greek Government. Profuse were 
the apologies, and eager were the 
assurances of speedy restitution. 
A few days afterwards a distin- 
guished member of the Greek Cabi- 
net himself called at the British 
Legation to express his gratification 
at being enabled to announce the 
fact that the brigands had been dis- 
covered, and induced to disgorge 
their prey. It had been all a mis- 
take, a sad mistake, Saying which, 
the amiable minister with his own 
hands produced the spoil. It was 
all right, with the exception of a 
single ring. This was a sad blot 
upon the general happiness. The 
brigands were perfectly grieved at 
having unfortunately lost that ring ; 
but they were rich, and would gladly 
pay its value if his Excellency would 
only condescend to declare it! 

I suppose the ‘ politicians’ had 
allowed themselves to commit an 
error in tactics, and were pro- 
foundly sorry for it. It was as if 
some youthful member of the 
House of Commons had introduced 
a ridiculous amendment which he 
had been compelled to withdraw 
with humiliation. That was all. 

On this occasion they had ‘done 
their spiriting gently,’ and luckily 
no bones had been broken. But 
this is by no means always the 
case, and men whose names are 
‘linked (not) with one virtue, but 
a thousand crimes,’ may every now 
and then be seen walking about 
the streets with impunity, when 
the spirit moves them to come into 
the city to see their friends and ‘do 
a little shopping.’ Upon one of 
these gentlemen being pointed out 
to me and described, I asked a 
foreign sojourner in Athens how it 
was that such a man could escape 
immediate hanging. ‘ Hang a bri- 
gand!’ said my friend, ‘ Mon 
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Dieu! you would have first to get 
rid of half the National Assembly ! 
Besides, perhaps you might not 
think it, but this fellow was of im- 
mense use to the Government in 
the last revolution: he brought in 
his men like a trump, and helped 
to defend the Bank!’ I had no 
more to say. It was clear that 
politics and brigands were inti- 
mately connected. 

But the sequel of the affair with 
the officers was to come. There 
was a concierge at the British 
Legation, an elderly Greek, of 
singularly handsome form and 
countenance. There he was, erect 
in his picturesque national costume, 
and it was really pleasant to see 
the native dignity with which he 
performed the duties of his office. 
He looked as if he could on the 
shortest notice play the part of 
Ulysses or Agamemnon with equal 
ease and success. Unfortunately, 
though I believe his own conduct 
was in every way excellent, he 
had rather a mawrais sujet for 
ason. It was discovered that this 
son had been one of the party who 
robbed the officers on their way 
from Pentelicus; and the good old 
father, when informed of this by 
his master, replied in an agony of 
grief, ‘Oh! your Excellency, have 
| not always begged and entreated 
him to abstain from politics ?’ 

Well then, the landlord was 
right after all. ‘C’est une affaire 
de politique.’ I looked into my 
Thucydides for a half-remembered 
passage in one of his earliest 
chapters, where I found that in the 
early days of Greece it was the 
most natural thing in the world to 
begin the conversation with a new 
comer by asking if he was a pirate. 
Apparently he would be no more 
surprised or outraged by the ques- 
tion than a modern Englishman 
might be if he were quietly asked 
for his opinion on Reform. History 


seems not unfrequently to repeat 
itself, 
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Meanwhile the practical question 
for us to decide was this. Consider- 
ing the uncertainty of ‘politics,’ and 
the possibility of being robbed by 
some discontented ex-Prime Minis- 
ter, who might be ‘appealing to the 
country ° or ‘starring in the pro- 
vinces,’ should we, or should we 
not, go to Pentelicus ? Our un- 
certainty was increased by the 
fact that there was a lady in the 
party. However, our friend at 
court said that, if we deter- 
mined to go, he would give notice 
of our intention to the proper 
authorities, who would in all pro- 
bability take the hint and furnish 
us with an escort. This seemed to 
be the best plan. One evening at 
the palace a member of the corps 
diplomatique was giving an ac- 
count of an agreeable day which he 
and his friends had been spending 
in an excursion to Pentelicus. The 
young king remarked, with a good- 
natured laugh, ‘You seem to be 
afraid of my subjects, monsieur, as 
you took an escort.’ ‘Pardon me, 
your majesty,’ was the reply, 
must be your majesty’s ministers 
who are afraid of them, for they 
gave me the escort without any 
solicitation on my part.’ 

This settled the matter; the 
weather was , brilliant ; Philosopho- 
poulos was to make all arr ange- 
ments; saddle horses were to be 
sent forward to the monastery, and 
an open carriage was ordered to be 
ready at half-past eight in the 
morning. 

Thad | just jumped out of bed and 
was rubbing my eyes when a loud 
tap at the door made me call out 
‘Entrez.’ It was the waiter, ap- 
parently in great excitement. I 
suppose that my silent look of 
surprise conveyed an idea of my 
feelings, as he proceeded at once to 
ask in an eager and voluble way, 
‘Monsieur, avez-vous commandé 
des soldats?’ Of course I guessed 
ina moment what he must mean, 
but I amused myself with express- 
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ing blank astonishment at his 
question. ‘Ordered soldiers! a 
very improbable thing; I was pre- 
prepared to order an omelette for 
breakfast, and cutlets if I could 
get them, but why should I order 
soldiers ?’ He led me hurriedly to 
the window, and begged me to look 
down into the street. ‘ Les voila, 
monsieur,’ he said, and there they 
were in reality. About a dozen 
troopers, well armed and not badly 
mounted, were waiting in front of 
the hotel, chatting with one another 
and apparently receiving the com- 
pliments of an admiring crowd. 

Your modern Athenian is essen- 
tially a loafer; he smokes con- 
tinually and drinks endless cups of 
coffee ; he chats and lounges up and 
down the streets, always, however, 
preserving the high action and 
stately stride which seems still to 
mark the descendants of a noble 
race. It is easy to attract a crowd 
of them, and I was much amused 
by watching the people from my 
window. One arrival was very re- 
markable. Just on the other side 
of the street a carriage, very much 
like one of our old hackney coaches, 
stopped at the door of a liquor-shop. 
Two men descended from the box 
and proceeded to refresh themselves, 
but the inside passenger received 
no attention whatever. It was a 
fine calf, standing up between the 
seats, with its head projecting from 
one window, and its tail from the 
other. 

We were not long at breakfast ; 
and then stepped into our carriage 
with the best appearance of easy 
dignity that we could assume. The 
dragoons were all ready; three or 
four of them rode in front, one at 

each door of the carriage, and the re- 
mainder protected the rear. The 
faithful Philosophopoulos sat by the 
side of the coachman, and away we 
went through the staring lines of 
‘ well-gaitered Greeks.’ I could not 
help laughing as I thought of 
Edmond About and the’ King of the 
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Mountains. If Captain Pericles com- 
manded the troops we might yet be 
handed over to the latest edition of 
Hadji Stavros, while the dragoons 
and the brigands embraced one an- 
other over the division of the spoil. 
In Italy it was always customary 
to say that to take an escort was 
to invite robbery; the presence of 
the soldiers at starting announced 
to all the world that the traveller 
was worth robbing, and the brigands 
robbed him accordingly, while the 
dragoons galloped away. They 
manage these things differently in 
Greece. It is true that, if a body 
of troops is ordered into the coun- 
try to catch or kill the perpetrators 
of some atrocious outrage, the pro- 
bability is that they will not greatly 
exert themselves to do their duty ; 
sometimes they will make it the oc- 
casion of a pleasant holiday ; and, 
after quartering themselves upon 
the unhappy villagers for as long 
as they please, return to Athens, 
declaring that after frightful toil, 
they have never been able to come 
up with the brigands: at other 
times they boldly fraternise with 
the miscreants ; and either way 
nothing is gained. But on the other 
hand, we must not forget the ‘poli- 
tique ’ theory of brige andage already 
alluded to. It may be good policy 
and sound tactics to rob one set of 
people, while it may be a deplorable 
error of judgment to rob another 
set. Those, therefore, who are at 
the head of affairs in such a state 
of things as this, are bound to show 
their capacity for office by the ex- 
ercise of their discretion; and, if 
for political purposes they do not 
wish a particular person to be rob- 
bed, they have only to give him an 
escort, and it is accepted as a signal 
. that he is not to be robbed by any- 
body. The traveller does his plea- 
sure, the escort does its duty, aud 
everybody is pleased except the 
brigands, who console themselves 
with the reflection that their turn 
will come another day. 
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I remember a good illustration of 
the tenacity with which a Greek 
escort can do its duty. The son of 
one of the foreign ministers, with a 
secretary of legation and a couple 
of friends, resolved to have some 
quiet quail shooting, and take their 
chance of brigs nds. 'T hey hired a 
boat and its crew, and sailed 
down the coast one fine evening. 
The night was darker than they 
expected; the boatmen could not 
find the place they wanted to land 
at; and at last, weary with looking 
in vain, they determined to run the 
boat on shore at once, light a fire, 
and camp out till di light. The 
sun rose in all his splendour over 
the shining Archipelago, and the 
party prepared for a good day’s 
sport. But a thundering noise was 
heard, and a galloping serjeant of 
dragoons entered upon the scene. 
He ‘explained that the Government 
had been shocked to hear of such 
distinguished young gentlemen hav- 
ing made so rash an expedition by 
themselves, and he had been ordered 
with a party of his men to ride 
through the night till they found 
the milords, and keep close to them 
till their return to Athens. The 
other soldiers now came up and pro- 
ceeded to obey their orders literally. 
The intending sportsmen could 
neither sit, nor stand, nor move with- 
out finding their faithful guardians 
in unpleasant proximity. They 
finished their breakfast, and hoped 
that at all events they might be al- 
lowed to take care of themselves 
when they had their guns in their 
hands. Notso, however. No sooner 
did they form into line and proceed 
to beat the country for quail than 
these infernal dragoons formed on 
both sides of them to protect their 
flanks. Birds and beasts fled from 
such an alarming sight long before 
the guns could get within reach of 
them, and there was no remedy. 
In vain they attempted to explain 
to the gallant fellows that they were 
a most detestable nuisance; the 
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Greek mind was far too vain to see 
the matter in that light. It was 
useless to contend against their 
fate. They were compelled to break 
up the party and return to Athens 
at the end of the first day, having 
bagged one solitary brace of quail. 

It was about nine in the morn- 
ing when we followed our van- 
guard out of the streets of Athens. 
Though the place has been aug- 
mented since the Crimean war by 
several pretty suburban villas of 
the French type, it is not large 
enough to detain the swift coursers 
of our Athenian Jehu for many 
minutes between its walls; and in 
a very short time we were out in 
the open country. A bright and 
clear cool morning promised a fine 
day, and we looked over the Attic 
plain to the exquisite slopes of 
Hymettus and Pentelicus, Parnes 
and Citheron. The first feature 
which attracted my attention in 
looking at these renowned moun- 
tains was the singularly refined 
grace of their general outline. In 
this respect they differ from any of 
the mountains with which I am ac- 
quainted in other countries of the 
world. They are neither peaked 
with precipices nor rounded in un- 
dulations ; the eye is led upwards 
by a line of continuous beauty to 
a gentle summit, whence it descends 
in the same calm fashion; and it is 
not difficult to imagine that the 
mind of the glorious artists of old 
Athens was powerfully influenced 
by the marvellous purity and per- 
fection of form which the hand of 
nature has stamped upon the sur- 
rounding country. 

Our road passes close by the side 
of Lycabettus, a hill which used to 
afford us one of the pleasantest 
strolls in the neighbourhood ; half 
an hour from the hotel was enough 
to reach the summit, which com- 
mands an almost perfect view of 
Athens, and all that remains of 
her former splendour. On the 
other side we had for a near neigh- 
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bour the Ilissus, a mere dried-up 
rivulet which, as About remarks, 
is ‘occasionally damp in winter.’ 
The open land on both sides of the 
road, is, for the most part, unculti- 
vated, and something like a Scotch 
moor in appearance and colour. 
The prevailing plant is a species 
of thyme, which provides the fa- 
vourite food of the Hymettian bees, 
and which gives a powerful and de- 
licious perfume when rubbed in the 
hand. Asphodels and lilac crocuses 
were in great abundance, but the 
appearance of everything denoted 
want of water. Attica isa dry and 
thirsty land. Further on our way, 
as the road began to rise above the 
level of the plain, a considerable 
variety of bushes and flowering 
shrubs, most conspicuously the 
oleander, refreshed and enlivened 
the scene. 

The pace was decidedly good, and 
our driver kept the dragoons at a 
sharp trot for about an hour; we 
then pulled up at a small village, 
where the natives indulged in a 
good stare at us, while our people 
were refreshing their horses and 
themselves. In a quarter of an 
hour we were off again; the plain 
soon seemed more and more below 
us, as we found ourselves winding 
up the road over the lower slopes of 
Pentelicus. Our spirits rose with 
our bodies, as every minute added 
some new object of beauty or in- 
terest to the ever extending view. 
The trees became larger and the 
shrubs thicker ; magnificent bay- 
trees mixed with the olive and the 
ilex; and clumps of purple cistus 
could still show a few lingering 
flowers among the arbutus-clad 
rocks. Presently there was a bend 
in the road among a group of noble 
trees, and in two hours and a half 
from Athens we found ourselves at 
the door of the monastery, to which 
our saddle-horses had been pre- 
viously sent forward. 

The soldiers threw themselves 
from their saddles, and stood in 
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picturesque little groups among the 
trees which came almost close to 
the white walls of the monastery. 
Philosophopoulos advanced to the 
entrance, and presently returned 
with one of the monks. We had 
expected to see only the roughest 
and dirtiest of holy men in this se- 
cluded retreat among the mountains ; 
for piety and isolation when com- 
bined are seldom accompanied by 
that cleanliness which is next to 
godliness. Great, therefore, was our 
surprise when a very pleasant-look- 
ing man of about five and thirty 
came forward to the door of the 
carriage, and with all the grace of 
a true gentleman welcomed us in 
good English to the hospitality of 
his monastery. The carriage was 
left to take care of itself, and the 
horses and soldiers were taken in for 
refreshment, while our new friend 
offered to show us over the estab- 
lishment. The building is not 
large, but the situation is perfect. 

Those of my readers who have 
been fortunate enough to scramble 
about the slopes leading from Baveno 
to the Monte Motterone will not 
easily forget the charm of that half 
park, half mountain, region where 
the oaks and chestnuts rise mag- 
nificently from among green flowery 
slopes, diversified with grand rocks 
and clumps of ferns and ‘underwood. 
An opening among scenery of this 
kind had been chosen by the 
founders. A terrace-walk within 
the walls commanded an enchanting 
view of the neighbouring mountain 
side, and the forests stretching from 
our feet to the plains below, beyond 
which shone Athens and the Bay of 
Salamis. In the middle of the 
courtyard there was the finest bay- 
tree that I have ever seen—a real 
tree, under which some scores of 
men might shelter themselves and 
read the pretty inscription which, 
in classical language, invites all 
men to enjoy the perfumed shade, 
and to abstain from injuring the 
friendly branches. 
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Surprised at the correctness with 
which our cicerone spoke English, 
and the ease and freedom with which 
he conversed on the general topics 
of the world, we could not help 
asking him a few questions about 
himself. It appeared he had been 
in England for about two years, 
employed in translating the Bible 
for one of the religious. societies of 
London. He reminded me of the 
agreeable and intelligent man who 
was for a long time clavendier of 
the Grand St. Bernard, and who has 
so often turned a frightful night 
among the Alps into a pleasant 
remembrance for the traveller. His 
conversation was liberal and en- 
lightened, but we were hardly pre- 
pared to find him openly heretical. 
He showed us the little chapel, which 
was well worth seeing for its quaint 
pictures and ornaments, and its walls 
covered with reliquaries and votive 
offerings subscribed by peasants and 
by brigands with equal liberality ; 
but he boldly denounced the igno- 
rance and credulity of the people 
who could attach any value to such 
things ; and, as Paul on Mars’ Hill 
eighteen hundred yearsago declared, 
so did this modern priest declare 
that the Greeks are ‘too super- 
stitious.” To hear Mahomet cursed 
in the shrine of Mecca would 
scarcely have astonished me more 
than to hear such a complaint as 
this in the monastery of Pentelicus. 

We saw very few brethren, but 
our Anglicised companion took an 
opportunity to introduce us to the 
venerable head of the establishment; 
he was a very dignified old man in 
appearance, combining the long 
white beard of Calchas with the 
portly form of a lord abbot. We 
were informed that he made us a 
polite and complimentary speech, 
but unfortunately we could not 
understand him; and I amused my- 
self by speculating as to what he 
would say or do if he knew what 
our introducer had been saying 
about superstition. He passed on 
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his way; and a supply of coffee and 
honey was brought into a small 
room in which we were invited to 
rest after making our round. But 
we could not stop long in this 
agreeable idleness. The day was 
advancing, and Pentelicus had to 
be climbed. 

The monk escorted us politely to 
the door, where we found the sol- 
diers mounted and our horses in 
readiness, under the charge of Phi- 
losophopoulos. We mounted also 
and filed off in procession. The 
ascent began under the shadow of 
some very magnificent oaks of a 
sort which I have never seen else- 
where. The leaves were much the 
same as those of the English species, 
though larger ; but the acorns were 
at least double the usual size, and 
many of the cups were fully two 
inches in diameter, covered outside 
with close hard curls like those of 
the crimped trees in children’s toy 
zoological gardens. Turning to the 
left, we followed a rude apology for 
a road leading through the forest 
to the quarries above. The smooth 
and grassy slopes gave way to 
rougher ground as we gradually 
rose e through woods of ilex, arbutus, 
bay, and other evergreens, till we 
found ourselves in a stony land at 
the entrance to the quarries them- 
selves. 

Here was afield for reflection upon 
the past! Hence came the Par- 
thenon, the glory of the world ; and 
the very lumps of marble among 
which our horses were twisting 
their feet might have been the chip- 
pings of blocks that were ordered 
by Phidias or Praxiteles. What 
priceless treasures of art have been 
rarved from the bosom of this 
Pentelicus, to be the delight of the 
educated world! What visions of 
past glory rise before the imagina- 
tion of the spectator! Nor is ther "e 
any necessity for him only to think 
of the past. Even now, though the 
greatest period of sculpture may 
have departed, yet the marble of 
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Pentelicus is the same; and there 
is nothing required but labour and 
activity to make it a source of great 
profit to the Government, and of 
benefit to the world. 

Turning again to the left, we as- 
cended for a considerable time by a 
slightly hollowed ravine inthe moun- 
tain, the road consisting entirely of 
pieces of marble of all shapes and 
sizes, over which the horses strug- 
gled with some difficulty. My saddle 
was by no means adapted to this 
process of going up an irregular 
staircase; nor were my stirrup- 
leathers any better, as they were 
far too short, and refused to be 
lengthened. It was difficult to 
avoid slipping over the horse’s tail, 
so at last I made up my mind to 
dismount and ascend on my own 
feet. Iwas myself again, and happy. 
One of the most charming features 
of this part of the expedition was 
the vast quantity of arbutus trees 
now in the full splendour of their 
fruit. They were of two sorts, 
one being the species usually seen 
in E nglisk: gardens, with its large 
berries of .rimson and orange; the 
other having smejler berries, but 
much thicker bunches of them. 
They were all laden with fruit from 
top to bottom, and it would be very 
difficult to imagine a more exquisite 
effect of colour. In all directions 
they lined the banks, or hung from 
clefts and terraces among the rocks 
of white marble, in masses of orange 
and red, set in the dark green of 
their foliage, and all shining to- 
gether under the glorious blue sky 
of Greece. 

In due time we emerged from the 
region of trees and bushes; the 
view to the north was added to all 
that we had seen in the south; and 
the bare open top of the mountain 
was before us. The last part of the 
ascent was the steepest, and the 
soldiers remained below with our 
horses while we finished the climb 
with the attendance of our guide 
only. Turning a corner, we saw a 
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wolf bolting away at our approach; 
as far as we knew he was the near- 
est approach to a brigand that we 
had seen. The upper part of the 
mountain consists of islands of short 
grass among a sea of rough stones, 
but in about twenty minutes after 
leaving our escort, we found our- 
selves on the top at two o’clock. 

It had been my good fortune to 
stand on the tops of Mont Blanc, 
Monte Rosa,and the Finsteraarhorn, 
and to wander among some of the 
golden-hued mountains of Brazil. 
Truly, these are grand things to 
think of, but though Pentelicus is 
only about 3,500 feet above the sea, 
yet I never felt so intensely in- 
terested, I may say so profoundly 
affe ste. as when I looked upon old 
Greece from its summit. The sacred 
region of art, poetry, and philosophy, 
the land of heroes, the abodes of the 
Immortals, were all spread out in 
one enchanting view. Almost at 
our feet, on the north, lay the plains 
of Marathon, all corn-fields down to 
the edges of the fatal swamps ; 
we could see the tumulus raised by 
the 
mighty dead; and near us must have 
passed Phidippides when he ran 
to Athens from the battle-field and 
died as soon as he could give 
utterance to the glorious tidings 
that the Persians had been driven 
into the sea. There lay the blue 
channel of the Euripus, and be yond 
it KEubeea. That long island which 
so puzzled us in our map-making 
youthful days with its odd points, 
and corners, and bays, was now 
glorified snto a chain of exquisitely 
beautiful mountains, rejoicing in a 
sun which covered them with purple 
and gold. More to the west rose 
Cither on and Parnes, towards which 
Aristophanes made his Clouds fly 
when disgusted with their reception 
in the city. Then came the shining 
plain of Athe ns, and the dark olive 
groves of the Academy where Plato 
walked and taught, the | bright hills 
of Corinth, and far away the snowy 
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summits of the Peloponnesus; 
Athens itself, where Sophocles and 
Adschylus triumphed, where Demos- 
thenes thundered against Philip, and 
Paul preached on ~ Mars’ Hill; be- 
yond it the island of Egina and the 
blue bay of Salamis, once covered 
with the Persian wrecks. 

Here at last was the realisation 
of the student’s fancy; the explana- 
tion of much through which we had 
blundered somewhat darkly in the 
days of Triposes and lectures. The 
eye that had seen could now under- 


stand something more of the land 
of Homer and Thucydides. Now, 


too, we could reflect in sadness on 
‘the changes and chances of this 
mortal life’ which have dragged 
Greece down from the goodly fellow- 
ship of heroes to the supremacy of 
Pallikars and rogues, leaving this 
fair country in the state ‘ where all 
save the spirit of man is divine.’ 

Among the most striking features 
in a panoramic view of Greece from 
the summit of a mountain, is the 
marvellous variety of outline pre- 
sented by its sea-coasts. There are 
absolute sly no dull, monotonous lines: 
bold, rugged headlands, warmed 
with tints of orange, and moulded 
in every variety of form, standing 
forth in a sea of exquisite blue, 
divide the coast into shining bays 
and picturesque recesses. In every 
part of the shores of Greece the 
traveller finds himself among a com- 
bination of beauties which would 
delight the heart of a landscape 
painter. A peculiarly exhilarating 
brilliance, moreover, pervades the 
Greek scenery, owing to that ex- 
cessive purity of the atmosphere, 
which seems to have always infused 
buoyancy into the hearts of the 
people, and which must have in- 
spired Euripides when he burst into 
that soul-stirring chorus the 
Medea : 

"EpexGe Sar Td maraudy CAB: a1, 
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No such exact epithet as Aap- 
mporaroc could be found to describe 
the sky under which we basked, 
gazing at the enchanted land be- 
neath us and around, The fragrant 
breeze whispered to us of the great 
Pan. Ah! what would that dear 
old divinity have thought in the 
days of Homer could he have known 
that in these latter times the only 
outward and visible sign of his 
worship would be the pipes that are 
stuck under the chin of a crusty 
Punch and Judy player? Sorrow- 
fully we descended from that glorious 
summit, down to where our dra- 
goons awaited us, on a point which 
looked over the field of Marathon. 
Down among the slabs of marble— 
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down through the shining arbutus 
woods—down under the mighty 
oaks, which might have spoken 
oracles, but the oracles are dumb. 
The monks received us again kindly, 
and provided more coffee, and more 
honey from Hymettus. We left a 
present for the monastery, in return 
for the hospitality which they had 
afforded to ourselves and our men ; 
and we parted with sincere regret. 
The dragoons resumed their saddles, 
and we took our seats in the carriage. 
It was easy work going down hill, 
and with rattling wheels and clang- 
ing sabres we sped swiftly back to 
Athens, as the sun went down, with 
indescribable glory, over Salamis 
and the Isthmus of Corinth. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF ARABIC PHILOSOPHY IN 
MEDLZVAL EUROPE. 


A Lectcre DELIVERED AT THE Royan Institution, ALBEMARLE Srreet, 
Feprvuary 2, 1866. 


By Eart Stannore. 


EW things in history are more 

{ striking than the encounter, 

in divers parts of Western Europe, 
between the rising tide of Ma- 
hometan invasion and the settled 
races of Christendom. In Sicily 
the Saracens achieved a short-lived 
conquest, one ‘curious token of 
which may still be traced in the 
modern name given to Etna of 
Mongibello, a name made up of 
the Latin Mons and the Arabic 
Ghebel; both words meaning the 
same, and conjoined together by 
the mingled races of the time. At 
the mouth of the Tiber the victory 
of Pope Leo IV. over the Moslem 
marching on to Rome, even if it 
failed to be recorded by the muse 
of history, would be rescued from 
oblivion by the genius of art, since 
it forms the subject of one of 
Raphael's glorious frescoes in the 
Vatican. More to the northward 
the Arab conquerors of Spain, ad- 
vancing into France, had passed 
the Garonne and well nigh reached 
the Loire, when their progress 
was arrested and hurled back by 
Charles Martel. Then, after cen- 
turies, came the Crusades; then, 
after centuries more, the final 
expulsion of the Moslem from 
Granada, their last stronghold in 
Western Europe. All this course 
of history is more or less familiar 
to my present hearers. But per- 
haps they may never have had 
occasion to observe the remarkable 
fact, not noticed, indeed, in many 
histories, that the race which 
showed itself the inferior in war- 
like prowess, gained the upper 


hand in some main points of in- 
tellectual influence. While the 
Moslem had, for the most part, to 
yield to the Christians on the fields 
of battle, they acquired an ascen- 
dant in the schools of philosophy. 

This intellectual or literary in- 
fluence—a strange portent, surely, 
in an age of utter intolerance, 
when it was unusual to allow merit 
of any kind in a misbeliever,— 
may be mainly ascribed to two 
men of high renown, Avicenna 
and Averroes. Avicenna—whom, 
if we strove to be quite exact, 
we should call Aben Sina—flou- 
rished in Central Asia, and died in 
the year of Christ 1037. Averroes— 
or, more precisely, Aben Roshd— 
was born at Cordova, and died, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, in 
the year of our Lord 1198. Both 
are combined by Dante in two lines 
of his Inferno, where he enume- 
rates the principal pagan worthies. 
I will give you Dante’s lines as 
Mr. Cary renders them :— 


Orpheus I marked, ~ le 
Galenus, Avicen, and him who made 
That commentary vast, Averroes.' 


In like manner are they combined 
by Chaucer in his prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. Much may be 
ascribed to the genius of these two 
men. Yet in the middle ages, when 
books were few and critics fewer 
still, we may suspect that the two 
names were sometimes used in a 
collective or representative sense. 
We may think, perhaps, that all 
the lore of Central Asia was taken 
as summed up in Avicenna, as in 
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Averroes all the lore of Mahometan 
Spain. 

The works of Avicenna, as is 
believed, were brought to Europe 
at the time of the Crusades in the 
form of a Latin translation, with 
which alone I have now to deal. 
This Latin version was put into 
type very soon after the discovery 
of printing, and there were several 
editions in the course of the six- 
teenth century, above all at Padua 
and Venice. Most of his treatises 
relate to his profession of medicine. 
But there are also some of a more 
general nature, and bearing on the 
great questions of philosophy. 

The principal work of Avicenna 
is a so-called canon, in five books, 
on the art of healing. During 
several centuries, this canon may 
be said to have reigned supreme in 
the Christian schools of medicine. 
M. Jourdain, writing in the Bio- 
yraphie Universelle, about the year 
1811, observes, that scarce a century 
back—in the last years, therefore, 
of Louis XIV.—the canon of Avi- 
cenna was still the text-book in 
both the Universities of Montpellier 
and Louvain. At present, it might 
be difficult to name any book which 
is more entirely unread, or has 
fallen into more complete neglect. 
One of the last writers who seems 
to have paid it attention is Dr. 
Friend, the famous physician in the 
time of George I.; and he speaks 
of it in by no means favourable 
terms. ‘In general,’ says Dr. 
Friend, ‘ Avicenna seems to be fond 
of multiplying the signs of distempers 
without any reason. He often, in- 
deed, sets down some for essential 
symptoms which arise merely by 
accident, and have noimmediate con- 
nection with the primary disease.’ 

Of the numerous remedies which 
the works of Avicenna recommend, 
many seemin a high degree fanciful ; 
yet some, perhaps—though we are 
unconscious that they rest on his 
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authority—have survived to the 
present time. Thus when corals 
are still placed in the mouths of 
infant children, in preference to 
ivory or any other hard substance, 
we may probably derive that prac- 
tice from the words of Avicenna, 
where he declares that there is an 
occult or mysterious virtue in coral 
which makes it the highest of all 
remedies for the comfort of the 
gums. Asis said in the quaint and 
semi-barbarous Latin of his trans 
lated works, ‘ Summus est corallus 
in confortatione gingive.’! In other 
passages we find him share the 
common belief of his age as to the 
planetary influences: ‘If,’ he says, 
‘those stars which are called un- 
propitious are in the ascendant, 
they bode decay to animated beings ; 
but if those which are called pro- 
pitious, then the signification is 
health.” In like manner he con- 
siders the efficacy of remedies as 
dependent on the wane or the in- 
crease of the moon. 

Another authority on the healing 
art held in high estimation all 
through the middle ages was the 
School of Medicine at Salerno. That 
school was, as Gibbon expresses it, 
‘the legitimate offspring of the 
Saracens.’ It was trained by Arabic 
professors ; it was taught from 
Arabic books. Towards the year of 
Christ 1100, a curious little volume 
was compiled by John of Milan, one 
of the physicians of this school, and 
was dedicated to the King of Eng- 
land, but to which is not quite clear: 
‘ Anglorum Regi scribit Schola tota 
Salerni.” This volume embodies 
some of the most approved maxims 
for health in Latin verses of the 
kind called leonine, that is, in 
rhyme according to the favourite 
fashion of the middle ages. Thus put 
into a popular form, these maxims 
appear to have enjoyed a high popu- 
larity until a recent period. They 
were annotated with great care by 
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Arnald de Villanova. And to the 
edition of 1649 is prefixed an elabo- 
rate preface by Zacharias Sylvius, 
a. physician of Rotterdam. The 
second chapter of his preface opens 
as follows: ‘There is scarce any 
physician in Holland but has fre- 
quently in his mouth the verses of 
the Salerno school, or who fails to 
quote them on every occasion.’ 
This, you see, is little more than 
two centuries ago. 

Indeed, as I imagine, no doubt at 
all can exist that all through the 


middle ages the Arabic school of 


medicine was greatly superior to 
the Latin. There is a very able 
essay upon these points w hich ap- 
peared in the National Review at 
New York in the month of July 
last.! I do not know the author’s 
name, but I would recommend his 
essay to any one who might desire 
further information on this curious 
subject. 
those barbarous modes of medical 
treatment which prevailed in Chris- 
tendom through great part of the 
Middle Ages. I need mention only 
two—the /woplochrysma, as it was 
learnedly called, or anointing the 
instrument which inflicted a wound 
in the hopes of healing the wound 


itself; and the supposed cure of 
scrofulous diseases by the touch of 





royalty—a practice which, you may 
remember, was continued in Eng- 


land even down to the reign of 


Queen Anne. 

The superior skill of the Arabic 
physicians seems indeed to have been 
admitted all through the dark period 
of the middle ages. It was mainly 
at the revival of letters that another 
\ appreciation arose. Thus we find 
Petrarch declare vehemently against 
the whole Arabic system, both in 
philosophy and medicine. But his 
main motive, I think, was national 
prejudice. In a Latin letter ad- 
dressed to his friend Giovanni 
Dondi, he says that he shall not be 
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easily persuaded that any good thing 

van come out of Arabia. And in 
another part of his writings, Pe- 
trarch goes so far that he says he 
will not consent to be cured by any 
medicines if they bear an Arabic 
name, 

I may add that in the darker 
ages the Saracen professors of medi- 
cme may, I think, be traced, not 
merely along the limits, but in the 
very heart of Christian Europe. 
Thus there was published in France 
fourteen years ago, a very curious 
record of the visitations of Eude 
Rigaud, Archbishop of Rouen, com- 
mencing in 1248, and I have found 
in this the mention ofa Moorish phy- 
sician on the banks of the Seine 
and in a company of Norman monks. 
Magister Maurus physicus. It may 
be observed on the other hand that 
the skill of the Arabic physicians 
never extended to Arabia properly 
so called. Nothing, at least, can be 
more unfavourable than the account 
of the healing art, past and present, 
in that country, recently given by 
Mr. Palgrave, in his most agreeable 
and ably written volumes of travel. 

Reverting to Avicenna, not in his 
character of a physician, but of a 
philosopher, we shall find that he is 
disposed to distinguish between a 
higher and a lower spirit or intelli- 
gence in man, that is, as I appre- 
hend it, between the life and the 
soul. He considers the vital spirit 
not so much as one, but rather as 
the aggregate of the different vital 
powers, taking after Galen the brain 
as the seat of thought, the heart as 
the seat of courage > and other emo- 
tions, and the liv er as the seat of 
the animal exertions or powers. In 
general, Avicenna seems only too 
ready to assign causes, sometimes 
with little discretion, for the various 
phenomena of cre: ated beings. But 
in some passages he shows a deeper 
humility and a truer wisdom. 
‘This,’ he says, of one mysterious 
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process, ‘is among the _ secrets 
known to God alone. All glory then 
be to God, who is the King of all, 
the source of truth and praise, the 
aim of our benediction, and the first 
of all things that have being.”! 
Surely such words as these ought 
to have exempted Avicenna from 
the vague charges of impiety and 
atheism which some writers of the 
middle ages, as William of Auvergne, 
are I see quoted as having with 
much presumption brought against 
him. 

The views of Avicenna on our 
spiritual nature are, however, best 
deduced from an essay, to which 
even in the Latin version there is 
given the title of Almahad. Itisa 
book of some rarity. 1 endeavoured 
in vain to obtain a copy in London, 
but it may be read as I have read 
it, in the library of the British 
Museum. Almahad, then, is the 
condition or the place to which the 
soul of man will take its flight after 
his decease. The supreme happi- 
ness to which the soul aspires has 
here, he says, for obstacle the body. 
Therefore, in another life, its felicity 
will be in its separation and enfran- 
chisement from its earthly tram- 
mels. Its reward would lie in the 
nearer contemplation of the A\l- 
mighty, and of those sublime essen- 
ces which adore him. On the other 
hand, its punishment would lie in 
its exile and its distance from these. 
Some souls, however, which though 
perfect in speculation were not per- 
fect in deeds, will be consigned to an 
intermediate sphere—the Berzach 
or purgatory—a mean between 
felicity and suffering. Thus it will 
be seen that the religious aspira- 
tions of Avicenna, “although a 
Mahometan in creed, have none of 
that material grossness which is 
commonly ascribed to the Paradise 
of Mahomet. On the contrary, 
adopting as they do the doctrine of 
a purgatory, they appear in close 
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accordance with the teaching 
Catholic theologians in that age. 

Before I pass from Avicenna, I 
may mention another instance which 
has but lately come to light of the 
favour which he found in the West. 
The present Dean of St. Paul’s has 
printed for the Philobiblon Society 
a catalogue of the books of Richard 
de Gravesend, Bishop of London. 
It bears date the year of our Lord 
1303, and ‘this I apprehend,’ adds 
the Dean, ‘is the earliest priced 
catalogue known.’ Now one of the 
entries in it is Liber Avicenne, priced 
at 5/., which, according to the 
Dean’s calculation, is equivalent to 
about 150/. of our present money. 
A strong proof of the estimation 
in which Avicenna was held at that 
period among the prelates of another 
creed. 

I come now to Averroes. The 
writings of that philosopher are far 
more voluminous than those of 
Avicenna; they had also an in- 
fluence far more extensive and 
deep rooted. Like those of his 
predecessor they were known to 
Christian Europe only through 
the medium of a Latin translation. 
Of late years, however, the origi- 
nal sources also appear to have 
been carefully explored. Special 
notice is due to the learned and 
able work of M. Ernest Renan, 
which in its revised and completed 
form appeared in 1861. It is free, so 
far as I can trace, from any such 
unhappy prepossession as on some 
other and incomparably: more im- 
portant subjects may justly detract 
so much from the w eight belonging 
to the author, and it gives both the 
life and the doctrines of Averroes 
far more fully than within the limits 
of this lecture I could hope or at- 
tempt to do. 

In philosophy, Averroes professed 
himself a follower of Aristotle, 
whose works—having them before 
him in an Arabic version of older 
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date—he made the subject of a 
long and laborious commentary. I 


have said that he professed himself 


a follower of Aristotle—had I said 
a worshipper it would scarcely be 
too strong a term. Nothing can 
well exceed his adoration of his idol. 
‘The doctrine of Aristotle,’ he says, 
‘is the sovereign truth. The re- 
searches of Aristotle mark the 
limits of the human understanding, 
and there can be no dissent from 
anything that he has stated: the 
only doubt would be as to the right 
interpretation of his words, or as 
to the logical consequence to be de- 
duced from them.”! 

But in noting this homage to 
the Stagyrite, we should bear in 
mind, that the other wise men of the 
Kast in the middle ages were nearly 
agreed on this point with Averroes. 
All of them were disposed to ac- 


knowledge Aristotle as their chief 


and master. How wonderful, I may 
say in passing, is this proof of the 
supremacy of the old Greek race, 
as shown in the instance of two men 
who stood to each other in the re- 
lation of pupil and preceptor. The 
pupil Alexander the Great, by dint 
of military genius, subjugates Asia! 
The preceptor, Aristotle, after the 
lapse of centuries and solely by the 
force of intellect, holds Asia in 
thrall again ! 

In considering, however, the re- 
lation of the Arabic philosophers 
to those of ancient Greece, there 
are at the outset two remarks that 
present themselves. It is certain 
that in some places, Averroes 
ascribes to Aristotle doctrines 
which Aristotle never held. Divers 
writers—as Bayle in his Dictionary 

raws them out in array—suppose 
that these errors of Averroes may 
have arisen from the faulty Arabic 
version that lay before him. But 
as it seems to me there is another 
conjecture at least equally probable. 
Some of the speculations of Aver- 
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roes, as will be presently be seen, 
were extremely bold. T he y greatly 
displeased the leading muftis. They 
exposed him to no small amount of 
obloquy and persecution in his 
latter years. What more natural 
then than that Averroes and his 
followers should endeavour to anti- 
cipate attacks like these, and bring 
forward their tenets with the great 
name of Aristotle as their shield ? 

In the second place it may be ob- 
served that the Arabic philosophers 
had studied the Greek literature 
only so far as regards the scientific 
branches of know ledge. Of all its 
other branches they were profound- 
ly ignorant. They never seem to 
have read evena single line of Plato. 
They had never, perhaps, heard 
more than the names of Homer and 
Hesiod, of Sophocles and Pindar. In 
consequence they sometimes com- 
mitted ludicrous mistakes. Thus 
in one passage Averroes, confound- 
ing together Heraclitus the philoso- 
pher, and Heracles, or as we say 
Hercules, the demi-god, asserts that 
there had existed in Greece a school 
of philosophers called the Heren- 
leans, and that Socrates was the 
chief of that school! Thus, again, 
he supposes that Tragedy is only a 
rhetorical term for the art of prais- 
ing, and Comedy only a rhetorical 
term for the art of turning into ridi- 
cule, and he goes on to contend that 
since the Koran has within it several 
passages of panegyric and also 
several passages of invective, the 
Koran is fairly entitled to the praise 
of containing both tragedies and 
comedies ! 

Avicenna and Averroes were, | 
think, exactly on a level in their 
study of Greek. Both could read 
it only by means of an Arabic trans- 
lation; both applied themselves 
mainly to the same two authors, 
Aristotle and Galen. But there 
was this difference between them: 
Avicenna desired to hold the balance 
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even between his two Greeks; 
Averroes, on the other hand, in 
his almost idolatry for Aristotle, 
laboured hard whenever Aristotle 
and Galen may differ to reconcile 
their views, but if reconcilement 
seemed to be impossible, he then 
invariably sided with the Stagyrite. 

I may add that Averroes showed 
throughout a most unfriendly feeling 
towards his Arabian predecessors. 
He seldom refers to Avicenna but 
in disparaging terms, nor quotes 
his opinions unless with a view to 
gainsay them. This aversion was 
certainly real—not so the train of 
idle legends which has sprung from 
it. Thus, Vossius, a writer once of 
some archaic repute, is quoted by 
Briicker, in the third volume of his 
History of Philosophy, as alleging 
that Avicenna, having travelled to 
Cordova, was there seized by or- 
der of Averroes, and put to death 
in torment, upon a wheel. It may 
suffice, in answer to this ridiculous 
fable, to observe that Avicenna had 
died some ninety years before Aver- 
roes was born. 

The instance of Averroes is an- 
other proof that a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country. His 
doctrine was of little or no mark 
among the Moslem communities. 
During his lifetime indeed, as we 
have seen, it excited sufficient notice 
to draw upon him a considerable 
degree of religious persecution. 
But after his decease it was speedily 
forgotten. Thus in his own Ma- 
hometan sphere he left no followers 
and founded no school. Itis shown 
by M. Renan, who gives the par- 
ticular examples, that this author of 
eleven folio volumes, as since pub- 
lished in a Latin version, is not once 
mentioned even by name, in several 
lists of Mahometan philosophers 
and other worthies, which were 
drawn up in the ensuing centuries, 
at Cairo, and other main seats of 
Oriental learning. 

There might indeed, I think, be 
written a curious chapter enumera- 


ting what I may call the un- 
conscious founders of sects—men 
who have died without the least 
suspicion or idea that after their 
death their name or their tenets 
would be assumed by a religious 
party. Such was the case with 
Averroes. Such was the case also, for 
example, centuries afterwards, with 
Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, who, on 
his death-bed, had no reason what- 
ever to foresee that a party would 
arise to be called the Jansenists 
in France. 

The renown of Averroes is there- 
fore entirely dependent on the great 
and extraordinary favour which his 
tenets found among the learned 
men, both Jews and Christians, 
of Western Europe. And first as 
to the Jews. When we consider 
how that people was persecuted 
and down-trodden, all through the 
middle ages—how withoutany fixed 
country of their own, they were 
driven to and fro from place to 
place, to escape the bigot and the 
spoiler—we must be struck at the 
indomitable spirit which enabled 
their chief men even amidst these 
heavy trials still to apply themselves 
to the pursuit of knowledge. A 
list is given of eminent Jewish 
scholars from Maimonides down- 
ward, who, in their study of philo- 
sophy, have eagerly applied them- 
selves to Averroes, translating his 
principal treatises from Arabic into 
Hebrew, and adopting as their own 
many of his tenets. Of these 
Jewish works upon points of philo- 
sophy, apart from the teaching of 
Averroes, the latest in point of time, 
and also, I should apprehend, by 
far the highest in point of ability, 
is that most ingenious dialogue in 
the Platonic manner, the Phedo of 
Moses Mendelssohn. 

The Jewish people have indeed in 
a manner most remarkable com- 
bined two characteristics which at 
first sight may seem almost incon- 
sistent with each other. While 
with inflexible determination they 
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have clung to their ancient faith, 
they have been willing from time 
to time to bring into unison with it 
some of the principal philosophical 
speculations which arose. Thus, at 
the commencement of our era, Philo 
and his school at Alexandria drew 
to themselves, as is well known, 
several of the doctrines of Plato, 
and trod in the footsteps of the 
Neo-Platonists. Thus, in like man- 
ner, Maimonides and his successors 
were willing to take as their guide 

n philosophic: il science Aristotle, 
oe the sanction of the A abic 
commentator. 

Next, as to the Christian writers. 
The earliest of these who appears 
to have translated Averroes or 
brought him into note in Western 
Europe, was our own countryman, 
the reputed wizard, Michael Scott. 
He is mentioned by Roger Bacon as 
having first brought forward cer- 
tain books of Aristotle with certain 
learned commentaries, and we collect 
from other sources that these com- 
mentaries were no other than those 
of Averroes. ‘Through him,’ adds 


Roger Bacon, ‘the philosophy of 


Aristotle was glorified in the Latin 
sphere.’ ‘ Magunificata est Avistotelis 
philosophia apud Latinos.’ This he 
says was in the year of Christ 1230, 
that is, as my hearers will observe, 
in little more than thirty years from 
the death of Averroes. 

Seen by the light of modern 
science, some of the deductions 
of Michael Scott from his Arabic 
source, are not a little fantastic. 
They seem the stranger when, as in 
some cases, invested with the forms 
of the Aristotelian lo; ms 
which at one time were considered 
as affording one main security for 
the demonstration of truth. Here 





is a fragment, the Latin original of 


which is still preserved at Paris in 
the library of the Sorbonne: ‘The 
firmament of heaven is round, and 
all that is round is perfect, there- 
fore the firmament of heaven is “a 
fect. But everything that is perfect 
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is free from motion, because it. can 
want or seek no good gift which it 
has not already ; and the firmament 
of heaven is perfect, therefore, the 
firmament of heaven also is free 
from motion.’ Accordingly, as 
Michael Scott goes on to say, any 
danger to the great celestial system 
would lie in the possible motion of 
its parts ; and this, he adds, is what 
Averroes teaches. 

Such then, as a translator of the 
recent Arabic and a novice in na- 
tural science, is the true position of 
that Michael Scott, who is no doubt 
far more familiar to you in his 
popular character of a magician as 
he is mentioned in Dante, and as 
Sir Walter Scott portrays him in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel : 


A wizard of such dreaded fame, 
That when in Salamanca’s cave 
Him listed his magie wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame! 


The legend you will observe 
names Salamanca as indicating that 
the source of Michael Scott's 
knowledge was in Spain. In truth, 
however, it was not at Salamanca 
but at Toledo that Michael Scott 
pursued his Arabic studies. 

I may add as another curious 
point in the character of this 
‘dreaded wizard’ and Arabic scho- 
lar, that he was at one time Arch- 
bishop designate of Cashel. A 
papal document which Dean Milman 
has produced to the Philo-biblon 
Society, shows that in 1223 Pope 
Honorius III. named Michael Scott 
to that high dignity. But Michael 
Scott declined, pleading his entire 
ignorance of the Irish language—a 
plea which has not always been put 
forth as a disqualification by later 
archbishops in that country ! 

Hermannus Alemanuus, or the 
German, is mentioned as the next 
in order of the translators of 
Averroes into Latin. He also 
studied at Toledo, and availed him- 
self of Jews as his Arabic inter- 
preters in the version which he 
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made. The doctrine of Averroes 
being thus made known to the 
learned men of France and Italy, 
it speedily raised up powerful de- 
fenders and no less powerful oppo- 
nents. Chief of the latter, as taking 
their stand on the theological fast- 
ness, were, in the first age, Albert, 
surnamed the Great, and Thomas 
Aquinas. 

But you will naturally ask, what 
then was that doctrine on the one 
hand so extensively adopted, on the 
other hand so keenly assailed? I 
here come then to that one distinc- 
tive tenet which has been the main 
source of Averroes’s fame. He main- 
tained, as the true Aristotelian doc- 
trine, that there is an anima mundi— 
a soul of the world. He held that 
there exists one common intelligence, 
which is immaterial and immortal, 
and which still preserves its nu- 
merical unity, though disseminated 
among the many millions of man- 
kind. It might thus be put per- 
haps—that a spark of the intellec- 
tual flame flies forth to join each 
human being at its birth, and that 
at the decease of that human being, 
it flies back, to be again absorbed 
in the central intelligence. 

I must observe, however, that it 
is by no means easy to describe 
with even approximate precision a 
doctrine which was much clouded 
over by the animosity of its oppo- 
nents, and still more frequently ob- 
secured by the fears of its defenders. 
Several of its points were not, I 
think, expressed in plain terms, and 
were rather left to be inferred. One 
of the necessary deductions arising 
from it is stated as follows by Mr. 
Hallam, in the first volume of his 
Literary History: ‘If the human 
soul as a universal possess an ob- 
jective reality, it must surely be 
intelligent ; and bei ing such it may 
seem no extravagant hypothesis, 
though one incapable of that de- 
monstration we now require in phi- 
losophy, to suppose that it acts upon 
the subordinate intelligences of the 
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same species, and receives impres- 
sions from them.’ 

Even from so slight a sketch of 
this doctrine we may readily see 
how it could happen that a long 
and stubborn controversy arose 
whether or not it admitted the im- 
mortality of the soul. The disciples 
of Averroes maintained that it did; 
his opponents urged that it did not. 
And certainly there is something 
to be alleged on both sides. If the 
soul on quitting its tenement of 
clay becomes absorbed into a supe- 
rior but still kindred intelligence, it 
rannot be said to perish. But on 
the other hand, if it is to possess 
no self-consciousness nor personal 
identity, then, to say the least, there 
is a wide departure from the idea 
of an immortal soul as commonly 
understood or received. 

It is not to be supposed that this 
doctrine of Averroes was under- 
stood in the same manner by all his 
disciples. On the contrary, there 
were numerous subtleties and sub- 
divisions, according as learned men 
who were attracted towards it la- 
boured from time to time, and with 
more or less success, to bring it into 
harmony with the tenets of revealed 
religion. Thus, it might be sup- 
posed, that the spark of the anima 
mundi, which according to Averroes 
is sent to animate each human 
being, need not at the death of that 
human being immediately, and of 
course, rejoin the central essence, 
but may be destined in punishment 
or reward first to through 
either higher or lower phases “of 
existence. Such a view of the case 
would therefore not be irreconcil- 
able with the doctrine of future 
retribution for the good or the evil 
deeds of the present life, though 
evidently falling short of the or tho- 
dox dogma which teaches an e ternity 
of acceptance or of condemnation. 

It seems far from easy, judging 
from the passages which I see ad- 
duced, to reconcile the followers of 
Averroes with one another. But 
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hardest of all is the task to recon- 
cile Averroes with himself. The 
occasional divergence in his views 
might indeed be well explained by 
supposing that he, like most other 
philosophers, had varied in his 
views at different periods of his life. 
But what shall we say when we 
find these divergences occur in one 
and the same piece of writing? 
Thus in the controversial treatise 
which bears the 
* Destruction of Destructions,’ Aver- 
roes contends in the plainest terms 
that the soul is not divided accord- 
ing tothe numbers of the human race, 
and that it is the same in Socrates 
or in Plato; that intellect has no 
individuality, and that what seems 
individuality is only the 
sensation. Yet in the same essay 
there occurs the following passage, 
which appears to take up the old 
and the orthodox ground. ‘ The eye- 
sight of an old man is weak, not 
because his visual faculty is weak- 
ened, but because the eye which 
serves as its instrument is weakened. 
If the old had the eye of the young 
he would see as clear ‘ly as the young. 
Moreover, sleep supplies a manifest 
proof that the substratum of the soul 
is permanent, since all the opera- 
tions of the mind, and all the organs 
that serve as instruments to these 
operations are, as it were, anni- 
hilated during this time of repose, 
and yet the soul does not cease to 
be. From such considerations the 
learned are brought to share the 
views of the vulgar upon immor- 
tality. And further still, the intel- 
lect does not seem attached to any 
particular organ, while on the other 
hand the nerves are all localised, 
and may be so affected in different 
parts of the body as to prodnce 
contradictory sensations.”! 

It was not merely on the soul of 
man that Averroes formed his 
speculations. I have already found 
occasion to give you some of his 
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views on the celestial bodies as 
deduced by Michael Scott. In his 
own writings these views are still 
more clearly expounded. He looked 
uponthe heavensasforming together 
a series of animated beings whose 
various orbs represent the members 
essential to life, and whose main 
mover is to them what in the 
human frame the heart is to the 


limbs. Each of these orbs, accord- 
ing to Averroes, has self-conscious- 
ness, and knows also what is 


passing in the orbs inferior to itself. 
The highest sphere of all has there- 
fore a full knowledge of whatever 
is passing in the universe. You 
will see at once how closely this 
system connects itself with the 
idea of a central intelligence. 

And yet, notwithstanding dreams 
hke these, in which many men of 
genius, besides Averroes, have at 
times indulged, it may I think be 
said with truth, that this Arabian, 
far from being behind his contem- 
poraries on this subject of astro- 
nomy, was greatly in advance of 
them. All at that time clung with 
undoubting faith to the astronomi- 
cal system of Ptolemy : 

Cycle and epicycle, orb on orb. 


The system of Ptolemy is well 
known. He explained the divers 
movements of the stars by the 
supposition of crystalline spheres 
without any stint of numbers, so 
that, as Fontenelle long afterwards 
observed, crystalline spheres cost 
him nothing, and he designed a new 
one at each fresh occasion that 
arose. On this point Averroes, 
greatly to his honour, forsook his 
Grecian guide. There is a remark- 
able passage upon it in the twelfth 
book, chapter iv. (not the thirteenth 
book, chapter viii., according to the 
erroneous reference of M. Renan) of 
his commentary on Aristotle’s Me- 
taphysies. He gives arguments 
against Ptolemy's s whole system of 
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epicycles and eccentrics, which he 
declares to be impossible. ‘Nature, 

he adds, ‘ does nothing in vain, and 
it is unworthy a philosopher to sup- 
pose that she employs two instru- 
ments when a single one will effect 
the object in view. It is therefore 
needful that there should be a re- 
newed investigation of that genuine 
astronomy which rests on natural 
foundation. In my youth I hoped 
that such an investigation might be 


made by myself. Now in my old 
age I despair of it; but still, my 
observations may stir up some 


other man to pursue these i inquiries 
in my place.’ 

This wish, as you well know, was 
fully accomplished, but not until 
centuries after Averroes had ceased 
to be. 

The doctrines of Averroes then, 
taken as a further development of 
the doctrines of Aristotle, provoked 
much keen discussion in the middle 
ages. But that discussion was by 
no means always uniform; on the 
contrary, very different phases of it 
may be traced as it proceeded. 
Under the Emperors of the house of 
Suabia, engaged as they were in 
ceaseless conflict with the ecclesias- 
tical powers, a sceptical spirit was 
afloat. Indeed it has been observed 
that in this respect Italy, during 
the thirteenth century, bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to France during 
the eighteenth. With the sceptics 
then of the thirteenth century the 
disciples of Averroes came to be 
allied. Still we find the name of 
the philosopher held in high re- 
spect, even by many who dissented 
from his doctrine. A passage in 
proof of this may be cited from the 
twenty-fifth book of Dante’s Pui- 
gatorio. Here the poet Statius is 
introduced as solving some doubts 
that were felt by Dante, and he 
proceeds to say—I quote from Mr. 
Cary’s version— 
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to 
we 


How babe of animal becomes remains 

For thy considering. At this point more 
wise 

Than thou has erred, making the soul dis- 
joined 

From passive intellect. 


Now the early commentators upon 
Dante tell us that the man ‘ more 
wise’ ( pit savio'), here respectfully 
referred to, is no other than Averroes. 
And Mr. Cary adds: ‘ Much of the 
knowledge displayed by our poet in 
the present canto appears to be de- 
rived from the medical work of 
Averroes, called the Colliget.’ 

Judging from Dante, then, we may 
assert that Averroes had no cause 
to complain of the poets in that age. 
But he was not treated quite so 
honourably by the painters. There 
is, above all, a picture in the Campo 
Santo, at Pisa, which is described 
by M. Renan, the artist being An- 
drea Orcagna, and the date 1335; 
care in this } picture, which represents 

the Inferno, there is a special bolgia 
reserved for the leaders of misbelief. 
Three figures are there placed side 
by side: first, Mahomet, next Anti- 
christ, and lastly a figure marked 
by a turban and long beard, and 
entwined in the folds of a serpent : 
this last is Averroes. 

But another phase of opinion was 
near at hand. Not only the race 
of the Suabian princes but their 
traditions having passed away, the 
sceptical spirit which had been 
cherished at their court subsided 
as rapidly as it rose. The followers 
of Averroes were no longer regarded 
as of course enemies of the church. 
No stronger proof of this can be 
given than that for a long period 
they held supremacy in the Catholic 
University of Padua. The faith in 
Averroes came to mean faith in 
his commentary ; that is, to regard 
him as the best and most trust- 
worthy of all expounders of Aris- 

totle. Inlike manner the Averroist 





1 Quest’ é tal punto 
Che pitt savio di te gid fece errante, 
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tenet of a common intelligence was 
frittered down until it came to little 
more than the identity of spiritual 
principles and powers in the divers 
souls of men,—a dogma to which, as 
thus modified, no reasonable objec- 
tion could be made. Still, however, 
we are to understand that the doc- 
trines of Averroes, in their primitive 
sense, continued to be held and 
even taught in private by no small 
number of persons. 

In the mitigated form which 
Averroism had now assumed, or at 
least professed, it might still have 
continued during many years to 
bear sway in Northern Italy. But, 
at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, there came that 
great stir and upheaving of the 
human intellect which produced 
Luther, and in its results tore Chris- 
tendom asunder. It was at work 
even earlicr in Italy than in central 
Europe, but embraced other topics 
besides those of the Reformation, 
since even so fundamental a doctrine 
as the immortality of the soul was 
in some quarters frequently denied. 
Then, as had already happened in 
the thirteenth century, the sceptics, 
if they were not joined by the Aver- 
roists, endeavoured at leastito shelter 
themselves under their name and 
authority. Then, as was natural 
and reasonable, the theologians took 
alarm. <A council was held at the 
Lateran, and in December 1512 
there was issued a pontifical bull, 
joining im one common condemna- 
tion the men who denied the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the men 
who maintained the anima 
And in this manner came forth at 
last an authoritative decision of 
the Roman Catholic church against, 
in one form or another, the favourite 
and distinctive tenet of Averroes. 
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In my view of the case, however, 
the decline of Averroism may be 
traced to a different cause and to a 
somewhat earlier period. Its de- 
cline, as I conceive, dates from the 
4th of April 1497, on which day a 
learned man, whose name is given, 
rosein hisprofessorial chairat Padua 
to lecture upon Aristotle, then first 
from the original Greek.! Then fell 
Averroes never more to rise. For 
let it be remembered what was in 
truth the commentary of Averroes, 
It was derived by him froma faulty 
Arabic version, and it was trans- 
mitted by his disciples to the 
Western races in a faulty Latin 
version. How could a commentary 
thus exposed to a twofold cycle of 
errors in translation continue to 
hold its ground against other com- 
mentaries founded on the living, 
the authoritative, Greek ? 

To conclude; there is only one 
other observation which I have to 
make. The subject which I have 
chosen does not imply any know- 
ledge of the original Arabic sources. 
If it did I could not have under- 
taken it without the most extreme 
presumption. But in truth the 
subject which I announced and 
which accordingly I have now dis- 
cussed is solely the ‘influence’ of 
the Arabic philosophy—its influence 
in medieval Europe. Now as ] 
have already had occasion to say, 
that influence was exerted in 
every case and quite exclusively by 
means of Latin translations. It is 
therefore, only with these transla- 
tions or with the testimonies to 
them, that my appointed subject 
has led me to deal, or that I have 
dealt in the address which at this 
point I have the honour to con- 
clude. 
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AMONG 


AM sitting, quite alone, in a 
| shabby comfortless little room, 
dimly lighted by two candles, not of 
wax. The room has a low ceiling: 
the wallsare covered withavery ugly 
paper. The fire is small, and will not 
be made larger. The room is on the 
level of the street: and just outside, 
close at hand, there is a noise of 
loud and vulgs ar laughing. This isa 
little inn, in the chief street of a 
little town. I have had dinner: the 
meal was solitary. The dinner was 
extremely bad: and the hour at 
which it came plainly appeared to 
the landlord a very late one. | 
have written several letters, and 
dipped into a volume of dreary 
theology, the sole volume in the 
room. An hour must pass before 
one can well go to bed: for it is 
only nine o’clock. So let me begin 
a faithful record of events which 
happened in a period reaching 
from Monday morning to Satur- 
day night, early in this month of 
October. 

At six o’clock this evening, I was 
walking along a gravelled path, 
leading through fields, to the west. 
The grass was very rich and green : 
far more so than what I am used to 
see. There was a magnificent sun- 
set: the air was bright blue over- 
head, but somewhat “thicker i in the 
western horizon, where all was 
glowing red. Around, everywhere, 
noble trees ; and the scene was shut 
in by wavy hills. A solemn bell 
struck the hour, in deep tones. 
Look out towards the sound; and 
there, in the twilight, you may see 
three massive square towers. Let 
us go on a little, and we approach 
an ancient dwelling surrounded by 
@ wall, and amoat. The wall is 
ivied: the moat is broad: the water 
clear as crystal, and not deep. Two 
swans, who are floating about on it, 
by turning themselves up in an un- 
graceful: manner, can reach the 
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ground with their bills. The water 
comes brawling into the moat by 
a little cascade; and it escapes by 
three sluices, on different sides of 
the large square space it encloses. 

Pollard elms of great age, the leaves 
thick and green as at midsummer, 
are on the further side of the broad 
walk, which here skirts the water. 
This moat was made five hundred 
years ago. Pass on, under an an- 
cient archway : pass into a great 
square expanse of green grass, “with 
many fine trees. The grand cathe- 
dral rises in the midst: all round 
the green (that is the name here) 
are antique houses. There is a 
charming deanery : you enter it by 
passing under an arch, and find 
yourself in an inner court, quaint 
and ivy-grown. No words can ex- 
press the glory and quietness of the 
place: for this is the ancient city of 
Wells, amid the hills of Somerset- 
shire. The moated dwelling is the 
episcopal palace. There dwelt holy 
Bishop Ken: and there Dr. Kidder, 
who was found willing to take the 
place from which that good man 
was cast out, was killed by the 
falling upon him of a stack of 
chimneys. 

Vainly should I seek to express 
the beauty of the scenery, or the 
magnificence of the Gothic churches, 
which I have seen in these last few 
days. There is no country in the 
world to travel in, after all, like 
England. And though this be the 
tenth of October, you might have 
forgotten, for days past, that it was 
not summer. Bright and warm has 
been the sunshine : thick and green 
the trees; though sometimes there 
is the crisp rustle which follows the 
foot stepping on fallen leaves. Yet 
somehow the quiet of a cathedral 
close is inconsistent with a solitary 
feeling of a little-travelled stranger : 
one ought to feel at home to duly 
be aware of the genius of the place. 
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Far, to-night, is the writer from 
his home: and no doubt a little 
lonely in the strange place. 

Let me look back on what I have 
seen this week: it has been a great 
deal to one accustomed to a quiet, 
unvaried life. Sunday is beyond 
question the first day of the week: 
what passed on that day need not 
be recorded. On Monday morning, 
in a thick white fog, I entered a 
little steamer at the landing-stage 
at Liverpool. The steamer carried 
many human beings to a place on 
the Cheshire side. of the Mersey, 
named Rock Ferry. There we em- 
barked in another steamer: and 
went on, out into the river; till 
there loomed ahead a huge shape, 
quite familiar, though never seen 
before. It was the Great Eastern : 
and up its side did the writer go, 
following the steps of its captain, 
who has won a name in history. It 
made a Scotchman proud, to look 
at the brave, quiet, sensible Scotch 
face, which reminded one a good 
deal of the portraits of George 
Stephenson. Well has Sir James 
Anderson earned the honour done 
him by his Queen. It must have 
been an awfal charge, that great 
vessel, with her crew of five ‘hun- 
dred and fifty men, and her historic 
burden of the Atlantic cable. You 
felt, looking at the man, with what 
implicit confidence you could have 
trusted to him in any emergency or 
danger. With great kindness and 
clearness he explained the machi- 
nery for paying out and picking up 
the cable. He told how on a very 
stormy night of pitchy darkness, he 
stood at the extremity of the stern 
beside the wheel over which the 
able was passing; but could not 
see it. Only a faint phosphorescent 
point-of light, a longway off, showed 
where the cable was entering the 
water. He told, with the vividness 
of reality, of the tedious endeavours 
to pick up the cable of the former 
year from where it lay three miles 
down at the bottom of the Atlantic. 
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At last, standing on the prow, he 
heard a stir below, looked over, saw 
the cable fairly there above water ; 
‘and then,’ said the gallant man in 
his quiet way, ‘I was very thank- 
ful.” A thing to be wondered at 
was how the slender cord was able 
to turn all that complex apparatus 
of heavy wheels. 

Good-bye to the Great Eastern 


and its brave commander; and 
away from Birkenhead, by railway, 
in the bright sunshiny day. Not 


and there is not unfamiliar 
Chester: on, and Wrexham, with 
its grand and massive church how er. 
How these things impress the lover 
of Gothic who dwells in a country 
of churches of inexpressible trum- 
periness and_ shabbiness ! By 
Ruabon : leave on the right Llan- 
gollen, for Yarrow must remain un- 
visited to-day. Never were these 
eyes gladdened by the sight of a 
lovelier country. So to renowned 
Shrewsbury, on the famous Severn. 
Here let us stop for a little, and 
have a walk through the town. 
You pass from the railway station, 
under the shadow of an ancient 
castle; elevated a little, on the 
right, is a considerable Gothic edi- 
tice of red stone : if you ask what it 
is of the same man whom I asked, 
you will be told ‘The College.’ 

Then you may think of head master 
Butler, who was made a bishop, 
and of Dr. Kennedy, quite as good 
a scholar, the head master of to- 
day. Quaint old wooden houses : 
queer names of streets: one is 
called Murivance. Rapidly let the 
eyes be feasted: then back to the 
railway. On, for a journey of two 
hours more. You must pass Lud- 
low unwillingly in the failing light : 
one cannot see everything. Then, 
in the dark, Hereford is reached : 

the end of the day’s pilgrimage. 
Proceed in an omnibus to the hotel: 
there you may have tea, accompa- 
nied by mutton chops. Afterwards 
you may go out and enjoy the 
sensation of being in a new city, 
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among new men; and in the star- 
light look at the cathedral. Cats, 
however, are the only creatures who 
see an edifice, or any other object, 
best in the dark. 

Next day was a lovely summer 
day : nothing autumnal in the air, 
and hardly anything in the trees. 
Let us be up early, and have a good 
walk about the city before the hour 
of service. By the city flows the 
Wye, ‘the babbling Wye.’ From 
the bridge which crosses it you 
have a fine view of the cathedral 
and the palace: here and there, 
about the streets, antique houses of 
wood. At ten o’clock, let us pass 
into the cathedral, under the great 
porch leading to the nave: let us 
enter an undistinguished name in 
the large volume which lies on a 
table to that end ; and, obeying the 
behests of the Dean and Chapter, 
drop into a box with a hole in the 
lid a great sum towards the com- 
plete restoration of the sacred 
building. And it is a noble church, 
nobly restored: at least in so far 
as that has been done by Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott. Wyatt, unutterable 
Vandal, put up that execrable 
western front in place of a western 
tower and spire which fell. The 
floor is of tiles: the roof of the nave 
is illuminated: there is a magnifi- 
cent rood screen: the choir is 
sacred to the clergy and those who 
perform the service: the congrega- 
tion sit on rush-seated chairs in the 
nave. Pleasant it was to the writer, 
who seldom hears choral service 
now, when those whom he had seen 
enter their vestry a few minutes 
before as shabby little boys, came 
to their places in procession as sur- 
pliced choristers: twelve of them, 
with six singing men, making the 
double choir complete. The congre- 
gation was smal!: one did not feel 
any want of a greater. The service 
was beautifully given: the music 
was severely simple: and how the 
noble praise thrilled through one to 
whom it can never grow common 
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and cheap! Pleasant, too, to see the 
perfect propriety of demeanour 
among the choristers: it did not 
always use soto be inevery cathedral 
church. There was an anthem, ad. 
mirably sung. Let it be confessed, 
one thing revived the writer. Of 
another communion, because dwell- 
ing in another country and within 
the bounds of another national 
church, he felt, looking at the noble 
edifice and joining in the noble 
service, that for outward dignity 
and majesty, we in the North have 
nothing to compare with this: and 
he felt decidedly taken down and 
humbled. But in a little he was 
cheered. That morning there was a 
sermon! Oh, what a poor sermon! 
Yes, at least we can beat this, he 
thought: and beat it by uncounted 
degrees. A church which makes 
the sermon too much the great 
thing in the worship of God, is 
likely at all events to give you 
good sermons. And though the 
South may have its great preacher 
here and there, yet sure it is that 
the average preaching of the North, 
in many a seedy little country 
church, is just as much better than 
that brief but unutterably tedious 
sermon at Hereford Cathedral, as 
Hereford Cathedral is better than 
the seedy little country church. 

Walk all about the cathedral : all 
about the close. Deanery, palace, 
fine trees, Wye: grammar-school, 
pleasant walks by river side. Per- 
vade the town: already it has 
grown quite familiar. And as day 
declines, depart by railway to 
Gloucester, distant little more than 
an hour; studying on the way the 
photographs of Hereford, city and 
cathedral, which you may buy at 
various shops. 

Passing through the lovely Eng- 
lish landscape, at last you may 
look out on the right: there is the 
city of Gloucester : there the great 
square tower of the cathedral. 
Hasten to the Bell: let the luggage 
be left: we are just in time for 
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afternoon service. Again the train 
of choristers: here the music was 
much more florid than at Hereford, 
and (so it seemed) not so careful 
and good. The church is a noble 
one: the eastern window, which 
has a curious grey sheen, is as large 
as any in England. But after trim 
Hereford, the church had a neglected 
look. In some places, plaster has 
dropped from the roof: plaster 
which should never have been there. 
And after brilliant encaustic pave- 
ment, the rude floor of stone in choir 
and sanctuary looked poor. Led 
by an intelligent verger, let us ex- 
amine the great edifice: the strange, 
rude crypt: the beautiful cloisters. 
Let us ascend to the triforium, and 
enjoy the varied views of choir and 
nave thence obtained. Here is buried 
the murdered Edward II.: there is 
a shrine of the richest decorated 
tabernacle work: a recumbent statue 
of the poor monarch which must be 
a likeness: there is inexpressible 
pathos in that beautiful but sorrow- 
ful face. Coming forth from the 
cathedral, let us pervade the close. 
It is a quiet and charming place. 
The deanery, built up to the west 
end of the church, is striking: the 
palace, on the north side of the 
choir, seems an ambitious archi- 
. tectural failure. Beautiful is the turf 
and rich the shubbery at the east 
end of the choir: quaint and pretty 
various ancient houses in which ca- 
thedral authorities and functionaries 
dwell. Passing out of the close 
towards the west, under an arch- 


way, you come on the statue of 


Bishop Hooper, erected on the spot 
where he was burnt. 

Various shops in Gloucester are 
rich in photographs of cathedrals, 
near and distant. If you walk down 
towards the Severn, you will find 
yourself amid the bustle of a con- 
siderable port. Docks of no small 
size, and abundant shipping, form 
a scene in contrast to the quiet one 
just left behind. But by half-past 
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six it has grown dark: so to the 
Bell, and have dinner. 

The next day was Wednesday: a 
beautiful warm sunshiny morning. 
Be early afoot: pervade the city: 
walk about the close. Never seen 
till yesterday, how familiar it looks 
to-day ; and we sadly part from it 
as from an old friend. But we have 
far to go to-day ; and at 11.15 A.M. 
again the railway train. An hour 
of rapid running, without a stop, 
through rich green fields: Berkeley 
Castle is off there to the right: and 
here is busy Bristol. The cathedral 
here is poor: but there is St. Mary 
Redcliffe, the most magnificent of 
all parish churches, superior to 
many cathedrals. Yet there is lack- 
ing the environing close: the grand 
church is surrounded by dirty streets. 
Here Chatterton, ‘the marvellous 
boy,’ spent the greater part of his 
feverish life; in a room in the tower 
he declared he found the Rowley 
manuscripts. To the train again; 
by Bath, Westbury (near which on 
a hill to the left is a large and quite 
symmetrical White Horse on the hill- 
side, made by cutting away the turf 
down to the chalk), and Witham. 
If you are fond of changing car- 
riages, you may have enough of it 
here. At length, as the sun is de- 
clining in glory, you reach that 
paragon of cathedral cities in which 
[am writing: beautiful Wells. 

I have little doubt that if one 
were to live at Wells for several 
months, and still more for several 
years, the quiet little city would 
come to look and to feel like any- 
where else. But now, toa stranger, 
it is ‘an unsubstantial, fairy place.’ 
Hard by is the vale of Avalon; and 
the ruins of Glastonbury : all round 
the Mendip Hills. And though 
Kngland can boast of some bigger 
cathedrals, nowhere will you find 
one of more exquisite beauty. No- 
where, too, will you find the ancient 
cathedral seat so much like what it 
was in ancient days. I shall not be 
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tempted into any architectural de- 
tails: all I say is, Go and see the 
place, and you will be all but 
intoxicated with the loveliest forms 
of Gothic beauty. 

Here I ceased for the night, in a 
sort of bewilderment. Next morn- 
ing was a cloudy one, with flying 
gleams of sunshine. Long before 
service, let us enter the magnificent 
church and gaze at it. It is in 
exquisite preservation. The light 
colour of the stone of which the 
shafts are made adds to their airy 
grace. The four great piers at 
the intersection of the transepts 
threatened to yield under the pres- 
sure of the central tower; and their 
bearing power was increased by 
three curious inverted arches, the 
like of which I believe you will not 
England. It was a graceful 
disguising of a defect: but of course 
they would be better away. The 
stalls in the choir are of stone: an 
unusual material, but the effect is 
beautiful. 

It is near the hour of morning 
service; let us take our place. Care- 
lessly the choir straggles in; never 
were arrangements more slovenly. 
The little boys come in, not in pro- 
cession, but in a huddled heap: in 

. little, by himself, the clergyman 
at is to perform the service. Then 
the dean and the canon in residence 
come in a free and easy way: two 
or three of the singing men rush 
hastily after them: two singing men 
scuttle in after service hasbegun. It 
was a painful contrast: the noble 
church and the ostentatiously ir- 
reverent arrangements. The music 
was good, after the choir got them- 
selves settled to their work. 
| were Dean of Wells, there should 
be a thorough turn-over, and that 
without a day’s delay. Slovenly, 
slovenly ! 

Worship over, let us see every 
corner of the church: then climb a 
winding stair in a transept wall; 
walk along the stone roof of the 
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transept, the lofty wooden one still 
far above your head. Climb, higher 
and higher, till you come out to 
daylight on the top of the great 
central tower. The first thing that 
will strike you is not the grand 
prospect: it is the rusty creaking of 
the four weathercocks, one on each 
pinnacle: the sound is eerie. Look 
round. A_ richly-wooded green 
country, with undulating hills. To 
the west, the vale of Avalon: that 
pyramidal hill is Glastonbury Tor, 
three miles off. Below, on the left 
hand, the cloisters: beyond, the 
palace, with its moat, and expanse 
of greensward. On the other side 
the deanery, and the vicar’s close, 
with a bridge leading from it across 
the road into the cathedral. The 
country round seems to be all grass. 
One turret of the tower has a bell 
whereon a hammer strikes the hour, 
being pulled by a wire from below. 
The cloisters have perpendicular 
tracery. In the middle space there 
is an ancient yew. An amphi- 
theatre of hills closes in all the 
scene. Oh! hard-working Scotland, 
where no one, except a few folk of 
political influence, is paid without 
toiling rigidly for it, when will you 
have such retreats for learning and 
religion, combined with very “little 
to do? 

I esteem Wells as the climax of 
my little journey, though I went 
next to Salisbury. I did not leave 
Wells, till I had gone over the 
beautiful church of St. Cuthbert, 
which is partially restored. Not 
completely, because the dissenters 
will not agree to a church-rate. I 
thought of the Cathedral, and of 
the vale of Avalon, and could but 
hold up the hands of wonder, and 
exclaim ‘ Dissenters here!’ 
hours and a half by 
Salisbury. Hasten to the close : let 
the most intelligent of vergers 
conduct you through the famous 
church. Dare wes say, Disappointed ? 
I do not allude to the horrible 
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arrangement of the old monuments, 
one in each bay of the nave, on the 
floor, midway between the piers ; 
nor to the stalls of shabby deal, 
painted brown; nor to the ugly 
way in which the Lady Ch: pel 
has been thrown into the choir. 
Even looking at the vast building, 
with its double transept, and its 
spire, the loftiest in England, I 
could but vaguely say, that I have 
seen cathedrals which impressed me 
infinitely more. Long neglect laid 
its hand on the great church, till 
Bishop Denison took it in hand. 
Much work is going on now: the 
west front is concealed by scaffold. 
ing, and great saws are cutting 
stone at its base: but there isa vast 
deal yet to do. Rather to undo. 
The execrable hand of Wyatt has 
been here, obliterating and destroy- 
ing. The spire, of near 400 feet, is 
a good deal off the perpendicular : 
at the capstone it is two feet to 
the south and near a foot and a 
half to the west. No further devia- 
tion has occurred for many years. 
The close is large. The ancient 
deanery is opposite the west front of 
the church; the palace stands within 
grounds of moderate extent near 
the Lady Chapel. The present 
bishop has published to the world 
his profound conviction that it was 
not his good luck that placed him 
there: it would be gratifying to 
many if he would inform them what 
else did it. Assuredly it could not 
have been his skill in conducting a 
controversial correspondence. Sorry, 
indeed, is the figure he makes in 
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Two miles from Salisbury is Be- 
merton, hallowed by the memory of 
George Herbert: a mile further 
towards the west is Wilton, where 
a beautiful Byzantine church was 
built a few years ago by the late 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. One regrets 
that so much cost should have been 
lavished on a building of an inferior 
style; however splendid a specimen 
of that style it may be. And eight 
miles from the graceful cathedral of 
a somewhat wearisome perfection, 
you will find the grandest specimen 
of the rudest of all architecture. 
There, in the plain, is mysterious 
Stonehenge : ‘awful memorial, but 
of whom we know not.’ 

Stay at the White Hart. Inthe 
evening, after dark, you may pervade 
the city, not without its bustle and 
stir. Next day, as long as may be, 
saunter about the close, and look 
at the cathedral from all points of 
view. Again wander through its 
interior. I am mistaken if you do 
not depart, vaguely disappointed. 

So to the never-failing train. 
Basingstoke, Farnborough, on the 
skirts of Aldershot camp; and in 
the gathering dark approach awful 
London: awful with its vast bulk 
and ceaseless whirl to such as dwell 
amid quiet scenes; awful with its 
contrasts of the greatest luxury and 
the most abject poverty. Here is 
Waterloo Station: enter the rapid 
Hansom. And, speeding this Sa- 
turday evening tow ards the place of 
sojourn, look back to Monday morn- 
ing, and try to recall what has been 
beheld since then. You give it up, 
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MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS. 


HE Carlton Club having uni- 
formly refused to accept Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli as infallible 
interpreters of their creed, a new 
club, called the Junior Carlton, has 
been formed upon an understanding 
that the members will constantly 
conform to the views for the time 
being of the recognised leader 
of the Conservative party. His 
opinions are to be their opinions, 
and his policy is to receive their 
unhesitating support, no matter how 
often or how rapidly he may waver 
or wheel round. This being so, it 
would be curious to ascertain the 
state of their political conscience at 
this hour. If not utterly devoid of 
delicacy or sensitiveness, it must be 
singularly troubled and agitated. 
To be or not to be reformers, that 
is the question, Are they or are 
they not about to aid in subverting 
or upholding the ancient constitu- 
tion of these realms? Will they 
be ordered to denounce democracy 
with Mr. Lowe, or to aid in accele- 
rating its progress with Mr. Bright ? 
Will they have to repeat the Tory 
arguments of the last session or to 
repudiate them? And what lan- 
guage are they to use in the dis- 
tressing interval between this first 
day of January 1867 and the day of 
the delivery of the next Queen’s 
speech, when (and probably not 
before) the matured intentions of 
the Cabinet will be made known ? 
Unluckily, the majority of the 
political world, although not quite 
so painfully pledged, are more or 
less in the condition of these gentle- 
men, and may be found studying 
the signs of the times with uncertain 
or unsatisfactory results. There is 
positively no clue to follow, no 
ae light to steer by. The 
Cabinet has confessedly no policy: 
its master-spirits laugh consistency 
to scorn: they will be guided by 
expediency : they will do what the 


honourable House wishes, or leave 
undone what the honourable House 
disapproves: and the grand problem 
for immediate solution is what course 
of proceeding promises the longest 
lease of office. Solve that problem, 
and you may confidently predicate 
what course Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli will pursue. 

Mr. Brand, a practised politician 
of quick intelligence, restricts them 
to one of three alternatives. In a 
letter, said to have been composed 
after a consultation with Lord Rus- 
sell and Mr. Gladstone, he says : 

‘Three courses are open to the 
Government: 1. They may decline 
to deal with the Reform question at 
all. 2. Theymay propose an illusory 
or pernicious measure. 3. They may 
propose a measure, if not good, at 
least capable of being made so. 

‘It seems to me that the line to be 
taken by the Liberal party is clear. 
If the Government take the last 
and best course, we ought to support 
the second reading of their bill and 
endeavour to improve it in com- 
mittee. On the other hand, if the 
Government take either the first or 
the second course, it will be for 
Parliament to pass judgment on 
them.’ 

Giving the Conservative ministers 
credit for a keener insight into the 
exigencies of their position than 
Mr. Brand, we should say that they 
will adopt neither of these three 
alternatives—at least not as pre- 
sented for their choice in this epistle. 
They must know that they cannot 
stand as an anti-reform Govern- 
ment; and they will hardly place 
themselves at the mercy of their 
opponents by bringing in an in- 
sufficient or unsatisfactory bill. 
But suppose they come forward at 
the commencement of the session 
and announce, with all due regard to 
official and parliamentary form, that, 
considering the uncertain state of 
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opinion upon the subject, they do 
not see their way with sufficient 
clearness to a measure which would 
command the approval of the en- 
lightened men of all parties: that 
it would be absurd, if not dangerous, 
to waste another year in bickering : 
that they will lose no time either 
in collecting materials or in an- 
nouncing a decision by which they 
will be prepared to stand or fall; 

and that, if the popular assembly 
declines to concur in this arrange- 
ment, they are content to appeal 
to the country. We take for 
granted that this announcement 
would be accompanied by a pledge 
that the interval of delay should be 
beneficially employed in practical 
legislation of the best sort. Would 
a vote of want of confidence, or a 
hostile amendment on the address, 
be carried against them if they took 
this course ? 

There is no disguising the fact 
that such a line of tactics would be 
far from displeasing to three fourths 
of the members, including many 
who are pledged to reform ; whilst 
a large proportion of the constituent 
body deprecate any alteration or 
disturbance of the existing system. 
As the Manchester alde rman frankly 
observed, ‘God bless you! we are 
all for ourselves i in this world ;’ and 
it is not in human nature to suppose 
that the of power or 
privilege are anxious to part with it 
or go halves. Lord Byron, sum- 
moned from a ball to attend 
division on the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act, confessed that he came 
away with regret to emancipate five 
millions of his fellow-subjects ; and 
the most patriotic senator would 
feel a pardonable reluctance to pre- 
cipitate a dissolution, which might 
lose him his seat or compel him to 
pay over again the heavy price he 
has rece ntly disbursed for it. If 
such a postpone ment could be made 
to appear other than evasive or 
reactionary, it would have in its 
favour not only all the ignorance, 
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selfishness and prejudice which 
were brought to bear against Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone, but the 
honest doubts or fears of many 
respectable politicians, the studied 
declamation of Mr. Horsman and 
the brilliant sophistry of Mr. Lowe. 
The Liberal party require time to 
consolidate. A European war, an 
American difficulty, or a Fenian 
rising, might be adroitly used to 
justify « pause so that a te mporising 
policy would certainly give the 
Derbyites their best chance. of tiding 
over the session. 

On the other hand, it would be a 
plain betrayal of conscious weakness, 
it would lay the foundation of dis- 
trust, and it would exasperate in- 
stead of allaying the popular dis- 
content. If we could be sure that 
there is no deep-rooted desire for 
the franchise among the working 
classes, if there was a fair chance of 
these demonstrations dying out, 
then, indeed, we might venture to 
wait; but there would be small pru- 
dence i in provoking an extra year of 
them, at the obvious risk of their 
becoming more threatening in de- 
meanour and more peremptory in 
tone. The members of the trades 
unions, or of Mr. Beales’s league,will 
not be conciliated by being told that 
a Royal Commission is about to be 
issued, to ascertain how many of 
them can be allowed a vote without 
affecting the distribution of po- 
litical power. So immeasurable 
has been the recent advance of the 
question, that this haggling mode of 
dealing with it is already out of 
date. Nor will it be forgotten that, 
within a week of the formation of 
the Derbyite Cabinet, they were 
challenged toissue their Commission 
at once if they ever meant to issue 
one at all, instead of reserving it as 
a dodge till the expiration of the 
period during which it might have 
been usefully at work. 

Mr. Disraeli, too, with charac- 
teristic restlessness, declared seven 
months ago to his constituents at 
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Aylesbury, that he and Lord Derby 
were already prepared at all points, 
were confident against the world in 
arms on this subject, and saw their 
way Clearly to a satisfactory ar- 

rangement of the whole. We re- 
print the passage which is most 
important : 

‘Gentlemen, I hear very often, or 
T should rather say that 1 read very 
often, that the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform is the great diffi- 
culty of the present ministry, and 
will be their stumbling block. I 
am of quite a different opinion. I 
see no difficulty in the matter, and 
if we stumble, rest assured we 
shall not stumble over parliamentary 
reform. If it is to be dealt with, I 
think the present Government have 
as good a right to deal with it as 
any body of ‘statesmen i in existence. 
The great Reform Bill of 1832 was 
mainly devised by Lord Derby, and 
it was entirely carried by his energy ; 
and as regards the only measure of 
Reform since the great Reform Bill, 
that is ever mentioned with re- 
spect—why, I myself am the person 
who brought it in.’ 

His speech on the Redistribution 

Seats Bill manifested the same 

self-confidence. He would fain 
lead the public to believe that he is 
as well provided with Reform Bills 
as the Abbé Siéyes is reported to 
have been with constitutions. If so, 
he cannot be permitted to imitate 
the philosopher who declared that, 
if he had his hand full of truths, he 
would keep it tight clasped, or 
(parodying Falstaff’s refusal of < 
reason) reply to the demands of the 
working men: ‘Give you a Reform 
Billon compulsion ? If Reform Bills 
were as plenty as blackberries, I 
would not give one on compulsion.’ 

According to a well accredited 
rumour, Mr. Disraeli is the solitary 
member of the cabinet who is ear- 
nestly bent on grappling with the 
difficulty at once; and this seems 
probable enough, considering his in- 
grained tendencies, and his natural 
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wish to succeed where Mr. Glad- 
stone had failed. The successor 
of Hampden has never yet con- 
trived to associate his name with 
any measure of legislation ; and here 
is a golden opportunity of associa- 
ting it with one of enduring renown 
and influence, for evil or for good. 
If his colleagues and party were 
capable of rising to the occasion, 
they might haply confer a benefit 
on their country, similar to that 
which was conferred by the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act in 
1829, or the Repeal of the Corn Law 
in 1846. But they would have to sub- 
mit to the sacrifices, and must make 
up their minds to endure the taunts, 
which so sorely tried the temper and 
conrage of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
It is true that, abandoning the 
genuine Conservative creed as un- 
derstood by its framers, they sup- 
ported the Reform Bill in 1859, 
but they lost no time in acknow- 
ledging their mistake, and they 
have ever since been by no means 
sparing of their censures on the 
leaders who planned this ill judged 
concession to supposed expediency. 
On the opening of the parliamentary 
campaign of 1866, they were anti- 
reformers almost to a man, vehe- 
ment anti-reformers, shuddering at 
the bare mention of a reduced fran- 
chise, frightened out of their wits 
by the Spectre Rouge of democracy, 
and applauding to the echo every 
speaker who expatiated on the ig- 
norance or corruption of the nume- 
ical majority of the people. The 
einiaias of their opposition was 
accurately described by Lord aoe 
berley in his spirited and pointed 
speech at Stroud on Nov. 28: 


Six months ago we had a Liberal Go- 
vernment in power, and a Liberal Reform 
Bill before the House of Commons. Had 
that Reform Bill been passed into law, it 
would have been unnecessary for us to hold 
any such assemblage as this which is now 
before me. That Bill, moderate as it was, 
and although it could not have satisfied 
the wishes ‘of advanced Reformers, would 
at least have shown that Parliament was 
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not determined to turn a deaf ear to the 
just expectations of the people. It would 
have shown that they were willing to make 
some concession, however small, in the di- 
rection of an extension of the suffrage: but, 
gentlemen, moderate as the Bill was, it did 
not meet with the acceptance of the House 
of Commons. I need not detail to you, be- 
cause you doubtless remember it perfectly 
well, the manner in which it was opposed. 
It was opposed acrimoniously, strenuously, 
and constantly, as much so as if it had pro- 
posed to create a complete revolution in the 
institutions of the country. Now, what 
was the ground of the constant opposition ? 
Under whatever parliamentary forms it 
may have been veiled, whatever shapes it 
might have assumed, it is impossible to 
doubt that the real reason of the opposition 
was that the Bill proposed to extend the 
franchise to some portion of the working 
classes. That was the reason of the hos- 
tility it created, and that was why the 
House of Commons was not prepared to 
accept it, either with or without a redistri- 
bution of seats. 

It will be remembered that the 
Bill of 1859 broke down because it 
did not propose to reduce the bo- 
rough franchise, and as it could not 
have been accepted by the Liberal 
party without such a reduction, we 
do not exactly see why so much 
regret is expressed that they threw 
it out. But whether they were 
right or wrong in voting for Lord 
Russell’s resolution instead of wait- 
ing to modify the measure in com- 
mittee, there can be no longer the 
shadow of a doubt that a Derby- 
ites committed a far graver error 
in vehemently rejecting a 7/. bo- 
rough franchise, instead of jumping 
at it as a compromise between the 
two extremes. As for the Adulla- 
mites, a pretty figure they will cut, 
if, after voting for 61. in 1860, and 
denouncing al. as rev olutionary in 
1866, they should be brought down 
to 6l., sl., or household suffrage i in 
1867. What weight or authority 
could be claimed by or for men who 
should fluctuate in this fashion ? 

Some of them will not submit to 
the humiliation. Mr. Lowe, for one, 
makes no secret of his determina- 
tion to resist any downward or ver- 
tical extension of the franchise, and 
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he will not be left alone in the cave. 
Before the Conservative party can 
be brought again to serve under a 
reform banner, they must undergo 
changes tantamount to a dissolu- 
tion or break-up: which Lord Derby 
thought tobe so great an evil that, ra- 
ther than risk it, he consented (most 
reluctantly, he declared) to take 
office for the third time in the teeth . 
of a majority. Mr. Lowe’s famous 
metaphor of the bird placed in the 
strongest light the shortsightedness 
of those (if any such there be) wbo 
would rejoice at that break-up, or 
who should wish to free the Govern- 
ment for the time being from ‘the 
check of a vigorous opposition, di- 
rected by men of the same stamp 
and position as those to whom they 
were opposed.’ But from which 
party should this much desiderated 
opposition be supplied when parlia- 
mentary reform is the matter in 
hand? Most assuredly from the 
Tory or Conservative party. The 
left bench is the place for them 
when a great constitutional change 
is to be proposed from the Treasury 
bench. For a Government to sink 
its distinctive character for the pur- 
pose of prolonging its existence, is 
one of the worst kinds of political 
suicide; it is sacrificing for the 
sake of life all that makes life valu- 
able; ‘propter vitam vivendi per- 
dere causas.’ 

In a wide and strictly logical 
sense, all rational politicians may 
fairly claim to be conservative, but 
when we speak of the Conservative 
party, we mean the body of gentle- 
men who are located at the Car lton, 
who arrogate the appellation exclu- 
sively or as a right; and they in 
our opinion could not, without for- 
feiting all title to it, support any 
Reform Bill which would or could be 
accepted by the bulk of the Liberal 
party ; not even by the most mo- 
derate of the earnest and consistent 
reformers as contradistinguished 
from the section which co- -operates 
or sympathises with Mr. Bright. 
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In a recent number of Punch there 
appeared a clever sketch of Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli as manager 
and property-man of a theatre :— 
* Manager: Now, then, Benjamin, 
what have we wot for the opening 
scene ?—Property Man: Well, sir, 
here’s the old ’59 banner. A little 
touching up ’ll make it as good as 
new.’ Mr. Disraeli is constantly 
reverting, with amusing self-com- 
placency, to this Bill; but he is 
exceedingly mistaken if he sup- 
poses that its reproduction, with 
any amount of touching up, will 
avail. 

Emendare liture 
Multee non possunt, una litura potest. 


It would have to be treated like 
the Irishman’s knife or Sir John 
Cutler’s stockings. The days of 
grace are past. The Sybil has with- 
drawn her first offer. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s avenger, the ‘nostris ex ossi- 
bus ultor,’ is close at hand. Never 
beforein our time did a cause advance 
in so accelerated a ratio; never dida 
conviction grow up and spread so 
rapidly as the now prevalent one 
that a far more extensive measure 
than was thought sufficient a few 
months since has become indispen- 
sable, if we are to have one at all. 
When Sir Roundell Palmer declared 
for household suffrage, he startled 
the House, and was thought to have 
compromised the Government by the 
indiscreet candour of the declaration. 
But thoughtful people of all parties 
are gri adually becoming reconciled 
to the proposal as affording the only 


safe or sure resting-place. When 
the 10/. standard is once abandoned, 


there is little or nothing to be said 
for any particular figure in the 
descending scale, exc ept that it is 
necessary ‘to draw an arbitrary line 
somewhere; and the broadest and 
most intelligible is that which we 
find ready drawn to our hands in 
the municipalities. 

Obvious as this reasoning now 
appears, we find some difficulty in 
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accounting for its favourable accep- 
tance amongst so many who recently 
rejected it. The change may be 
partly owing to the inevitable re- 
action for which the extravagant 
anti-reform language of the last 
session paved the way; but it is 
principally due to the demeanour of 
the classes for whom the extension 
of the franchise is required. They 
are not answerable for the strong 
language which Mr. Bright, or any 
indiscreet member of theirown body, 
may address to them. They have 
studiously relied on the justice of 
their cause—on moral, not physical, 
force. They have met and marched 
to prove their earnestness, to supply 
the best possible refutation of the 
argument based on their alleged 
indifference. They have also inci- 
dentally refuted that founded on 
their means of combination for 
political purposes by Mr. Lowe, 
when he pointed to the trades unions 
as possessed of a machinery which 
would enable them to concentrate 
their forces. We now know that 
they are as much divided as any 
other portion of the community, and 
in much the same manner; that 
they include all shades of opinion ; 
and that a large minority dis- 
approved the employment of that 
machinery for any purpose alien 
from the original design of their 
incorporation. Thus, the society of 
printers, a society of more than 
ordinary intelligence and educa- 
tion, held aloof, notoriously from 
no indifference to the franchise. 

The preliminary arrangements 
bear striking testimony to the 
spirit of peace and order in which 
the Demonstration of the 3rd of 
December was got up, and we 
see matter for congratulation in 
much that provokes ‘the sneers or 
censure of a fustidious contempo- 
rary. ‘Since the days of Lords 
Noodle and Doodle,’ says the Satur- 
day Review, ‘there has not been so 
elaborate an exhibition of the high 
formalities and minuet graces as the 
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recent interviews between Ministers 
and the Trades’ Societies. Whether 
Mr. Potter and Mr. Hartwell at- 
tended at Downing Street in bag 
wigs and buckles, or whether Mr. 
Coffey for the occasion sported the 
Forester’s picturesque slouch hat 
and buskins, we are not informed ; 
but the first Commissioner of Works 
certainly showed that he was a 
Manners in something more than 
name, and Mr. Walpole handled 
his lachrymatory with the courtly 
grace of Sir Plume himself. It is 
all very reassuring and satisfactory.’ 

We honestly think it is. We 
think, moreover, that the minister 
who promotes a good understanding 
between classes, instead of cr eating 
or widening a breach, discharges 
his duty better than one who should 
ape the bearing and tone of Castle- 
reagh armed with his Five Acts, 
or valiantly challenge a second 
Peterloo. 

‘We are all,’ 


temporary, 


continues our con- 
‘on our very best be- 


haviour. The gentlemen whose 
logic is only the terrorism of 
numbers, and who have orga- 
nised a monster procession two 


hundred thousand strong to take 
possession of London, and who are 
engaged in a demonstration which, 
as far as we understand the law of 
England, is illegal, have been re- 
ceived at the Home Office on terms 
of perfect equality as high con- 
tracting parties to an arrangement 
or understanding, or whatever the 
phrase may be for a treaty between 
the Government and the trades 
unions. How much is actually 
agreed upon, and how mich is left 
to the chapter of accidents, the 
amiability and forbearance of the 
roughs—and i it seems almost a pity 
that this interesting body of the 
Queen’s subjects was not repre- 
sented and admitted to conference— 
or to the possible intervention of 
Jupiter Pluvius, is not so clear. 
But we are all in high spirits, and 
we are all determined that next 
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Monday shall be a great success. 
Everybody has combined to be in 
the best possible humour.’ 
Everybody did contrive to be in 
the best possible humour, and agreat 
success it was—not in the sense 
(which was never intended) of in- 


timidation, not by the terrorism of 


numbers, a logic to which the leaders 
notoriously refused to resort, but 
by showing that everybody con- 
cerned was amenable to reason, 
and equally desirous to uphold and 
abide by the law. If the demon- 
tration was illegal, so is every 
extraordinary meeting or proces- 
sion which any way obstructs the 
streets or attracts a crowd; and 
when Mr. Walpole refused to autho- 
rise the swearing in of special 
constables, unless some one would 
make oath that the demonstration 
was calculated to lead to a breach 
of the peace, he practically decided 
that it was not illegal on the face 
of it. 

We commented in a former num- 
ber on the recent growth or revival 
of the arbitrary, almost slavish, 
doctrines which would end by 
abolishing or ignoring the most 
valuable of constitutional rights, 
the right of public meeting; and 
it was fortunate, not merely for the 
Government but the country, that 
the Home Secretary was not led 
astray by the fashionable cant in 
these matters; that he did not con- 
found the quiet, well disposed work- 


ing men with the ‘roughs.’ Even 
as regards them, a useful lesson 


has been learnt. They have ob- 
viously no means of concerted ac- 
tion on a large scale: they are 
instinctively repelled and quelled 
by the well disposed of the lower 
class, and can only be made really 
formidable by some blunder of the 
authorities, such as led to the dis- 
orders in Hyde Park. It was a 
mistake in the anti-reform organs 
to provoke these demonstrations by 
taunts of indifference or incapacity. 
It will be a still greater mistake to 
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treat them as failures in point of 
numbers ; for this (as the Secretary 
of the Trades Unions has pretty 
broadly intimated) is a deficiency 
which may be easily and speedily 
supplied. 

We are glad, at all events, to 
find that the familiar fallacies and 
commonplaces against democracy 
have lost much of their force, de- 
spite of the indiscreet language of 
Mr. Bright and the swelling cry for 
manhood suffrage. Sensible people 
no longer think themselves justified 
in refusing to do anything, because, 
do what the *y will, something more 
will be required. Looking at the 
stand which the ten-pounders are 
disposed to make against house- 
hold suffrage, they can hardly fail 
to see that the surest mode of 
averting manhood or universal suf- 
frage, is to strengthen the present 
possessors of the franchise, to re- 
inforce the garrison with those who 
would otherwise join the assailant 
army before the walls. At the 
same time, we must not under-value 
the critical nature of the proposed 
addition. ‘An Englishman’s house 
is his castle; not that it is sur- 
rounded with walls and battlements: 
it may bea straw-built shed.’ In 
many cases it is little better; for to 
humour the national fancy for a 
detached residence, houses have 
been run up in many populous dis- 
tricts to suit the convenience of the 
very lowest description of occupier. 
Still, with the limitation of two or 
three years’ consecutive residence, 
and the payment of rates, household 
suffrage will be separated bya wide 
interval from manhood suffrage, the 
next and penultimate step in the 
dangerous and deprecated descent. 

A great deal of nonsense has been 
talked about confining the franchise 
to the sober and industrious, and 
denying it to the idle and vicious,— 
to the drunkard, the bad husband, or 
the bad son. How is this division 
to be brought about? If a good 
moral test can be devised, let it by 
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all means be applied to the existing 
constituencies at once. Let us have 
the benefit of it in all grades of 
society, in all departments of the 
State. What are called the fancy 
franchises are hampered with so 
many practical difficulties, that their 
operation is likely to prove ex- 
ceedingly limited, and unless the 
coming Reform Bill is a sham, its 
essential features will be the old 
occupation or property tests. 

Mr. Lowe says that it is open to 
any man to acquire the franchise 
by his own exertions, by simply 
earning money enough to enable 
him to rent a ten- pound house. But 
the same argument would hold good 
if the franchise were raised to twenty 
pounds, and it strongly resembles 
the reply of Horne Tooke when it 
was urged that the law was open to 
every man,—‘ So is the London 
Tavern ;’ or the remark of the ben- 
cher at Lincoln’s Inn, when it was 
first proposed to open the bar to 
Jews, ‘Let them turn Christians, 
and be d d to them.’ 

The language we hear on all sides 
favours the supposition that the 
majority of the Conservative party 
might be brought to sanction a 
large reduction of the franchise, 
both town and county, provided the 
monopoly of the county representa- 
tionj;were secured to them by pro- 
visions which should neutralise or 
eliminate the Liberal element, which 
(to borrow Mr., Bright's pointed 
phrase) should make that repre- 
sentation conterminous with the 
estates of the landed aristocracy. 
Their lowest terms would be a 
boundary bill to include suburban 
districts in boroughs, and a clause 
to abolish the right of voting for 
counties in respect of property in 
boroughs. But these are terms 
which it would be impossible to 
grant; terms which no prudent, far- 
sighted or patriotic statesman would 
entertain ; for to grant them would 
be to lay the foundation of an inter- 
necine war of classes, to precipitate 
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a conflict in which neither side 
could prove victorious without de- 
stroying that well balanced system 
of blended interests which consti- 
tutes our freedom and our strength. 

The ministerial dilemma conse- 
quently stands thus. If they pro- 
crastinate, they will have the secret 
wishes of the majority of the House 
of Commons and haply of the con- 
stituencies in their favour; but in- 
clinations may be counteracted by 
pledges and apprehensions ; for 
every party, without exception, 
stands pledged to parliamentary 
reform, and the chances are that the 
growing discontent of the excluded 
will not be permitted tosubside. And 
what, it will be asked, is the real ob- 
ject of procrastination? What are 
we likely to gain by it, either imme- 


diately or in the long run? Simply 
the continuance of the present 


ministry in place; a result, we 
admit, not altogether destitute of 
advantages, although the main end 
of their accession to office, as defined 
by Lord Derby, has been attained. 
They have already had enough of 
the loaves and fishes, in the shape 
of honours and promotions, to stay 
their appetite during another period 
of dearth, and prevent their party 
from breaking up in disappointment 
and despair. Regarded simply as 
administrators, they stand well. 
The Foreign Office and the India 
Board are confessedly in good keep- 
ing. Lord Carnarvon manages the 
complicated and multifarious affairs 
of the colonies with a firmness and 
ability which (no slight praise) has 
hitherto prevented the absence of 
Mr. Cardwell from being felt. As 
we have already intimated, we can- 
not agree in the censure that has 
been thrown on Mr. Walpole’s mode 
of dealing with Mr. Potter and Mr. 
Beales; and we deem it a happy 
accident that, during the arrange- 
ments with the popular delegates, 
placed aman of his amiable dispo- 
sition and conciliatory manners at 
the Home Office. He will certainly 
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not suffer in comparison with his 
respected predecessor touching any 
of the essential qualifications for his 
post. General Peel, again, is actively 
at work in the right direction, and 
Sir John Pakington has every 
motive and opportunity for dis- 
tinguishing himself which the pecu- 
liar condition of his department 
and a more than ordinary responsi- 
bility of his own creation can supply. 

He has been likened to Mrs. 
Poyser’s cock, who (she said) seemed 
to fancy that the blessed sun itself 
only rose to hear him crow. The 
right honourable baronet surpassed 
the best of his former exhibitions 
in the crowing line, when, before 
he had well time to look about 
him in the Admiralty, he exulted 
over the alleged shortenings of the 
recent displaced Board, and gave 
the world clearly to understand 
that the advent of the new First 
Lord was the incident amongst the 
recent changes of which the country 
had most reason to be glad. He was 
so eager to announce his superiority 
that he altogether overlooked the 
want of generosity towards an ab- 
sent predecessor, as well as the 
danger to the State, involved in the 
announcement of the destitute con- 
dition of our ports; and unless he 
meets Parliament with a case com- 
plete at all points, he will neither 
receive nor deserve quarter. He 
must come prepared with ample 
proofs of what the Duke of Somer- 
set culpably left undone, and with 
satisfactory estimates of what he 
himself proposes to do. 

Amongst the rumours which de- 
rive plausibility from probability, is 
one that the large demands on the 
Treasury for the army and navy have 
vaused no inconsiderable anxiety 
to the Cabinet; and the fear of 
adding to the public burthens will 
not restrain the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from conciliating Irish 
or English support by jobs if he sees 
an opening; so that, if they manage 
to clear the Reform breakers, they 
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may be suddenly submerged in the 
quicksands of finance. Their grand 
difficulty, however, is not depart- 
mental or administrative ; neither is 
it one that any amount of ingenuity 
or prudence can evade. It lies in 
the fact that their principles and 
modes of thinking are opposed to 
the progressive and improving ten- 
dencies of the period. Take the 
entire range of ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, beginning with Church-rates, 
and how is it possible that they can 
deal with these as_ enlightened 
opinion will require, committed as 
they are to uphold the claims and 
maintain the doctrines of the most 
bigoted section of the clergy? Mr. 
Disraeli’s memorable ‘angel’ speech 
at Oxford will be freshly remem- 
bered whenever he attempts to ap- 
proach this class of subjects in a 
tone befitting a legislator. 

In Ireland, again, the course of 
policy to which they are bound by 
their professions and antecedents is 
about the worst that can be chosen ; 
and the very measures that may be 
forced upon them for the preserva- 
tion of the peace will be vitiated 
by the instruments and the source. 
The self-same words falling from the 
lips of an Orange viceroy or chief 


justice will be heard and read ina 


widely different sense from that given 
to them when pronounced by a lord 
lieutenant like Lord Kimberley or 
a judge like Mr. Justice Keogh. 
Lord Abercorn and Lord Naas can- 
not help governing for a party ; 
whilst an essentially “national system 
of government was never more im- 
peratively required for Ireland than 
at this hour. Resident landlords, 
speaking with knowledge and an- 
thority, insist that Fenianism is a 
plant of foreign growth, uncongenial 
to the soil. They assert that Lord 
Kimberley lay under a grave error 
when he told the House of Lords 
that this phase of disloyalty was rife 
amongst the tenant farmers; and 
Lord Dufferin contends that emigra- 
tion is no proof of wrong or oppres- 
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sion, inasmuch as anequal or greater 
drain has been experienced in parts 
of England and in Germany, where 
there was no complaint of unequal 
laws or misgovernment. When 
means of transport are provided, 
people will go where they hope to 
better their condition, and they 
confer a positive benefit on an over- 
populated country by departing 
from it. Charles Buller said, thirty 
years since, the best thing that 
could be done for Ireland would be 
to bridge over the Atlantic ; and it 
has been practically bridged over 
by steam. 

Lord Dufferin’s political economy 
is sound, and much of his reasoning 


just; but how happens it that the 


Trish are the only emigrants who 
carry away a bitter sense of wrong, 
who brood over. it in the land of 
their adoption, and watch with 
burning hate for the opportunity of 
returning as avengers to the land 
of their birth ? There is nothing 
analogous to Fenianism in Darm- 
stadt or Hesse Cassel; and it would 
have created no alarm in Ireland if 
its sole reliance had been on its 
head centres and recruiting officers 
in the United States. The Athenians 
were warned by Demosthenes that, 
if they got rid of one Philip, they 
would speedily raise up another by 
their mismanagement; and if the 
Trish Executive should succeed in 
catching and hanging Stephens, his 
mantle (or green uniform) would 
immediately devolve upon a suc- 
cessor. ‘Uno avulso non deficit 
alter.” Or, to borrow the fine 
imagery of Burke, ‘You destroy 
the body, but the spirit trans- 
migrates: it walks abroad and con- 
tinues its ravages, whilst you are 
gibbeting the carcass or demolishing 
the tomb.’ 

An admirable painter of Irish 
manners insists that there is no- 
thing new in Fenianism except the 
name:—‘ At the time I speak of 
(1866), Ireland was suffering from 
one of those spasmodic attacks of 
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rebellion which every now and 
then occur through the chronic 
disaffection of the country, just 
as certain eruptions are thrown 
out over the body to relieve, as 
is supposed, some feverish ten- 
dencies of the system. Now, al- 
though the native thinks no more 
of these passing troubles than would 
an old Indian of an attack of the 
“ prickly heat,” to the English mind 
they always suggest danger, tend 
to increase the military force of the 
kingdom, and bring on in Parlia- 
ment one of those lrish debates—a 
political sham fight—where, though 
there is a good deal of smoke, bustle 
and confusion, nobody is hurt, nor, 
if the truth be told, is any one the 
better when it is over. Through 
such a paroxysm Ireland was now 
passing. It matters little to our 
purpose to give it a specific name, 
for the Whiteboy or the Rockite, 
the Terry-Alt, the Ribbonmen or 
the Fenian, are the same; there 
being only one character in this 
drama, however acute viceroys and 
energetic secretaries may aflect to 
think they are “assisting” at the 
representation of a perfectly new 
piece, with new scenery, dresses 
and decorations. 

‘In ordinary disturbances in Ire- 
land, whenever they rose above the 
dignity of local mischief, the assis- 
tance and sympathy of France was 
always used as a sort of menace to 
England, It was a threat very cer- 
tain to irritate, if it did no more. 
As, however, in course of time we 
had begun to form closer relations 
with France, to believe, or affect to 
believe—I am not very sure which— 
that we had outlived old grudges, 


and had become rather ashamed of 


old rivalries, France could not be 
employed as the bugbear it had 
once been. Fortunately for Irish 
rebellion, America was quite pre- 
pared to take the vacant post, and 
with this immense additional gain, 


1 Sir Brook Fosshrooke. 
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that the use of our own language 
enabled our disaffected in the States 
to revile us with a freedom and a 
vigour which, if there be that benefit 
which is said to exist in our seeing 
ourselves as others see us, ought 
unquestionably to redound to our 
future good.’ ! 

The native is not quite so in- 
different to the new form of the 
disease as Mr. Lever, writing in 
Spezia, may suppose. The fears 


of the proprietary class have 
been thoroughly aroused : the Eng- 
lish are ge tting angry; and an 


influential portion of the press have 
been calling for measures of repres- 
sion similar to those by which Mr. 
Kyre ‘saved’ Jamaica, or Napo- 
leon ITI. ‘saved’ society in France. 
They would try the effect of blood- 
letting: they would renew what 
Lord Russell terms ‘the melancholy 
history of the Irish Rebellion—the 
burnings, the tortures, and the out- 
rages by which it was fanned into 
a flame by the Government.’ This 
régime would answer precisely as it 
has always answered: it would 
avert the temporary danger and 
aggravate the permanent evil; and 
it is fortunate, on every account, 
that there has been no defensible 
ground for resorting to it ; for there 
is now a bare possibility that wiser 
counsels may prevail. A distin- 
guished Irish member, practically 
versed in Irish legislation, whom we 
requested to communic ate his views, 
writes thus: . 
‘As to Ireland, the one really 
valuable thing which you can do 


is to enforce the true lesson of 


Fenianism, namely, the vital neces- 
sity of such & courageous policy 
as shall cure that great amount of 
disaffection and discontent which, 
though not Fenianism, is the thing 
that renders Fenianism possible or 
formidable. For this purpose, the 
Irish policy of Government and Par- 
liament must be national. Tt must 


By Charles Lever, 1866. 
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deal with Irish domestic questions, 
as Gladstonesaid this year, in accord- 
ance with Irish opinion and feeling ; 
or rather, as unhappily there are two 
Irelands with two sets of opinions 
and feelings on many subjects, it 
must try to arrive at such a fair 
compromise as a wise and patriotic 
Irish Parliament, representing both 
sections, might be expected to make 
if shoved out into the Atlantic, or 
otherwise left to its own resources. 

‘Such a policy, therefore, must 
get rid of every vestige of “ ascen- 
dancy ;” must secure to the cause 
of order and imperial connection the 
Roman Catholic priesthood; must 
not be bound down to British pre- 
cedents, or afraid to apply excep- 
tional remedies to special diseases ; 
and, as it cannot give Ireland a 
separate nationality, must make her 
feel an integral part of the great 
nation which, unfortunately, has no 
name. 

‘Translated into the concrete, 
these abstractions would mean :—- 
first, a Land Bill, at least as con- 
siderable as that of the late Go- 
vernment; a real grappling with 
the Church question; concessions 
in the matter of education to the 
denominational party, that is, the 
bishops and priests with the power- 
ful portion of the Roman Catholic 
laity, who are influenced by or 
sympathise with them; and the 
occasional presence of royalty; to 
be followed, as soou as practicable, 
by the abolition of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy—the vice-regal residences 
being kept up as regal. For my 
own part, if I thought I could carry 
such a measure, | would give the 
small holders, the cottier-tenants, a 
“limited fixity of tenure ’’—say for 
twenty-one years—at their present 
rents, which would give them breath- 
ing-time, and confidence to im- 
prove, and break the habit of dis- 
content. As to the Church, my 
rough idea is an equal division of 
all the revenues (paid into a central 
fund) between Protestant and Ca- 
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tholic; each portion to be admi- 
nistered and applied by a board 
representing each Church. The 
Roman Catholic agitators go for 
total disendowment, and total ap- 
propriation to education or other 
objects; but I don’t see why the 
Established Church should be to- 
tally disendowed, though it should 
cease to be Established ; and I think 
the Roman Catholics would take 
their half of the cake. 

‘As to education, I believe we 
may maintain State control and 
non-sectarianism, to a large extent ; 
but it must be by concession and 
“transaction,” not under the guid- 
ance of Queen’s College professors 
or educational doctrinaires. This 
is a sore subject with some of the 
most enlightened English Liberals, 
like Mill or Hughes; but they ought 
to remember that they are not legis- 
lating for their own country, but 
for what, in a matter of this kind, 
is practically another, and that there 
are greater objects for a statesman 
than “ mixed education,” however 
valuable that may be. 

‘It will be no easy task for any 
Government to obtain the consent 
of Parliament and public opinion to 
such a policy as the above; but I 
am convinced that we must enter 
upon it, if we would not have Ire- 
land a constant and increasing 
scandal and danger. I want you to 
insist upon this at the present 
moment, because Bright’s reception 
by the working men of Dublin, and 
the revival of Fenianism, have led 
several of the leading papers—the 
Times and Saturday Review, espe- 
cially—to pooh-pooh all legislative 
remedies, because, they say truly, 
the Fenians don’t care for Tenant 
Right or the Established Church. 
A more superficial and dangerous 
doctrine could not be preached to 
the British public. 

‘Remember one very important 
and encouraging fact. The Roman 
Catholic party, including the priest- 
hood, is rapidly forgetting the 
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Durham Letter, and the Italian 
question, and the Palmerston-Peel 
régime, and is drawing closer and 
closer to the Liberal, mostly, of 
course, to the Radical, party in this 
country. Underneath this great 
political party, no doubt, the revo- 
lutionary element ferments ; the 
traditional disaffection of the pea- 
santry ; the more dangerous dreams 
and passions of the half-educated 
mechanics and shopboys. But it is 
a great thing to have the Roman 
Catholics, priests, middle-classes, 
farmers (as I believe you have them 
for the most part) taking to con- 
stitutional agitation for the redress 
of grievances, and exciting them- 
selves to return Charley White to 
Parliament! Thus, a friend of mine 
heard to-day from an old elec- 
tioneerer, who is working for De la 
Poer in Waterford against all the 
Beresfords, “We have had no 
demonstration since 1826 such as 
we had here (Dungarvan) yester- 
day.” Fancy a numerous ‘Polish 
or Venetian constituency in a state 
of wild excitement about the choice 
of a representative to sit for them 
in a parliament at Petersburg or 
Vienna! On the other hand, con- 
ceive the dreadful embarrassment 
ot having moral-force Fenians or 
“ Nationalists’ sent to the House 
of Commons by the Roman Catho- 
lic constituencies of Ireland; and 
then, thank Heaven that things 
are not worse than they are, and 
that there is a zov ors for the 
future.’ 

Things must have gone farther 
than they have gone yet, and the 
hopelessness of palliatives must be- 
come patent to all who have their 
eyes open, before our correspon- 


dent’s ‘platform’ will be favour- 
ably received by a British Par- 
liament; before even the Estab- 


lished Church will be given up. 
But there is one point in this com- 
munication that must carry instant 
conviction to every impartial under- 
standing—namely, that our Irish 
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policy must be divested of every 
vestige of ascendancy ; and for this 
reason, were there none other, it 
can no more be entrusted to the 
Derbyites than the conduct of a 
Reform Bill, or our ecclesiastical 
policy, can safely be committed to 
their hands. 

Neither can we forget, except 
during a brief period of transi- 


tion, that the essence of our re- 
presentative system is govern- 


ment in accordance with the poli- 
tical complexion of the majority. 
Prolonged government by suffer- 
ance is fatal to principle, to firmness, 
to sound legislation, to public con- 
fidence, to self- “respect. Nor is it 
consolatory to be told that many 
members will vote for a ministry 
they disapprove rather than risk a 
dissolution. If Lord Derby thinks 
he can gain enough to turn the 
scales by an appeal to the country, 
let him dissolve at once, but not 
undermine independence of thought 
and action by the threat 

The manner in which his advances 
were received by the Adullamites at 
the formation of his ministry, must 
have destroyed all hope of a coali- 
tion and there is no more probability 
now than there was then that Lord 
Grosvenor, Lord Elcho, and Mr. 
Lowe will repeat in 1867 the part 
enacted by the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Fitzwilliam, Burke, and 
Windham in 1794. The alarmist 
cry is daily growing weaker, de- 
spite of the imprudent language of 
Mr. Bright; for it is seen that he 
is not gaining ground for his ex- 
treme doctrines ; and we suspect 
that (with rare exception) the 
Liberals who helped to bring in 
Lord Derby are beginning to find 
out that they committed a capital 
error, even so far as the solitary 
question on which they differed 
from their party is concerned. So 
soon as they are of one mind with 
their former friends on this point, 
the fate of the third Derby Govern- 


ment will be sealed. 
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